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EDUCATION FOR THE HOME-PART II. 


I. THE STATES. AND EDUCATION FOR THE HOME. 

* % 

National Government , — AVbile American education is exGj«* 
sively under the direction of the individual States, so that its organi- 
zation az^d administration are determined by their school laws, the 
Federal ( lover nment has in certain limited 'ways concern ec^ itself 
with education. Education for the home has specifically been 
aided {a\ by the Federal legislation which established the land- 
grant colleges in 1862, and has since contributed to their develop- 
ment, for in ce?tftfa of these institutions collegiate education for ■ 
the home first took sha|)e (see Part I); (6) by Federal grants for 
agricultural research, from which benefits have arisen for home ^ 
education, especially through the scientific study of nutrition; (c) by 
the work of the. United States Department of Agriculture in nutri- 
tion investigations; (<i) by the services of the United States Bureau 
of Education, particularly in the newly organized Division of Home 
Education; and now (c) by tlie adoption of' the Smith-Lever bill, 
which provides liberal Federal aid to State systems of extension 
leaching of agriculture and home economics (1914). Other legis- 
lation directly involving education for the home is now pending in • 
Congress (ppv 179, 181). 

The States and education for the Education for the home - 

will primarily turn on the provision made n^r it in the school laws 
of the various States. There is, therefore, presented in this chapter 
n statement of State legislation in relation to education for the home. 

Section l.'^BNERAL TENDENCIES IN STATE LEGISLATION AS TO EDU- 
" CATIOH FOR THE HOME, 

' J 

(The following dlBcuaa^loD la based on tbe data preaented In Sections 2 and 5.) 

Authorization and requirement of education for the home in public ^ 
schools , — Education for the home is ^ecifically authorized as a ^ 
subject of instruction in the schools of aj^cmmately three- f^ijrths 
of the States.' All of the New England Swes; all of the Middle 
States except Delaware; all of the Southern States Except West 
Virginia, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama; all of the Central States 
except Missouri and South Dakota ; and all of the Mountain and 

7 ^ . li 
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Pacific Slates excej)! Alyoniiiig and Colorado ha\‘e in one way 
or another authorized tlicfteaching of houhohold subjects in their 
elementary scliool or liigh school, or in l)otli. Thirty States have 
autluvized the teaching in elementary schools, and ;53 States in sec- 
ondary schools. ( I aide 1, ]). 12.) I'orinal recognitiomyhv the State 
government of hoii.sehold arts a.s a suitable subject of insi uction has 
therefore taken placc;_ very generally (hryuji|j()iit tlie wliole country 
save in a bha-k of adjoining Southern States, u siinihir block of 
IVlountain States, and a few other scattering GJonnnonwealths. 

Sometimes tiie authorization is in terms of manual training; some- 
times one more household subjects are spet.'ifieally inentione<.l in 
the list of statutory subjects to be tauglit in the public schools; and 
soiuetiines local schoid aiitlioritieM are authorized by iitatute to levy 
necessary' ta.xes, a.s for manual training^ including donu'stic .science, or 
for household arts. In the ab.sencc of such declaration, Jitate ap- 
proval may be a.s.sumed from legislation offering State financial aid 
in the intrcHli’.otio^ii of home economics. . ' i , 

The enabling legislation may make jirovisiun for its own effective 
.administration, us in the New Me.xioo statute of 1012, which not oiilv 
authorizes the instruction, but provides for a course of study and a 
special us.sistunt to the State superiiitenclenl to 'encourage imiustrial 
education. The present viKiational education movement, as ’well as 
the manual training movemerft. ks reflected in the penni.ssive legis- 
lation regarding elementary and high s<;hools, but appears mjire dis- 
tinctly in the legislative provision for touelung homseludd sulijects 
in the industrial and vwaitional schools of 23 States. (Table 1, j). 42.) 

The progress of agricultural education is one of the most striking 
features of tills . vocational movement, and preparation for rui al 
hoinemakiiig is almo.st uniformly a feature of the programs of agri- 
cultuAl education. Up to the present 22 States Imv^iithorized "the 
teaching of household art^j in the rural public schools. (Table 1, 
p. 42.) This educational union of agribultuie and hoyio economics 
is especially illustrated in 'the laws esfablishing special secomlarv 
achwls of agriculture, such ns the Wisconsin louiity ^jtliools of 
agricylture and domestic economy,” Ihe district agricultural schoeds 
of Alabama, Georgia, Oklnhonfia, and Virginia, the State agricnl- % 
tural schools of New York and Vermont, the “rural high schools” 
of 'Idaho, and the vocational “schools of agriculture, mechanic arts, 
an(J homemaking” of New York. Almo.st invariably .the statutory 
provision for special schools of agriculture requires instruclion 
in domestic science shall be provided for girls. ^ " 

-In addition to the legal provision for domestic science in schools ' 
of certaiq types, it is significant that fpur States at least (Table 1, 
p. 42)— Oklahoma, Louisiana, Indiana, and Iowa— have made an 
pptright requirement of the teaclxing of domestic science in the 
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public schools, and a fifth, Massachusetts, requires (1004) manual 
training in the elementary and high schools of cities of over 20,000 
p(>l)ulatio?u Oklahoma in its constitution, adopted in 1007, charges 
the legislature. “ to provide for the teaching of the elements of^ agri- 
culture, liorticulture, stock feeding, ajjd^'doinestic science the com- 
mon sHiooIs of the State Ix)jikiltnir in 1010, provided by law that* 

“ instruction shall l>e given in all elenientarv and secondary schools 
in the principles of agriculture or horticulture and in home and 
farm economy and Indiana and Iowa took similar action'in 1013. y 
M"ashingt(ui recpiires either^ domestic science, manual training, or 
agriculture in its eighth-grade examiiiatii^n^; so that liousehold-arts 
teaching is practically compulsory in tlie elementary school. 

Such a legislative hat does not create the trained teachers, revised 
courses (if study, and other necc^ssary conditions of the new education, 
but it ^loes give expression to pid>lic conviction iind it raises up new 
educational standards for a whole State, to which individual comirAi- 
nilies^ire seeking as rapidly as ]K>ssil>le to attain. Such pennissivo 
and luaiuiatorv legislation, while not yet carried into effect, is hy no 
meafis to ho classiHl with the ()rdinary dead legal letter. It states 
the normal recpiirenient to he expected of communities; it encour- 
• ages petitions for such instruction by local voluntary organizations 
to local school boards, aiul it s|)urs hesitaiit school oflicialif into 
' action. One favoring item in the foi'wurd inovement for agricul- 
tural education has been the readiness' of legislatures to authorize*, 
if not reciuirc, this uaching. Home economics has largely enjoyed ^ 
the same advantage; and. clearly, every Cominonwealtli on^ht now 
not only to clear the way for such teadiing from all impediments 
(for the absence of statutory permission may be an obstacle in 
securing local action), but ought to take j)ositive measures to expe- 
dite teaching for homumaking. This encouragement of household 
varLs in (Mlucation may take the form of direct mandate tha^the 
subject shall be taught, »r, as lias. so often lx>en done in seem'ing 
desirable readjustment^ in local scliool systems, the State may offer 
a financial grant toward the expense orf the innovation.^ State -aid 
for manual training anti the more recent State aid for vocational 
education have both«directly facilitated the local introdttetion of 
household-arts insti^iction. There is something inherently attractive 
about* an undertaking in wtiich some (me else pays on^-third, one- 
half, or two-thirds tlie expense, and tlie proposal to do something 
tliat you woidd like 'to do^ anyway liecomes irresistible under such 
circumstances. 

State aid for education for the home . — State aid to the local 'school 
unit toward the cost of <ioniestic science may be classified,' first, as 
reg^rds**the grade of school receiving ai^« In 11 States- — Iowa, Liou- 
iRiaAa-, .Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New ^rsey, Ncyth- 
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I^kota, Rhode I^and, Vermont, Knd 'WiWfcnsin— the State grants . 
aid, directly or indirectly, to elementary schools (Table 1, p. 42) ; in 
29 States aid is given for domestic science in secondary schools. T^is 
aid may be open to any secondary school upon certain conditions, or it 
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nsnment of* “State Normal School of Manual Training and Home 
Economics” in 1909; the special aid to the Texius normal schools 
since 1909; the Maine statute of 1911, which provides for household- 
arts departments in all normal schools, and a more advanced de- 
paHaSient for training o f special teachers of home economics in one 
normal school ; the Arizona provision of the "same aid to normal 
^ schools as to high schools, in introducing dome.stic science; and the 
^cial provision for domestic science in certain normal schools, as in ' 
Wisconsin. J'hese facts indicate that the subject of training teachers 
of home science in the State normal schools has l>een a mutter of 
special legislative consideration in p number of Sfates. Similarly 
there has been legislative action regarding higher education in home 
ewnonjics m State universities and colleges, and regarding extension 
education in homemaking in several of the St^ates, but as regards 
normal scjiools and colleges aRke there seems little need for a detailed 
review of legislation by different States, since both tyjies of insti- 
tutions are usually directed in their development by administrative 
boprds rather than by the^ legislature. The facts of the present 
^ status of normal schools ^nd higher institutions as to education for 
j the home are presented elsewhere. - 

It is of interest to consider further, however, the basis of State 
ajd to elementary and secondary public schodls. 

The aid for household arts in elementary schools may be classified 
as to method as follows: (a) A direct money .grant, definite in 
amount, conditioned on the introduction of household ari^ is the 
' simplest administrative device. North Dakota 'gives $150 to first- 
class graded schools providing two years of high school and meeting 
rortem ^ther conditions, including course.s in manual training, 

' domestid, science, and elementaryTigricultuA, and $100 to sMond.- 
clasB j^ded wbools which have two teachers and give coute in 
.mannal training, domestic science, and agriculture, while firit and 
. second class rpral schools receive $100 and $^, respectively, if they 
r ^ch^egncnlturfc Wisconsin grants $360 to schools which intro- . 
; i ““ science in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades and 

. ^e high school, and $250 for work done in the high school alone. 
Su^r provision’is made fhr other departmwits of mannal training 
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of $50,000 a year for departments of Agriculture and domestic 
science in schools. (5) A direct money grant, proportioned in -n 
amount to the local expense, is a slightly differwit and decidedly 
more efficient form of State aid. Maine grants two-thirds the ex- 
^pense of salary for domestic science and manual training up to $800 
for elementary schools and $500 for liigh schools; xSew Jersey dupli- 
cates the local contribution, i. e., l>ears one-half, up to a maximum of 
$5,000, for both high and elementary schopls in a district; and Rhode 
Island meets one-half the expenditure for “^vocational” instruction, 
including the elementary school in its provisions, (c) A third 
method of State aid to elementary instniction in'domestic science is 
by grants toward tlie .cost of supervising household-arts teaching. 
Maryland grants $1,500 toward the support of county industrial 
schools for colored children, one-half to l>e used for the school itself 
and one-half for supervision of industrial instruction in the colored 
schools of*"the county; several of the St-ates encourage the appoint- 
ment of county organizers of industrial work, (d) A fourth method 
of giving financial aid for household arts in elementary schools is 
the Minnesota system (1909) of rural associated schools and' central 
schools. A grant of two-thirds the cost, up to $2,500, is given to v 
each of 30 high, graded, or consolidated schools to maintain courses 
of agrictilture, manual training, and home economics; in addition, 
$150 to the central school for each associated rural school into which 
it extends the teaching, of these subjects, and $50 to each rural school 
BO associated. State aid and additional authority are thus bestowed 
upon the central school, which in turn will seek to extend its in- 
dustrial work to surrounding districts, and these districtj^^also 
receive grants to help meet the expense of the new instruction. 
North Dakota in 1912 adopted this associated-school plan of State 
aid for vocational education, including household arts. This Minne- 
sota plan, it is to be obsened, is not that of school consolidation 
(Minnesota uses that method,' too) ; school districts retain their 
individual existence. State aid granted for the consolidation of 
schools, a matter ^apart from this disctsaion, has a bearing here, 
however, as the consolidation of schools is among the strongest in- 
fluences making for the. country- wide adoption of home economics 
into the schools, and State aid in consolidation has been made con-^ 
tingent upon manual training, -including home econonycs, as. in 
Minnesota. * ^ 

State grants in aid of home economics in secQndary schools, usually 
in connection with other manual training and vocational subject9| 
may be either (a) the definite, money grant, as the*$^0 Wisconaiu 
grant, the Maryland grant of $400 for a teacher, the Minnesota grant 
of $1,000 for courses in agriculture ami in eithej home economios.^r 
in manual training in high or graded schools,. the ^orth DaktM, 
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gi^t of 1^,500 to high, graded, and consolidated schools, to five 
schools the first year and to not more than five additional each suc- 
ooe^ng two years; or (b) the more cofiimon graduated grant, as in 
_ ^izona, pne-half irp to $2,600; in Maine, two-thirds up to $500; in 
I Minnesota, two-thirds up to $2,500 ; in New Jersey, one-half up to 
^,00Q for a district, and for a vocational school up to $1 0,000 ; Rhode 
ilsland, one-half. the amount expended for teaching and apparatus; 

. and Texas, duplicating from $500 to $1,000 provided locally for a 
' department of domestic science, (c) The granting of aid to a i4- 
rtncted group of secondary schools may be separately considered. 

^ -Aiabama htestablished State-supported agricultural departments in 
nine high schools and *• a system of domestic science ” by statute 
shares in the htate appropriation. In the 10 similar agricultural high 
^ools of Virginia, the 11 district agricultural high pchools of 
Georgia, the 4 district agricultural schools of Arkansas, and the con- 
gressional district agricultural schools of Oklahoma— all supported 
by State appropriations— there are departments of home economics. 
Wisconsin has had since 1901 a well-known system of county schools 
of apiculture and domestic economy, 7. of which have Wn estab- 
hshed, receiving State aid from $6,000 to $8,000, dependent upon the 
at^dan^e; Michigan has a similar plan (1907), with State aid on 
a two-thirds basis up to $4,000; and Minnesota adopted, in 1905, a 
similar plan for county schools of agriculture and domestic science, 
though no schools have been organized under this law. North Caro- 
;WsIaw authorizing “ farm-life schools ” (lofl) ^or each county is 
amilar in scope. Analogous, if not identical, are the prpvisions for 
county high schools in Tenneissee— aid to a maximum of one-third 
, the amount received from other Sources (1909), since (1913) in- 
creased by dupliwting eipenditures for agriculture, home economics, 
and manual training; the provision for county agricultural high 
.schools in Missi^ppi with State aid up to,a maximum' of $l,50fe to 
*a county; the aid given in Iowa and Kansas to a sp^ial group of 
high schools, “ the normal-training high schools,” which are to pre- • 
; pare teachers of rural schools, conc^ioned upon the adoption of a 
curriculum which- includes elementary agriculture and domestic 
^ ' science. These two subjects, if is obviouh, are absolutely essential in 
' 0 .: ■ new rural school. CXher States with normal-training high schools 

^or ^on^-training classes jn high schools have a most important 
,m«g^on-hera (d) Indefinite grants are made in the South Caro- 
. .^unBdaw (1M7) for State aid to high schools by the provision of 
igpoM>l® additional aid for commercial and industrial subjects, and 
I,)omsi^a appropriation of $50,000 (1912) for agriculture and 
P^dSD^e.^ice in die public .schools ; but by action of State boards 
bf «dU(bixoii tbeise grants luive been ipade definitedn ' 
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The relation of the new plail^ for State aid in distinctly vocational 
education for the home merits separcfte consideration. The New Jer- 
sey industrial education act dates from 18ol, with various recent 
amendments, and provides for State duplication within limits 'Oi 
money raised locally for industrial schools. The Massachusetts vo- 
cational education law of 1906, as amended, provides for the organi- 
zation of independent industrial, agricultural, or household-arts 
schools, with day classes and continuation classes for persons over 
15 and evening classes for persons over 17, including the new even- 
ing classes in household arts (law of 1912), and for all these State 
supen’ision and ^ate aid equal to one-half the net maintenance 
cost; also agricultural departments in high-schools, wdth aid of two- 
thirds the salary expense. The New York law of 1908 provides aid 
to general industrial and trade schools, nnd the amendments of 1911 
and 1913 to “schools of agriculture, mechanic arts, and hoinemak- ' 
ing,” which may be organized as ^parate ‘‘schools” within high 
schools; aid of two-thirds the salary of the first vocational teacher 
and one-third that of additional teachers is given, and a State super- 
Wsor of industrial education provided. Maine has provided aid for 
general industrial Schools (1911); Connecticut, in 1909, estaWished 
two State trade schools, and in 1013 a general plan of vocational 
education was adopted; Michigan, in 1011, authorized vocational 
schools ; Ohio, in lOip, authorized local boards of education to establish 
part-time day schools for youths between 14 and 16 in employment 
nnd to require their attendance not to exceed eight hours a week; 
Wisconsin, in 1911, provided for a system of industrial education, 
including industrial, continiiatiQAT©’'*^^*!^^? «nd commercial schools, 
with State aid of one-half the fxpense: Pennsylvania, in 1911, au- . 
thorized local school directors to establish vocational schools, and in 
1913 adopted a com/lrehensive plan for vocational schools; Indiana 
in the same year adopted a vocational education law. 

These legal provisions for education of a strictly vocational nature 
may be relevant to ap education for the home at any one or more of 
the following points: (1) The household trades of cooking, cleaning, 
laundering, service, may be included in their curricula, although, so 
far, much less, has been done with them than with the former house-, 
hold trades of sewing and millinery; the laws generally give a basis, 
however, for full curricula for professional homemaking or.,the home 
trades; (2) there is a tendency to include something of home. arts 
in vocational courses for girls preparing for. busing and industry, 
i. e., the double vocational future of the average wotnan is recognised, ' 
first, outside industry and later homemaking; (3) this pendency to 
recognize homemaking appears in provisions made for girls^ cpntinii- 
ation education ; for example, specifically ixi^th^ .M&^chns^ts law .>5 
for^vening praeficaLarts classes have organized as even* ^ 
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ing household' a^- classes for young women over 17- who wish to 
equip themselves for homemaking — a provision sii\ce adopted by 
several other States. 

It is important to note that a law simply providing continuation 
instruction in the vocation or industry followed may not, in the case 
of industrial yoimg women, meet' this vital need of preparation for 
homemaking; what is necessary for them is not only fu-rther skill in 
the industrial vocation they are now following, but acquaintance with 
, the homemaking arts, their vocation of to-morrow. Such plans ak 
the Ohio part-time day schools, the Wisconsin and other continua- 
• tion schools, should be so administered as to meet this double voca- 
tional need of ^irls and young women. 

Fifteen States— California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersev, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, and Wi.sconsin— report defi- 
mtely'in respond to an inquiry addressed to their State superintend- 
ents that “continuation instruction in household arts is authorized 
in evening schools or otherwise for home women and for working 
girls,” and such instruction is found in many other States. (TaMe f, 
p. 42.) Replies to a similar inquiry as to whether “vocational in- 
struction for- cooks, dressmakers, milliners,' children’s nurses, and in 
other household fields is authorized in the indu.strial schools of tlie 
■State,” were in certain cases ambiguous, but such authorization 
for leaching housework as a trade exists in the- following States at 
le^t: ^nnecticut, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, ..New Jersey. 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

Section 2. THE LAWS OF THE STATES OH EDUCATION FOR THE HOME 

PY STAras. ’ 

A lo5omo.— Part of the appropriation for the district afrrlculturnl high schools 
18, by law, to be used for “ a system of domestic science.’* 

Artzono.— The Territorial legislature la 1905 authorized Instruction la mamml 
training and domestic science la public schools wltl> 200 or more pupils to be 
glvTO by special teachers, supported by special tax. and to follow approved 
coaraea of study, f 

^ The School Code of 1013, chapter 23 (originally adopted, 1912), provides: 
“That In all school districts Instruction may be given In manual training, 
domestic sclepce, and Wndergartwi; provided that such subJecU can be nursued 
wtthonc excluding or neglecting the subjects previously provided by law.” 
eenrses of study are to be prescribed by the local board of trustees subject to 
State approval ; and boards of supervisors are authorised to levy additional 
Ux for salaHes and materials; no tuition Is to be charged bona fide residents. 

‘ -^Chapter Jld, paragraph 2T91, School Law^ 1018 (originally adopted, 1012) pro- 
th^t “Any high school bavin* satisfactory rooms and equipment, and 
^ hay^ Bhp^ Itself fitted by Iqcation and otherwise to give elementaty instruc* 
^ -®*®**^ manual training, domestic science, or other vocational 

£^puriult^ may upon application to the State board of education be* designated to 
^ ^ch such hl^ achool shall mploy trained ln» 
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Btructors whose qualiflcaticBis sball he fixed by the State board, shall provide 
suitable clnssrooms and laboratories, and may provide a* tract o^ land for field 
work: instruction Is to be free to residents; State aid will be giveq. to be used 
for salaries and equipment only, not to er^'eed $2,500 per annum and one-half 
the total sum expended per schobJ ; normal schools are entitled to jNirticipate 
in this aid on identical terms. 

California , — Article X, section 1605, of the school laws, in defining the 
“statutory school studies," Includes “nature study with'** special reference to 
agriculture." “ and when competent teachers thereof can be secured and there 
are sufficient funds In the district to pay their salaries, manual training and 
domestic science." 

The joint board of State normal schools is direcfed to make for the normal 
schools “ a uniform course of study which will include maminl training, domes- 
tic science, agriculture, physiology and hygiene, and the methods of distinguish- 
ing physical defects." 

In 1909 the State took over a special normal school established some years 
previously, “ the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home 
Economics," Intended for fitting both sexes “to te*»ch in the public schools of 
this State and In the departments of inanual arts and home economics." 

Connect^i , — The school law (sec. 40) provides that in the public schools 
“shall be taught reading, spelling, * , * ♦ and such other studies, including 

elementary science and training in manual arts,' as may be prescribed by the 
board of school visitors or town ^hool committee." 

Chapter 85, 1909. directs the State board of education to establish two trade 
scho^ and to provide In them at State expense and under State management, 
day; part-time, and evening classes. ' 

Chapter 212, 1913, provides that “ the State board of education, town school 
committees, and district boards of e<lucatlon may Jointly or severally establish 
and maintain schools or courses of instruction in distinct trades, useful occu- 
jmtions, and avocations. Sudi courses may be organized Into day or evening, 
contlnuntlon, or part-time classes." Advisory committees may l>e appoint^. 
Api>roved schools may he granted State aid to the^xtent of “one-half the gross 
expenses of maintenance less returns from sales of product, not to exceed 
annuull;^ In any case $.^>0 per pupil in average attendanCfe, anfl ndt to exceed 
the amount expended for such net cost of maintenance by the district boards or 
school committees." Buildings hnd equipment must be furnished by the local 
autboiitl^ except that the State may rent during a preliminary two-year 
demonstration. .An appropriation of $125,000 is available for the first year. 

Colorado,— In 1911 the State accepted from the National Government the 
property of the Fort Lewis Indian School and established the AgHcnltural 
School at Fort Lewis, “a school of agriculture, mechanic arts, and househ^ 
arts," under the State board of agriculture. ^ 

Idaho , — Article I, section 0, of the school law of 1911, Includes among the 
duties and pfiwers of the State board of education “to encourage and promote 
agricultural education, manual training, domestic science, and such other voca- 
tional and practical education as the needs of this State may from time to time 
require.” 

In the law providing for the establishment of rural high schools (section 187, 
law of 1911), the trustees nre empowered: “(/) To provide a course of study 
which shall be approved by the State board of education, shall consist of cot 
more tblit four years beyond the elements^ school, and shall Include manual 
training, domestic science, nature :)tudy, and the elements of agrlcnUnre.” 

In 1900 a bill was passed antborlxlng a referendum to establish 
manuabtralnlng departments in the township hl|ffi achoolB ' 
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7n4tontf. — A law In 1903 autborlaed, in cities of BO,(JOO to 100,000, the Intro- 
dnction of industrial or manual training and of domestic science. School boards 
in cities of 100,000 or more have power to levy 5 bents per |100 as a manual- 
training fund for maaiuai training or vocational schools or for Instriictiou in 
schools or high schools. Trade and industrial schools may be esUibllsbed in 
cities of 200,000 population or over, and a tax of 3 cents i>ep |100 for this pur- 
pose may be levied. 

’ '“The several boards of county school commissioners are hereby atithorizeii 
(ch. 386, 1910) to hmke manual training, domestic science, and agriculture a 
part of the course of Instructlou.” 

The vocational education law of 1913 requires “vocational" subjects to be 
taught In the grades, lucWdlng “domestic sclenf^ In. the grades of all city, 
town, and township schools”; the State hoard of education “ shall also outline 
a course of study in agriculture, domeetlc science, and industrial work, which 
they may require city, town, and townshlj) high schools to offer as regular 
courses the law, in addition to authorizing “instruction in elementary do- 
mestic science, industrial and agricultural subjects as a part of the regular 
course of Instruction.” makes provision for a State-aided system of “ IndustrlaU 
agricultural, or domestic science schools or departments.” The law gives defi- 
nitions of vocational education, industrial education, agricultural education, 
evening class, part-time class, and of domesUc-BClence education, the latter as 
“ that form of vocational education which fits for occupations connected with the 
home”: and evening classes In domestic science are to be “ oi>en to all women 
over 17 -who are employeti in any caj>aclty during the day.” The “ approveil 
Industrial, agricultural, or domestic science scliool or department shall mean an 
orgauizfitioD under a separate dlre<’tor or head of courses,, pupils and teachers 
approved by the State board of education.” Any city, towm, or township school 
trustees may establish such special schools or departments, and may levy a 
special tax not to exceed 10 cents on $100. Tw*o or more such communities may 
join In establishing a coo[)enittve s^;hool ; and residents of communities in whiclk 
there are iio such schools may nl>ply for admission In the school of another city, 
town, or township, subject to approval by the State board of education and the 
payment of u fee, fixed by the State board, by the city, town,^ or township of 
residence; one-half the fee so paid will be reimbursed by the State. IxH'ni 
expenditures for approved vocational schools and departments are reimburse<l » 
by the State to an amount equal to' two-thirds the sum, beginning with the school 
year of 1014—16. 

The State board Is directed to aid in the introduction of vocational education 
and to 8ui>ervi8e and a 4 )prove such schools and depurtmenfs; and the board is 
reorganized, by the law to include In Its jnembershlp “three persons actively 
Interested in and of known sympathy with vocational education, one of whom 
shall be a representative of employeea and. one of employers.” A deputy State 
' superintendent of public instruction Is to be appointed “ in charge of Industrlui 
and donieatic education.” 

Local boards of education shall spxMint ”an advisory committee composed of 
. xmembers rei>reseotiag local trades. Industries, and occupations.” Jjocal boards, 
after establishing vocotionai schools, are authorized to prescribe compulsory 
attendance five hours per week, between 8 and 6 o*clock, of youths betweqfi 14 
and 10 in employment. 

A special State levy of 1 cent on each $100 of ^able property is to be made 
. fior vocational education, and the balance at the close of any fiscal year is to be 
^ placed In a *' permanent fund for vocational education.” 

provldM that a .Munty aiprici^taml agent may be appoint4d In .each 
who shall, ondev iapervifidtm .y^veralty, ** cooperate with 
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farmerfT Institutes, farmera’ clubs, and oth(^ orguulzatlons, conduct practical 
form demon Ht rations, boys’ and girls’ clubs and contest work, and other move- 
ments for tRe udvancemeut of agriculture and country* life, and^to give at^lce 
to fhrniers on i>nictlcal fann problems, and aid tlie county superintendent of 
schools (uul the teuctiers In giving i>racllcal etlucatlon In nKrlctilture and 
domestic science." An Initial $5(K) for expenses must be raised by subscription; 
thereupon tbe county council must appn>prlnte $1,500 annually for salary and 
oxiH*nse, and Uie State will grant oue-half* tl)e wibiry up to $1,000, making the 
grunt through Uurdue University, which is to select and direct the county agpnts. 

Imcii. — *J'he S(.*bool law (sec. 2786) authorlw^s “ industrial exiKJsltlctns,’' by 
the Itonrd of any school C'orporation, of pupils’ work “in mechanics, manu- 
fiuture, art, science,, agriculture, and the- kitchen" as often as once a term and 
' nut. oftenev than once n month. 

Tbe Stale normal-training high-school law (1911, as amended 1913) "for the 
purpose of Increasing facilities for training teachers for rural scbopls by re- 
(piirliig a review of the coiunion brunclu^s, uml for Instruction In elementary 
ptMlagogx* and the art of teaching elementary agriculture and home economics," 
provides $7r>o aid to high sc'bools designate<l to conduct training 'classes w\ilch 
have at least a minimum of 10 members. County high schools or township 
high schools are to have preference over city high schools; the original appro- 
priation of $25,(XK) was rnlsetl to $100,(XK) for lOKi— 14 and $125, (XK) thereafter. 
The t'onrse of study provides for one-half year of home economics. Including 
in each week's j)rogram tw(» rtx^itaiion i>erlod8 of 45 minutes, two laboratory 
perlcHla of 00 minutes, and one sewing period (»f 45 minutes. 

liy an act approved May, 1013, State aid Is grantcii to consolidated schools of 
two or more rooms wliV‘b ]»rov*ule hi their course of study Tor Industrial and 
*vo<‘atlonal subjects. Inchallng homo economics, to bo taught by teaches certlfi- 
, ciUed to teach such subj|i?<*t8.: For the two-room school, $*250 for equipment and ' 
$200 annually; for the three-room hc1kh>1, for equipment and $500 annu- 
ally; for the school of four or more rooms, $500 for equipment and $750 annually. 
Thirty thousand dollars Is appropriated for 1913-14 and $50,000 annually there- , 
after. 

Hy aI^nct apjiroved March 20. 1013, The teaching of elementary agriculture, 
domestic science, and niaiyial training shall after ,Tuly 1, 1915, be required in 
Mu* public schools of tlie State." Tlic State suiK.*rlnteudent in to prescribe the 
. extent of Instruction, und after that date elementary agriculture and domestic 
w ience are to be included in the examination of teachers required to teach these 
subjects. . 

Kaunas , — ily an act of 190J1. lnoi»eratlve since the lapsing of tbe appropriation 
made that year, the board of education of each city of the first class and second 
class and the annual school meeting of any school district may levy n special 
tax not to ^ceed ono-hnlf mill (now* oiuM*lghth) In cltlea pf the first and 
sec*oml class and not to exceed 1 mill in other cities and school districts for the 
equipment and uialntcunnce of industrial training schools or Industrial training 
departments of the public schools. 

Kttber a Separate school or a separate departuieut in some existing school 
' may be arrange<l. A course of study to meet the special needs of the district 
or city Is to be prescribed by the locaU board, subject -to approval by the State 
board, of education. The State boai;d shall establish a standard for teuchers 
of industrial training, shall grant special teachers* certtflont^ and shall pre*^ 
scribe the course of study in industrial training to used in the State. 

For Industrial schools or deimrtments maintained six months in the preced*, 

^ tng y^r and taught by special teachers* a State grant is noAde equal to the 

^ 60430°— iS-jpZ 
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expense of tbe school or department, but not exceeding $250 for a school dis- 
trict and' not exceeding $10,000 in any one year. The appropriation of 
120.000 in 1903 has not been renewed, and the above provisions are lhcrefo'*e 
Inoperative. • . 

In 1911 State aid of $250 ($500 beginning with i!)14) per year was i»rovided 
high schools which (1) lyaintain a normal training courHo or shall put Into 
operation such course, and (2) which maintain courses in the elements of^agrJ- 
culture and domestic s<‘ieuco as approved by the State board of education, 
with at least 10 pupils In these Industrial courses. An appr(4)riatioa of ,'*i25,(K)0 
was made for 1912-13; Increawid to $50,000 for 1914-15. 

Kcntucky,~~X law was passed In lOOS providing fur instrncUou in iminnal 
training, domestic science, and elemeiiUiry agriculture in' county high schools, 
the course (o be approv^Hl by tbe State board ofeduoation. 

The county high school law. 1012. which provides for the ostablislnnent of uiu* 
or more county hlglt whools. grades these schools ami provides that in scIu>oIs 
of the first clatw, winch are to maintain a ft)ur-year ct)urMe of study, ••such 
course may i>rovIde for Instruction in uiaup.al training, domestic stlencc, ami 
elementary agrltjpUure.** 

Louisiana. — ’IJy act 30G, 1910, /* In addition to tlte branches now given in the 
ptibllc schf>ol8 of the Sute of Louisiana, instruction shall altk> be given in all 
the elementary and H*K*ondary sdmols of the i?tate in the in’inclpies Vif a'grlcnl- 
ture or horticulture aud In home and farm economy.” 

In 1910. $25, (KX) w'as appropriated ‘Mo be used In establishing ugrlculfuraf 
depurrtuentfl In tbe secondary schools of tbe State." but no provision ft>r lunne 
economics was made except that each school farm should have a *** home 
canning plant." ^ 

By net 1^0, 1012, the sum of $50,000 for the years endlng^uue 30, 1913 and 
1014, was appropriated to be used ’* for aid and support of the depaftmeuts of 
agriculture and domestic science in the public schools of Louisiana," 

Maine . — Chapter 188. 1911, "An acl^or the encouragement of industrial e<lucfi- 
tion," provides: ^ • 

Section 1. The State superintendent of public schools is charged with the 
supervision of such instruction, 

Skc. 2. The trustees of the State normal schools shall cause to be Introduced 
such courses lu manual arts, domestic science, and agriculture as will enable 
their graduates to teach elementary courses in thowi subjects in (be rural and 
grade schocia In not more Uian one of said schools the course In mnmial train- 
ing shall be so extended as to offer opisirtunity to iH*rst>ns ileslrliig lo (luallfy ns 
si>eclal teachers of that branch, and lu not' more than one the course in domestic 
«;ience shall be so extended as to e'^^er similar opiH)rtuuity to perekms desiring 
to qualify fs special teachers thereof. For the two special courses thns offered 
the trustees are authorlzetl to exiHHid annually not to^exceenl ^,0(X) (slnc'e imide 
$0,000), which shall be additional to other sums appropriated for the support 
of said normal schools and which the treasurer of State shall deduct from any 
fundi raided for tlie suppt^t of common schools. 


Sko. 8. -For approved manuak fining or domestic science In the elementary 
schools of any town for the preceding yenr*'’‘ State aid shall be paid tj) the 
amount of two-thirds the total salary paid each teacher: I*n>t>i<fcAThnt the 
amount so paid by the State for the employment of any one Instructdf ghull not 
exceed $800 In one year" **And provided further. That the course of study, 
.equipment, and qualifications of instructors shall have been approved by the 
State superintendent of public scboola" 

, Bbo; 4. For instruction in tbe principles of agriculture, mechanic arts, or , 
;; idom^Uc adence given in any tree high acbool, or Incorporated /icademy, thero 
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Bhflll Ue paid “In addition to other State aid, If any, a sum equal tq two-thirds 
the total oxptaidltnre fer Instijctlon In each of aald coiiraea: PrmHdcd, hou^cvcr. 
That no sch(M>I Hhiill reoeIvf%Jtot4il In eJtcesH of $500 In any one year f<»r the 
support of anld couraos: And proHded. That State aid almll not ho allowed for 
any cyurse which has an nvornjjo attendance of less tlian 12 students: And 
provided further, That such aid shall not be j?rmvte<l unless the course of study, 
t'quIpmeiU. ami fpialitlcat ioris of luBtructors Bhall first have been approved by 
the State superlntendeut of j)ul)lic schools.*' * 

Skc. (t. l>>r an ev(*nlri}; school the “ town shall he reimbursed by the State a 
sum eipnil to two-tliihls the anitrunt paid for Instruction, provided there shall 
have been ofTen^l. in addition to the sub.bH'ts elsewhere prescribetl for evening 
schools, courses In free-liand or mechanical driiWlug, domestic science or manunl 
training, or t!ie ofements of the tnules," 

Skc. 7. “The sniierlntcndlng school coinydttee of any town, when authorized 
by vote of the tf»wn. sluill establish and maintain as a )>art of the i>nhUc* 9 chooI 
system of sncli town a genernl Industrial school for the teaching of agriculture, 
iionst'hold science, tlie imvlianlc arts, and the trades.'* Such general industrial 
scliools shall he oi)en to pupils who have oomplettnl the oleinentnry-acbool 
course or who ha\>iUiialTUHl the age of 15 years.” ” Kor such a Hchool innln- 
tallied therein for a jierlod of w<H*ks during the school year and employing 

at lea.st one teacher, who.se work Is devoted exclusively to tyjch Instruction, and 
having an average attendance of at least 20 puiillH,*’ a sum tHpial to twb-Udrds 
the total amount siwnt' for instruction (hux, not n'ore t^an $2,000 to any one 
town) shall be paid by the Stntd, \ 

Sec, S. Appropriates $27.r><K) (since uiilde $10,000^ for Industrial (^ucntloo. 

Mnrylond. — Clinptcr 5.S0, ItXM : “ In every district school there shall l>e taught 
ortiiogrji]df>*, * * * Vocal music, . (Irawlng. physiology, laws of hejilth 

and domestic economy, civil governinont, and the elements of n^lcultural 
science may. In the discretion of theiihate. laiard of education, be added to the 
brandies taught In the State normal school and In the public schools of the 
various counties of the State.” , 

Oliapter IPIO. i»rovides for Sttitc aid to high schools, which are classified 
into two groups: Class one Is to provide for manual training and domestic 
scicn^’e courses and also for eommerclnl or agricultural courses; class two Is to 
provide nijinunl training (Including domestic science) or agriculture or com- 
mercial courses. 

State aid Is given a.s follows: Oroup I, $000 for principal and $300 to each 
of flrsl three hlfdi-schoo! assistants. $-UX) for each of two si>edal teack^rs, and 
$100 for each additional regular grade teacher. pro^;hh^ the total airmunt does 
not exce<‘d $2,5o0: Croup II, $<k)0 ft>r principal, $4<X1 for one assistant teacher 
for regular hlgli-sch(«d work, and $400 for an Instructor of the special subject. 
' According to chapter 10, 1010. colored Industrial schools may be established 
by the county school commissioner, where instruction shall be given dally In 
domestic science and such other industrial arts as may be outlined by the 
county school Iwnixl. The State will allow $1,500 to each county so organizing, 
one-half for Industrial school and one- ha If for the supervision of colored 
schools, 00 as to. make Industrial Instruction a dally part of every colored 
school In the county. 

M%ftsachu}*cil8 , — By the law of 1904 every city and town containing 20,000 
Inhabitants or more shall maintain the teaching of manual training as part of 
Its elemVntiry and high school system. 


“Manual tral ol ng, "a ^cu i iurer~T»wing, cooking, civil government, ethics, 
thrift,” eta, may be taught in the publlc"i&beQl^ (Rev. law, ch. 42.) 
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“ Instruction may bc’giveu in the ptibllc schools In the application of surglca^ 
of emergency ami the prlaclpleH of first aid for the Injured.” 


The MusHachusetts system of vocational schools, esjablished in IIKXJ, as out- 
liuetl In the amended law of 1^11. treats of hoUHehold'>*rtH education so far ns 
it Is a division of vocational (Mlucatlon, “the controlling purpose of wliicli is to 
fit for profltahle emi)io.vnient.“ n»uselu)ld-arts Hlucation is deflimd as " that 
form of vocational education which fits fur occm)atIonH conutHdiMl with the 
household.” Tlie legislatlim conemm only tlie ** halepemlent. imlustrUd; agri- 
cultural, or houstdiold jirts school,” the “ evening elasH," and “ part-time con- 
tlnoatlon class" of such a si.’hool. The independent .Hcluxd •‘shall nienn an 
organization of conrses. pu[jils, >und teuebers under a disthictiyo nuiiiageiiH’nt, 
approved by the hoard of c^lucatlon, des^gntMl to give either industrial, ag^’iil- 
^ tnral. or household arts etlucntlon as herein defined. ** The "distinctive inanag(v 
nient roQUiretl is relaxtHl only Itt cast> of tlie IndeiKindent agricultural si'hoOi 
which Is specially dellmxl h<» as to lucityle “ ti seimrato *ff!ricuUnral department 
offering In a high *hc1ioo1 as elective work, Iralniujfiu tM? priaciplea jiud prac- 
tice of agriculture to au extent and of a charuefcor approved by the laaird of 
education tis vooatlonjil." “ 'I’lu* (/mimuuiwealth. In order to tild in the aaiiiitt^ 
nance of aitprovcnl loctd or distrust huleiamdenr Indnstrhil or lion so ho Id arts 
schcKds and (d iiideiK.*ndent ngrlcnltnral schools consisting of other than agri- 
cultural de|Mirtments In high schools, Rhall, n.s provldwl in this act, [>ay annually 
from the treasury to cltiei^iind towns uialmaiuhig such schools an anu*iinl 
equal to ofie-luilf the sum, to be kuowtt as the iu*i inninteuance sum.” " CltlcH 
aud tow'ns malntalnhig apitroved local or district independent agricultural 
Hcliools, eonsl.sting only of agricultural deimrtiuent.s In high schmds, shall be 
reimbursed by the Commonwealth, as f)rovid(Hl In this act. otily to the extent of 
two-thirds of the sjilary i^ild to the Instructors' In such agricultural deptirt- 

Chapter 100, 1012, provides tlmt “any city or town may. tlirough Its school 
comniittw or ether heard (d trustees for vwatlonal edin-mlnu. estaf)llsh aud 
maintain separate evening clas.scs in household and other practical arts. Such 
classes Will lll>e known as practical-art classes, shall he open ht all Women over 
17 ytmrs of age who are employed In any capacity during the day, and may be 
estaiyished and malntaliUHl as aj)i)roved State-aided practleal-'art cluases." 
under the provision of tln» 1011 act for aiding vocational schools, A Hia*clal 
State supervisor of such clasat^s was uiqmlnted In 1912. These evening daspcs 
for w’onien are oi»en to home wonuui or to those oniploytHl during the day outside 
the home. 

By chapter 174, 1014. any city, town,' or district composed of cities and towns 
may, with the approval of the State board of education, “estiibllsh classics for 
the tralulng of teachers for 'oontluuation aud vocatloual sch(xds " ; and chapter 
319 authorizes the State hoard of e<lucntlon to establish such classj*s. 

A law of 1JX>1 provides that towusldp rural high schools may 
provide a course of study, npprovetl by the 8U[ierInteiident of liubllc education 
and by the president of tlie State agriculture college, of not more than four 
years In length, w»hlch may Include '.anunl training, domestic science, nature 
study, and elements of agriculture.. ♦ 

Act 36^, 1007, provided for the establishment of couuty schools of agriculture, 
manual training, and domestic economy to teach agriculture, Incjudjng soil, 
plant life, and animal life of the farm, etc. “ Instruction shall also be* given lii 
manual training and domestic economy and such otrier related subjects ns may 
be prescribed,” In 1009 the act of 1007 was anaended by providing State aid 
equal to two-thirds the amount expended for maintenance, with a to 
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each school of $4,000 ; tlio superintendent of Huch schools Is to be n gratluate of 
the Suite agrlcuitnrat mUei;e; the State suiieriniemlent shall establish require- 
luerus and. with the iulvlcc of the president of the agricultural college, shall 
determine the qunlilicMf ion of tencluTK: he slmll also liave gcujerul supervision. 

Blnill inspect, an<l innko recoininoridations as to rmuiagement. Act 20. 1011, 
nmonds tlie law Regarding (ounty schools of agriculture by auUiorlzlug the 
superintendent to approve' ivvo such schools In a year in.steud of only one. Act 
12. lOKl, provides (hat any county wliicli will exr>end $20.(KX) In buildings and 
equipment and which has title to acres of laud for the purimse may esUihlLsh 
n county school and receive State aid on a two thirds basis up to $4,<K)0, 

Act ;mi. m:i, requires hoards of Bupervisors to sub-dt to electors the qnes’tlou 
of establishing a county^ school of agriculture, mamyU training, and domestic • 

economy, uinm |>etitlon of «at least 10 per ceyt of tlie eU*ctors. Act 22. 1011, 

• eiiuM»wers whool districts to establish and maintain 'trade, vocational, Indus- 
trial. marine, and manual training s^diools, school gynmnsimns and scholar- 
ships. and (n accept -gifts, legacies, and devisQs. 

Minur-'totti. County schools of ngrlcnlture and domestic science are authorized 
to be estahllsluHl by the county conimissloners on vote of the elw'tors. with State 
art! to not nau'e than t-,-o schools, hut no schools have been organized under the 
hrv. (Ch. ;n4, llMir).) 

'Hie Putnam A^t uf Um ainende<l In 1011 and 1013, firovldes State aid not 
- excewllng $2;rKK) for departments of agriculture, manual tniinlng, and domestic 
eemunny in niiproved high schools, graded scIijooIs. and' consolidated rural 
schools: and aothoMzes rural schools to h(H.’ome ass^iclateii with such schools 
for such teaching; aid of $50 is given to each rural school, and $150vto the high, 

• griifk'il, or consolidated .school so associated; the 1013 amendment adds |150 for 
such rural schonls in the s:iino district with the high, graded, or e<msolIduted 
«<*hool us the State hlgh-HchooI hoard slinll doslgiifttc, with a maximum to any 
high. gra<le<l, or rural cohsollda t(vl school of iwo-thlrds the sum expended for 
the agricultural and industrlii! department. Uiiral schools may alst) become ubso- 
claied with a. high or graded sfliool In which Is iimlnt aim'd such a department, 
whether or not the high or gnide^l school has he<*n designated to receive aid. 
rile principal of the high or graded sV'hool, to he known as the central school. 

Is i.» prepare a suitable course of study ftft* the rural schools, embodying Instruc- 
tion In agriculture and industnial training. 

In 1011, nmendcit In 1013, Minnesota adopted another ]^n (Benson-Ijce Act) 
for giving aid for hlgh-sohool and graded-school Indnstrlarcourses as nu altcr- 
nuHve to the rmnam plan, us follows: 

“Any high school or graded school niaintnlning'such a course as the hlgh- 
school board of this Stat^ eimll prescribe In agriculture and either In home 
economics or. in manual training ohall receive annually, in addition to other aid, 
the sum of $1,800 for mnintalning j^h indu.strlal courses, to be paid from 
the iu)proprlatlon mnde’for State aiJirhigh and graded schools.” 

The two acts are mutually exclusive; aid Is given to a school under one or 
the oUier. • 

The consolidated school law of 1911 is Intended . to encourage, among other 
Improvements, “ Industrial training, Including the elements of agrlcultiiro, 
manual training, and home economics.” Class A schools, of four or more 
rooms, receive $1,500 In State old; B scllbols) of three departments, $1,000; 

C schools, of two departments, i]^cclve $750; 25 per cent of building cost up 
to $1,500 Is allowed. At least one teacher in a consolidated school must be 
quallfled to teach sewing and cookery, and the building must provide for 
manual training and home economics. 
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IftefU^ippi — Chapter 125, 1910, authorizes school districts to Introduce s 
nmsic, drawing, and manual training Idto the grades upon the vote of the 
trustees. ^ 

Chapter 122, 1910, provides for the establlshuient of county agricultural 
high schools. “ The county school board in each county may estjibllsh not 
more than two ngrlcult^al Jiigh schools, one for white youths exclusively 
and the other for colored youths exclusively, in which instruction may be given 
in high-school branches, theoretical and practical ‘'agriculture, domestic 
science, and In such other branches as the board may hereafter provide 
• • • subject to review and correction by the State board of education.” 

The board of supervisors is to levy a proper tax: if two schools, a separate tax 
^ for each shall be levied and n^nBver 2 mills for each ; if. after the tux is 
levied, 20 per ^ent of the taxpayers ])etltiou that either or both taxes be not 
levied, then a vote shall be Uken. At least 20 acres of land is to be provided 
for each school, and a dormitory for 40 students. T\^’o adjacent counties may 
unite In establishing a school. After inspection by the State 8ui>erinteudent 
and approval by the State honr^ of education, aid may be given of a maximum 
of $1,600 to one county, or $3,000 to the joint schools of tbe two counties. 

Chapter 150, 1912, a-.thorizes ^unty supervisors to bond for ngrlculutral 
high schools: and chapter 35, 1912. appropriates $00,000 for State aid to these 
county high schools. 

Chapter 254, 1912, provides that when the number of l^oarding pupils exceeds 
30 the State graih shall be $2,000. and when it exceeds 40 the grant shall 
be $2,500. 

Montana . — Chapter TO, 1913. the new e<lucational code, provides In section 
1700 for Industrial education ns follows: ''Elementary manual and industrial 
training, which shall Include Industrial' art, may form a part of the requircsl 
course of study In all grades of the public schools. The superintendent *of public 
^ instruction shall formulate a course of study or he may approve courses of study 
formulated by local school officials which meet the requirements of this section 
School districts having a ix)pulation of over 5.000 shall, and districts of les& pop 
ulation may, maintain at least one manual training school • ♦ • to fur 

nish manual and Industrial Instruction to pupils who are above the ffTth grade. 
Such schools shall furuleh instruction In elemcnUiry wood, metal, and textile 
work: In mechanical and Industrial drawing; and. In communities where appli- 
cable, In agriculture, mineralogy, and technical mining; and for girls above the 
first grade Instruction In household management, decoration, and economics, 
and In 'needlework.” In school districts^ of over 10,000 (permitted in smaller 
districts) there shall be maintained "schools of sjMKiial courses in connection 
with manual training or city or county high schools, designed to furnish a direct 
vocational training, including training In agricultural pursuits or nilaing for 
which there shall be a local demand."' Classes are to be formed when not less 
than 20 applicants desire ipstructlon In any vocation. Tbe local general school ' 
fund Is to be charged for manual and industrial schools and courses, and tbe 
State Is to grant $10 to each district for each person attending such manual 
and' Industrial couirses<^or a period of six montbs or more; and a similar grant 
is provided for courses in county high schools, inie manual training teacher’s 
certificate ai^ a special T 9 catlonal teacher*s certificate, respectively, must be 
^ ‘ held by teachers In the manual training and the vocational course 

The act of Btfarch j.1, 1913, provides that the county commissioners of any 
~ oawaty mnj, upon petition of 51 per cent of qualified voters engaged In agricul- 
tural parsnitsi, appropriate $100 pw month for part salary and expenses of a 
* obonty agricultural Instructor, to'be named and directed by the Montana Agrl- 
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cultural Experiment Station. The remainder ahall be paid from funds ‘appro* 
prlatod by the State or United States or from' any other source. 

\cbranka. — By the law of 1907. In county high schools there shall be taught 
and practiced In the ninth and tenth grades, manual training* domestic sclehce* 
and the elements* of agriculture; and In the eleventh and bifrelfth grades, ndt** 
m«l training and the theory and practice of agriculture for the purpose of 
praotlw and teaching. 

The agricultural hlgh-schopl law of 1913 provides State aid, not ekceedlng 
?1.250 and not excee<llng one-half the total experise, for an pgrlcultursl .and 
Industrial department with courses In agriculture, manual training, and liome 
economics in approved accredited high schools, rural high schools, consolidated, 
ninil high schools, or county high schools. Rural district schools giving In ^ 
strucflon In agriculture, manual training, and home economics*. In association 
with one of these high schools, mny receive State aid of $50, Thirty schools 
may receive aid during 1913-14. An lnsi>ector of agricultural training Is to be 
apflointod by the Sbite superlutondent. 

.Wrodo. — The intrml notion of Industrial training luto the schools was author- 
ized in 1909. By act of March 20. 1911, the State board of education Is directed 
and empowered (oh. 1. sec, 4, i>ar. 1) “to prescribe and cause to be enforced 
the courses of for the public schools, such courses to contain In the 

seventh and eighth grades, among other things, business forms and elementary 
bookkeeping or some features of Industrial work ; and In the hlgh-school grades, , 
provision for full comroercinl work nnd industrial work suitable for boys 
And girls: Prm'iu'cd, That schools of the first class mny have modified courses 
of study, subject to the approval of the State board of. education,” 

AVir Tlampshirc. — There Is no si>eclnl legislation, but Instruction In bonse- 
hold arts Is ^-ell developed; the State Superintendent has Issued a special re* 
l>ort and noteworthy Institute lessons. 

Snv (/rrsrj/.— Article 22 of the school law of 1911 (codified) relating to 
inaiunl training provides thot “whenever n school district shall raise by tax 
or subscription or both not less than $250 for the establishment of a scbool or 
schools for Induglrirtl education or manual training, or for the punpose of 
adding Industrial education or manual training to the course of study then ' 

pursue<l lu the school or schools,” the State will pay an equal amount ; also 
, for each year’s maintenance a sum equal to that ra4sed by the district, with a 
maximum $5,000 to any dlstrl||p|^rovlded the course of study Is approved by 
the State board, 

By* the New Jersey laws regarding Industrial schools (1900, 1907. 1900), 
any community raising at least $3,000 for the .establishment of industrial schools 
will receive an <>qunl contribution from the State, and the State will arinunlly , ,, 
,contrIbute n sum equal to that raised locally for mafntennnee, with a maxi- 
mum of $7,000 per year.. “A local board of trustees of schools for Industrial 
education” Is apiwlnted by the governor. iX’hen such board acquires tbe sum 
of $100.(XK), the maximum State contribution becomes $10,000 a year. In cities 
of the second class the cost of such a school Is limited to $50,000. 

In the reorgnulzntlon of the educational system, 1011, there was provided an 
assistant to the commissioner of education “to act ns supervisor of Industrial 
» education, including agriculture,” 

Chapter 294. 1913, defines vocational education and Its various divisions 
and directs the commls^oner of education to aid In the establishment of voca* 
tlonnl schools. Boards of ^ucatlon are "autho^zed to establish Industrial, ' 
agrtcnltural, and household art schools, and twq or more districts may Join. ^ 
State aid equal tc^that raised locally, exclusive of the cost of lands and build* 
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lQg8» will be given up to a maximum of $10,000 for any one school. ** County 
vocational schools’* .may be established under a special board of education; 
support Is to be given by tax levied by the county, with 8ta*e aid equal to the 
local contribution, exclusive of costs of land and buildings; State aid Is lim- 
ited to $10,000 to any one school, and to $80,000 for the total State expenditure. 

A law of 1908 established summer normal courses in agriculture, manual 
tniining, and domestic science, and these schools are continued by chapter 310, 
1913. ‘ " 

^etc Mexioo.-^By the act of 1912 the Stale board of education Is empowered 
to prescribe and adopt a course of study in Industrial education. Including 
domestic science, manual training, and agriculture, and may require Its teaching 
In the public schools. In the preparation of institute manuals the State board 
of education may include a course of study In industrial education and may 
require all teachers attending county Institutes and summer normal schools to 
pass an examination in one or more ^ the branches of industrial education. 
The State auperlntendenj of public instruction is empowered to aiu>oInt a StaT>^ 
director of industrial *educat ion, who will have in charge the Introduction and 
teaching of industrial education. ^ 

The establishment of county high schdols is also authorized (1912) in each 
county of the State having a ^mpulatlpn of 5,000 or more. The course of study 
provided for such schools Is to Include -the additional branches of manual train- 
ing, domestic science, elements of agriculture, and cormiiorclal science. This 
law was amended, 1913, so that any county, regardless of population, may now 
have one or more county High schools. Under this law 11 county high schools 
are in operation and others are soon to be voted upon. 

New York, — New York State, In 1913, amended Its Industrial -education law 
(1908) providing for State-aided vocational Instruction so as to Include evening 
vocational schools and part-time or continuation schools ns types of vocational 
instruction which might he State aided, incronsed the amount of State aid, nod 
made the law more practicable for smaller communities. 

State aid Is provided for industrial schools, trade schools, schools of agricul- 
ture, mechanic arts, and homemaklng. evening vocational schools, and tmrt-tlnio 
or continuation schools. When these schools have an enrollment of at least 15 
pupils and paalntaln an organization, course of study, and are conducted in a . 

' manner approved by the commissioner of education, a sum equal to tw.o-t birds 
of the salary of the first teacher is granted by the State. Addltlonnl nyportlon- 
ment Is made to each school for each additional tonchor employed exclusively In 
the schools mentioned to the amopnt of one-third of the salary paid to each 
nddUional teacher, but In no case does the State apportionment for each teacher 
exceed $1,<XK). . , 

In the general* Industrial schools, courses in homemaking may be established 
as a part of the vocational work elected by the girls. Trade schools for girls 
may give most of their time to intensified trade training and comparatively 
little toTiomemaklng nod academic subjecta On the other hand, there may be * 
iBstablished trade schools for girls which fit for the occupations coocemed with 
^ tbe household. v. 

The schools of agriculture located ifl the open country are expected to have 
homemakliu; departments with courses in cooking and sewing, millinery and 
heme decorations 

The part-time or continuation schools provide for instruction in the trades 
ahd tn industrial, agrtcnltural, and homemaking subjects and are open to 
pupils who are over 14 years of age who are ifegularly and. lawfully employed 
darln$ # |K>rtion of ^ day in aay useful empioymeub or service, and these 
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subjects aball be supplemeDtary Jo the practical work carried on In such em- 
ployment or service. In other words, It Is possible to establish continuation 
schools for housekeepers and those engaged In household service, provided the 
subjects taught in the school are supplementary to *the practical work carried 
on. In the employment or sen lce. In the case of evening vocatlonl -schools, . 
Instructions may be give. i In homemaking subjects, and the law dlstlndlly pro- 
vides that Instruction In homcmaking for evening schMls shall be open to all 
women over 16 years.of age who are employed In any capacity during the day, 
This statement In the law makes It plain Aat evening vocntfbnal work for 
women is not necessarily limited to Instruction In only those subjects which 
are related to the practical work cjirried on In the dally employment. 

The word “school" as used In the law Is Intended to Include any department 
or course 'of instruction estahliaheil and maintained In the public school for any 
of the purposes Ri>edfled In die law. 

Academic credit toward the State high-echool dlplomarSa allowed In all 
homemaking subjects when taught by a sp^Ial teacher of h^iemaklng, when 
there are double laboratory periods, and when the work Is satisfactorily done 
as judged by Inspection from the State education- department* Credit toward 
academic diploma may also be given In household arts or household chemistry, 
when taught by a special teacher of hpmemaklng subjects and when a definite 
syllabus relating to these subjects is approved by the division of vocational t 
schools, State education department 

Suggestive courses in homemnklng of high-school grade are Issued by the 
education department, and they are base<i upon the following principle, that 
flve-twelfths of t|ie time of the student Is to be given to vocational work and 
seven-twelfths to so-cnlled liberal studies. Any girl successfully completing 
this cours^is then granted a standard hlgh-school diploma, . 

The State schools of agriculture nt St, Lawrence University, Canton; Alfred 
University, Alfred; and State School of Agriculture, MorrlsvUle. are allowed 
by law 'to give courses for training teachers of agriculture, mechanic arts, and 
homemnklng and receive the same State :ild ns Is given to “schools of ugrl- 
culture, mechanic arts, and homeiu;iking.“ 

Sorth C’nro/ma.— By the “county farm-life school law” of 1911 It Is pro- 
vided that •there shall be established nnd inalntalued in every county • ♦ • 

a sojiool to l>e known as a county farm-life school,, for training and preparing 
the boys and girls of the county for farm life and homemaking.” The estab- 
lishment of the school Is to l>e determined by an election, and If .the county 
vote Is negative a township or contiguous townships may establish. Bonds up 
to $25,000 are to be Issued for buildings and eguipment, which are to Include 
A school building, a dormitory for 25 boys nnd 25 glVls, a farm of 26 acres, a 
barn. etc. At least $2.5(K) Is to be provided locally each year for malntenunce, 
and State aid of $2,600 is given. As regards Its girl students, the aim is to pre- 
imre ** for homeninklug and housekeeping on the farm.” The course of study, 
which Is subject to approval by the Suite suiierlnteudent nnd the advisory 
board on farm-life schools, Is to Include “practical work In all suUHects related 
to housekeeping and homemaklug by girls.” - The schools are to conduct ex- 
tension work. Inclmllng ” township and district meetings In various pagts of 
, the county for farmers^ wives,” short courses for adult farmers, 'men and 
women, at the school, end one or more county meetings for farmers* wives 
With Instruction and demonstration at the school; nnd also cooperation with 
the schools nnd short courses for teachers which would doubtless include home 
Interests. The State superintendent has recently recommended the establish- 
ment' of similar courses In all rural high schools. 
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yorM Dakota , — Tliere wer^ adopted, iu 1911, three laws bearing upon Qdu; 
cation for tbe home: \ 

Chapter 35, 1911, *‘An act to encourage elementary education,” Is Intended 
“to aid, encourage^ stimulate, and standardize the rural and smaller graded 
schools of this State.” It gives Suite aid based on a classification as follows: 
State graded, schools of the first class are those with four departments meeting 
certain conditions, including a regular and orderly course of study, “including 
two years of high school, as well as courses In domestic science, manual train- 
ing, and elementary agriculture,” and they receive $200; graded schools of the 
second class have two teachers and give courses In ‘‘domestic science, manual 
training, and agriculture,” and receive $150; rural schools giving agriculture 
and meeting other conditions receive $150 or $100 ; If schools are consolidated, 
further aid Is given. 

Chapter 40, 1911, like the Mitmesota central and associated ’school plan, 
“provides for the establishment and maintenance of a department of agricul- 
ture, manual training, and domestic economy in State high, gnided. and con- 
solidated schools.” Five schools were to be aided the first year, each ^hool 
receiving aid of $2,500, beginning 1912-13, and no more than five added 

every two years thereafter. Such a school shall employ trained Instructors In 
agriculture, manual training, and domestic science (Including cooking and 
sewing), and have a 10-acre demonstration tract. A plan is also provided 
t‘ for extending manual training and domestic economy to rural schools.” 
whereby one or more rural schools may become associated with any State high 
Or graded school maintaining a department of agriculture (whether or not 
such school receives State aid). The proceeding Is by vote of the district, as 
Id consolidation, and then the central school and the associated schools shall be 

known as ” the associated school of for the teaching of agriculture and 

manual training.” A 8i>eclal tax, to be not less than 1 mill nor more than 4 
mills, Is levied In various rural school districts. Each rural district school 
board designates one of Its members to act with the school board of the central 
school In carrying out*the provisions of this act. 

“ The principal or sui>eiintendept of the central school shall have authority 
over associated rural schools and shall prepn^ for them “a suitable course of 
study, embodying training and instruction in agriculture and such subjects ns 
are rejated to farm life and can be successfully taught In fupal schools.” 
Chapter 265) 1911, provides for ‘‘the establishment of county agricultural and 
training schools and their joint maintenance by the State and county wherein 
located.” The establishment Is to be by petition, followed by a vote; there 
must be provided for the establishment not less than $10.(XX), nor more than 
$20,000; for yearly maintenance the county Is to pay one-hnlf and the State one- 
half, the total not to exceed $6,000 per year, and the State’s share to be raised 
by a tax not exceeding one-fifth of 1 niill. A ” Statd ngrlciirtural and training 
school board ” Is provided, composed of the president of the State agricultural 
college. State superintendent of Instruction, and “three practical farmers 
appointed by the governor ” ; It shall prescribe the course of study for county 
agrlcnltiTral *and training schools, “ to Include, first, elements of agriculture, 
* * * manual training, and domestic economy ; and, second,' instruction In 
the common branches and sach other branches as are necessary for the traln- 
liig’of teachers In rural schools.” Graduates are to receive certificates equlva- 
lentt to second-grade teachers* certificates. 

. Ohio.— -The school law provides that “any board of education may establish 
maintain mannal training, domestic science, and commercial departments; 
•frlcnltnrah Industrial, vocational, and trade schools, also kindergartens. In 
^ CtHinecUoii vrtth the public-school aysiem, and pay the expenses of establishing 
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and maintaining such schools from the public-school funds, as other school 
expenses are paid." 

Se<:tU)u 7655 — 4 of the school law of 1914 defines a connolldated elementary 
school of the first grade and Includes In the definition the following among tlie 
requirements; “(>) A course In domestic science, (fc) Two teachers to be 
employed for 10 mouths each, one teaching agriculture, the other to teach 
domestic science during the school term and to supervise domestic science 
Instruction during plrt of*^tbe vacation. (I) Agriculture and domestic science 
appnnuus to the value of $100." SpeclaV State aid to the amount of $100 Is paid 
each year to each such school. 

Article 13. section 7, of the constiuitlon, adopted September. 1907, 
declares that “the legislature shall provide for the teaching of the elements 
of ngrlcuUure, horticulture, stock feeding, and domestic science in the common 
schools of the State." By a legislative net of 1909, the State commission of 
agriculture and Industrial education " 1s established to carry out this provision 
of the constitution; county superintendents are to report annually on these 
branches; after 1909, no person Is to teach In State-aided public schools who has 
not passed an examination In these branches, and teachers are to report In de- 
tail on progress In these subjects to county commissioners; normal schools are 
to give Instruction "In agricultural and allied ^^ects" and to cooperateMn 
establishing a State system of agricultural and Industrial education In schools, 
/nd tliere Is to be established In each school n " department of agricultural and 
industrial education"; the agricultural and mechanical college Is to be " tech- 
nical head of the ngrlcultural. Industrial, and allied science system of educa- 
tion," and, through a professor of agriculture for schools," Is to direct and 
advise. There Is to be established In each supreme-court district a district agri- 
cult urn 1 school of secondary grade for Instruction In ngrlcultnre, mechanics, 
and allied branches, domestic science, and economics.* The courses are to lead 
to the 'agricultural and mechanical college and to the State normals These 
schools are to be under the adinlnlstratlou of the State commission of agricul- 
ture and Industrial education ; each agricultural school Is to hold short courses 
of at least one week each year Including a course In domestic economy, canning, 
preserving, and cooking, . ' 

Or^m . — It Is provided (1907) that any union high school may establish a 
Jient of Industrial training In connection with the school under Itaman* 
the expense Is to be met the same as for other schools; the State- 
) to give Information and assistance as far as possible. 

The ^hool law provides (s^. 274, 1911) that the hlgh-school course of study 
must have t^o years of required work, uniform throughout the State, to be pre- 
scribed by the State superintendent, and that the optional work to be prescribed 
by the county hlgh-school board' or ulatrlct-school boafe, after consultation 
with the State superintendent, may be all or In part industrial, and In this*, 
case the optional work may be extended through tbe four years* course. 

PcnnMplvania. — The school law of 1911 In article 4'kothrtrlres any board of 
school directors to establish the following additional schools or departments 
for the education and recreation of persons in the district which shall be an 
Integral part of the pnblic-school district and shall be so administered; namely, 
high schools, manual training schools, vocational schoo^ domestic science 
schools, ''kindergartens. llbruHes, museums; * ♦ * public lectures, together;, 

• with such othe/kchools or educational departments as they may see proper to 
establish. 

^ Article 9 provides that the State board of education shall encourage agrlcul • 
tdnU education, manual training, domestle science, and such other vocational and 
practical education as the peeds of the Oommonwealth may require. « 
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ArUcle 10 directs the State superlutendent to apiwlut one expert assistant In 
agricultural education, one In Industrial education, and one In drawing. 

Article 16 prescribes, for the elementary course of study, the couimon English 
branches together with such other branches. Including drawing, physical train- 
ing, elementary manual training, elementary dajuestlc scloiice, and elementary 
agriculture, as the board of school directors In any district may prescribe 

The vocaUon .education law of 1013 (No. 92. 1913) defines rocutlonal educa- 
tion as that “the controlling puriJose of which Is to fit for profitable einploy- 
meut<” ‘Industrial, agricultural, or household arts schwis or department or 
vocaUoual school or department shall me. , « distinctive organization of 
courses, pupils, and teachers approved by the State board of edncaUon de- 
8lgne<l to give either Industrial, agricultural, or household arts education as 
herein defined.” Household arts education Is “ that form of vocational education 
Which fits for occupations connected with the household “ household arts school 
or department shall mean a vocational school de.slgned to develop, on a vo<-n- 
tlonal basis, the capacity for hou.sehold work, such as cooking, household ser- 
vlw. and other occuimtlou^ In the household;" "evening class In n household 
school or department shajymeau a class giving training In lionieninklng to girls 
or women over H years of age, however Uiey may be employed during the dav ” 
(Sec. a.) ‘ ‘ * 

The State l>oard of education is directed to Investigtitcr and to aid in the intro- 
ducUoii of vocational education; to asalst In establiBlilug schools and depnrt- 
. ments and to inspect and approve them ; Uie State 8U|>erintendeut is directed to 
apiwiut “oxi»ert aasiatunta other Uinn those already provldtxl by inw an may 
be necessary in industrial, household arts, or uKricnltural (xlncatloQ.** (Sec. *2 ) 

Any school district muy through its board of school directors esUhlish and 
malutaln vocatidlml sohoolH aud dej)arUuenta ; two or more dlstrictH may join 
In 80 establlsfaiug and mnlutalniug ; “tm advisory committee couu>osed of mem- 
bers representing local trades, iudustrles, and occuimtions " may be aiHHilnte<l. 
(Secs. 3. 4, 6, 6.) Nonresident pnplls may be admitted, the district of residence 
to pay a tuition fee. (Sec. 7.) 

For the support of approved vocational schools and departments the State 
shall pay anunnlly au amount equal to two-thirds the gum which bus bcn^ ex- 
pended during the previous yetir for iustructioii in practical subjects and in 
such related techulcal and academic subjects us may be necessary to complete 
well-rounded courses of training; Provided, No one school district Bliall rec*eive 
. more than $5,000 any one sc'htx)! year.*’ School districu that have paid tui- 
tion In approved local or joint vocational schools or departments shall be reim- 
bursed to the extent of oue-half. (Sec. 9.) 

Rhode Chapter -845, 1012, authorizing State aid lu supjSort of indus- 

trial education : 

^ “ Section J, In case any town shall provide instruction In manual training 
and household arts lu Us ijabllc schools, with the approval of the State board of 
education, such town shall be entitled to receive as aid from the State u sum 
not exceeding one-half of the amount expended by said town for the purchase 
of apparatus necessary for such Instruction. 

** Sec. 2. Any town that shall establish and maintain day or evening conrse.-i 
for vocational Industrial education, including Instruction in the principles and 
practice of agriculture and training in the mechanic and other industrial arts,^" 
which .worses are approved us to (Xjulpment, Instruction, exi>endUure, super- 
vision, and conditions of attendance by the State board of education, slmll 
^ he entitled to receive aid from the State In support of In^ructlon in Such 
^ oouraes to an amount not wceedlng one-half of the «itire expenditure of the 
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8ame The cost of equipment or of buildings or of land or of rent of rooms 
Shull not be Includeil In this reckoning. This section shall not be construed to 
entitle towns to receive Suite nid for manual training high schools or other 
secondary schools maintaining manual training deiiartments, except In so far 
as such schools Include courses prtyierly classed as Industiiul courses. ’ 

The 1012 act carries an appropriation of $5,000, available after July, 1. '3. 

South Carolina.— TLe hlgh-school act (1907) classifies all high ^hoi ;s as 
4-year, ,3-yeiir, and 2-year high schools, aud provlde.s for aid of $7tt0, $000, 
resiK'CtIvely. on certain conditions. “Any and all high schools established tin, >r 
this act shall include Instruction In mominl training, esi>eclnlly in agriculture 
and domestic science.” Additional aid may be given for Industrial and com- 
nierclal HubJectK. 

^ By rule of the State board of education, adopted April 4, 1913, State aid In 
the sum of $100 per annum shall be allowwi to any wliool maintaining a success- 
ful and satisfactory class In sewing, cwiking, or manual training.” 

Tenncaaer.—Tbe e<lucntlon law of 1909 provides for the "General education 
ftial ” to include 25 i>er cent of the gross revenues. KIght per cent of this Is 
to constitute a county hlgh-school fund for aiding county high schools. It shall 
be t/e duty of the State board of education to grade all county high schools, 

" to iyrescrlbe their minimum courses of ^tudy, requiring the elements of agri- 
culture and home economics to be taught In all .-<chool.s. ’ "And no county 
may receive more thati one-flftleth of the fund, and no school shall receive more . 

than ono-thlrd the amount received from other sources and expended for 
JuaIntennncK” 


The of 1913 Increases the “Genernl education fund’* from 25 to 33i 
IXT ce^ of the reyemios, and provides for nn extra appropriation to each first- 
class high .school In amount duplicating the c-ounty money u^ for agriclilture, 
manual training, or home economics, the imixlmam from the State being $l,60o! 

• Texaa.—ny a law adoitted In ]<)09 the high schools of the State are classlBed 
according as they give 4-year, 3-ycar, or 2-year courses and me v certain other 
conditions. State aid Is given, duplicating money set apart locally, for estab- 
lishing aud raantalnlng one or more deitartments of agrlcnlture, manual train- 
ing, and domestic econoni 3 -. First and second class schools may receive $500 to 
$1,500 for a department of agriculture ami $500 to $1,000 each for a department 
of domestic economy, and a deptirtment of manual training, with a maximum 
• total of $2,000 to any one school ; third-class schools, maj- receive $600 to $1,000 
for a departmetit of agrlcnlture. The grant may not be made more than twice 
to the same school. An appropriation of $.50,000 a year Is made for this pur- 
|K)se. Similar deiwrtments were aided In three State normal schools. ,An act 
effective .September 1, 1014, retpilreo the teaching of cotton grading or classing 
In the State normal schools. Industrial schools, summer normal ^hools, 
teaclKfrs- Institutes, and In all public schools. While this requirement Is prl- 
mnrlly, of course, for Industrial efficiency It will obvously spread knowledge 
valuable to the household. 

Vermoat.— The schov)l law (sec. 1004) provides that In elementary schools 
“ the Iward of school directors may provide for dally Instruction In vocal music, 
physical culture, drawing, and the Industrial irts and sciences by a regular 
teacher or teachers, and a town may Instruct Its directors to provide for such 
instruction”; and (sec. 1018) that If high schools “ lu.stnictlon may be given In 
political, social, moral, and industrial sciences, commercial subjects, ancient and 
modem, languages, music and physical culture, and In fine and mechanical arts." ' 

Act 40, 1908, provided a State grant of $260 for an approved manual-training 
course In any high or grammar school, but this was repealed by Act 74. 1918, 
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which proWdes that a town malntuining a high school of the first class may 
provide" courses or departments of manual training, domestic economy, or agri- 
culture, with special instructors, and for approved courses for which not less 
than $600 has been paid In salaries, the State will grant $200 for each course or 
department so maintained. The school boards in the towns of a sopervision 
union may unite in employing si>eclal Instructors In manual training,- domestic 
science, agriculture, singing, or drawing, and if not less than $000 Is paid an 
Instructor In any of ttese subjects during a school year, the State will n)^ke a 
grant of $200. 

Act 62, 1910, established n Slate school of agrlctOture at Randolph, and 
Act 67, 1913, creates a similar school In Addison or Rutland County; In both 
schools domestic science is Included In the program. 

Act 77, 1912, appropriates $1,500 for a Iona collection of lantern Slides, illus- 
trating the “ resources, manufactures. Industries, physical features, ngrlculttire, 
and home life of Vermont and the world.” 

Virffinia. — By the law of 1907 county, city, or district school boards, nml 
counties, cities, towns, and districts may a])propriate to nonset'tarlan schools 
of manual. Industrial, or technical training, and may also provide for the Intro- 
duction of manual or Industrial training apd other special branches into any 
public schools. 

By the law of 1908 the State board of education Is authorized to sekKrt at 
least one high scho<jl In each of the 10 congressional districts In which ” a 
thorough course In agriculture, the domestic arts and sciences, and lannual 
training shall be glyen In addition to the academic course,” and ‘‘at least one- 
fourth of the'sch^l time shall be devoted to these subjects,” “All female 
students attending the high schopl provided for/onder this act shall 'be In-** 
structed In tbe^domestic arts and, sciences, and^ suitable equipment for such 
Instruction, shall be provided.” They ‘‘may also talce the agricultural course 
W they so desire,” ” The agricultural high schools may be used as centers for 
i greeting the demonstration farm work and other extenslc^n work through the 
congressional districts, under regulations prescribed by the State board of 
education and the prekldent of the Virginia College of Agriculture.” 

“'Regulations of the State board of education, 1911.” section 80; ” In all the 
common schools the following subjects shall, be taught: Orthography' ♦ • 

.and local school boards may provide for the Inlroductjon of ninslc. nature study, 
manual training, and elementary agriculture Into the schools." 

Woihifigton. — By a recent rule of the State board of education elghtl; grade 
pupils taking the examinations for the State elghth-gmde certlfloate will be 
required after May, 1014, to take an, examination in either agriculture,^. manual 
training, or domestic science, ^ 

We*t Virffinia.~^o si)eoIal legislation, but household arts are taught In larger 
. cities and towns and In several rural communities. 

WUoonHn , — Chapter 503, lOOT, provides that any board having charge of n 
free high school, or of a high school having afeourse of study equivalent to 
the course or courses prescribe^ by the State superintendent, may establish a 
manual-training department in the high school, or In the high school and upi>er 
Ihree grades of the elementary school, and that State aid will bO ghen up to 
pne-half the expenditure, but not to exceed $850 for hIgh-school and grade 
work for each department and $250 for the high school only for each depart- 
ment : Provided^ Th^t aid will not be given for more than three departments. 

. Two three hlgb-school districts may unite to secure a teacher of manual 
' training. 

r By the law of 1901, amended. in 1Q03,* 1007, 1009, and 1911, county schools of 
agrtcnltare and domestic economy may be estobllshed by the county board, or 
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jointly by two or more counties. “ Instruction shall be given In the elements 
of agriculture, Including Instruction concerning the soil, the plant life,, and the 
animal life of the farm; a system of farm accounts shull also be taught; In- 
iJtructlon shall also be given In manual training and domestic economy, and 
such other subjects as may be prescribed.” Graduation from (JSramon schools 
Is required for admission; special winter classes may be provided. State aid 
Is given of $6,000 If the average dally attendance Is less than 112, $7,000 If 
the attendal^ce Is 112 to 137, and $8,000 If over 137. 

w'isoonsin. In 1909, authorized the estitbllshment of trade schools by cities; 
the appointment of a local advisory “connnlttee on trade schools”; the levy- 
ing of a special tax of not over one-half mill for a trade-school fund; and 
action by the4ocul school board, subject to a referendum In^npproval If peti- 
tioned by- 20 i>er cent of the voters. ^ 

Chapter 610, 1911, provides a State system of Industrial education with the 
following pro\isIon8 : State board of Industrial education; an assistant for 

Industrie education In the office of the State suiwrlntendetit, with sujMinisIon 
of industrial, evening, continuation, and commercial schools (not agricultural 
schools) ; In towns and cities of over 5,000 there shall be: and In smaller towns 
there may be, a local board of industrial education, with general sui)ervi8ion 
of luBtnictlon; mi i>etltIon from 25 iMirsona qualified to atteud, an Industrial, 
evening, continuation, or commerdnl school shall be established; a sp^Ial tax 
not to excee<l one-half mill may be levied; the course of study shall be ap- 
proved by Uie State sni>erlnteiulent of education and the State board bf Indus- 
trial education, and ” shall Include English, cllzonsblp. sanitation, and hygiene, 
and the use of safety devices and such other branches as the State puperin- 
t(?udent and State board sUaJl api>rove”; State aid equal to one-half the amount 
expended during the pnvotllng year Is granted, with a maximum of $3,000 to 
any one sclmol and $10.(KM) to any one city, and not more than 30 schools 
are to be aided; the schools are open to^lbrsons of 14 years of age or older. 
The lnwY«jlso directs the S|:ate board of Industrial education to “constitute a 
body GoJ>v«te under the name of the board of trustees of Stout Institute, ’^o 
accept, j{old, and imdutnln as a trustee for the State this Institution at Moiiotu- 
Inee. 

Cliapters 505 and 000, 1911, require children 14 to 16 years of age, working 
under permit ns provided by law, to attend evening, continuation, lilduatrlnl, 
or commercial schools when established not less than five hours i>er week for siy 
months or a year; the employer to allow reduction In hourgA>i work. 

Chapter 347, 1911. regulates apprenticeship, requiring, among ot^er provl- 
8ion< that the Indenture Include an agreement that the appr uitice attend school 
not less than five hours a week. 

An net- of 1013 (bill No. 142 S.) provides for State aid of %2O0 for “a short 
course of agriculture and domestic science in high schools.” The course Is to 
he 16 weeks In lengtl^And commence about Noveml^r 1 ; It “ shall not be ap- 
proved unless the teaching force shall be'adequutc to properly administer all 
courses adopted and In force In such school”; and the special course must be 
“ under the direct instruction of a teacher holding a special license from the 
State superintendent to teach the special subject” Tuition of all pupils attend- 
ing Is to be paid by the towns. The short-course law Is limited 1n Its benefits 
to 20 schools. ' , , 

TTyomin^.-^The school law provides (ch. 88, 1895) that the. ^ school board 
of any district shall have f>ower to cstablisb Industrial and manual-training 
schools In connection with the public schools of said district.” 
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Section 3. STATE CERTmCATIOE SPECIAL TEACHEks OP HOUSE- 
HOLD ARTS. 


The classroom teacher as teacher of kovsehold arts . — The stand- 
ards set as to who may teach household arts in the public schools 
will determine rather completely the character of instruction given. 

, subject mi^ht conceivably be taught by the regular teacher j it 
might be regarded as a special school subject to be taught by a spe- 
cialist. As a matter of fact, both tendencies have l)ee,n apparent in 
the teaching of the subject, while, as Dr. Jessup says,' “ the prevail- 
ing means of securing and directing instruction in domestic science 
has been the employment of special teachers or supervisors, who have 
taken, in the main, the entire responsibility of this work,” yet there 
have not been lacking e.vamples of the organization of household- 
arts teaching in the hands of thd'classroom teacher; and it is evident 
that some of the most significapt instruction in this field — for e.xam- 
ple, in, one-room rural schools — turns, on the training of the class- 
room teacher in domestic science. Some of our be^ experience and 
authority to-day points to the teaching of all arts subjects, in the 
first* six grades at least, by the regular classroom teacher, in order 
to ^ress the educational rather tl\aii the vocational aim in the 
teaching. 

I./egal recognition of the need of home economics in the equip- 
ment of every trained grade teacher is already in evidence. This 
is exemplified in the Oklahoma requirement of an examination in 
domestic science for all fii-st, second, and third-grade teachers’ cer- 
tificates; the new requirements of Iowa and Indiana for its general 
teaching and corresponding examinations of teachers ; tind the provi- 
sion of North Dakota w'hich places home economics among the list 
of recyiired elective subjects from which a selection is to be made ‘ 
in the examination for the second and first grade elementary .ind 
professional certificates. The New Mexico law also permits the 
State boai-d of education' to require an examination in domestic 
science and other vocational subjects in the certification of teachers. 

A provision of similar import is that requiring- an examination in 
elementary agriculture in the certification of teachers, as in' Alabama, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Nebraska, Texas, and possibly other States, thus 
reinforcing the preparation of the rural teaching force at a most 
important point There is also the similar requirement of an exami- 
nation in manual training for the elementary certificate in New 
Jersey. Grade teachers, it would seem, should, as a matter-<)f course, 
have preparation in home science, and in addition rural teachers 
should be certified as to preparation in agriculture and urban teachers 


p 
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» ‘Social Factors Affocting Special Supervlrioo. A. Je«8»p, Teachers College, Colum- 
bis Unlvenlty. ContrlbutloiMi to EducatioQ. New York, 1911, p. 68. 
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as to manual training; or, if we adopt ultimately the proposal to 
amalganiute all practical arts subject, agriculture, manual training, 
household arts, fiye arts, etc., into a single industrial and prevocu- 
tional subject for the elementary grades, then the certification of all 
elementary teachers should include examination in this field. A 
different approach to tlie same end (of providing some knowledge of 
domestic science to grade and rural teachers) is, of course, afforded 
by the laws regarding normal training classes in high schools and 
normal schools, elsewhere referred to (p. 125), which tend to include 
domestic science in the. curricula. Domestic science in the prepara- 
tion and certification requirement of every common-school teacher 
st^ems a desii able and possible standard. Onl>» thus can large num- 
bers x>f girls be reached with training for homemaking. 

The special teacher and super cisor of household arts . — The related^ 
problem of certification of special teachers and supervisors of house- 
hold science has received more attention. Thirty-thi’ee States issue 
some form of special State certificate to the s])ecial househohl-scieiice 
teacher and supervisor (Table 1, p. 42), and in at least five other 
States the special nornml-school diploma or other credential or 
examination by State, city, or county officials provides a modus 
oi)eran(li. Nine States report definitely that no provision has Ijeen 
made for Stab^ certification of sj^ecial teachers of domestic science. 
Throe-*fourths of the States, therefore, ha\*e consulered it desirable 
to standardize, by State certification, the qualifications of the special 
teacher of ho'usehohT science. A statement of the regulations as to 
certification in the different States is given elsewhere (p. 3G) ; there 
follows herewith a stateinent'^of the general .tendencies in the State . 
regulations and certain recommendations as to standards. 

In the State regulations ns to certification of special teachers-of 
domestic%,*ience there is a tendency to spe<*ify special training in an 
approved higher institution which re(]uifes Jiigh-school graduation 
for admission, and provides a two years’ coih'so as a minimum. The 
mini mum isjstated as one year by Indiana, but ns two years by Idaho, 
Illinois, Minnesota, New York, and Olno. Okhihoina. specifies spe- 
cial training without defining the amount. Two years of special 
training is short enough, and with the iijovem^nt for requiring college 
graduation for h igli -school teachers this requirement for the special * 
teacher of domestic science will gradually advance. At jiresent a 
minimum of tw^o years’ professional training beyond high school ^ 
is a standard which the various States may well adopt as soon as ' 
possible. 

The time must bo at hand for revoking laws or regulations, which ^ 
now permit persons who have had no formal training to qualify by 
examination as supervising Jeachers of domestic science. Eigliteen 
60430“— 16 3 ^ ' 
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States at least t^us grant special domestic-science certificates on ex- 
amination without even specifying a minimum of training; this open 
door may be necessary in the initial stages of a new subject, but home 
economics is beyond such a stage. Now that there are available gradu- 
ates of colleges, normal schools, and^technical schools who have com- 
pleted a two-year or longer technical course, it is educational suicide 
to encourage persons to prepare by self-study for examinations as 
special teachers of household science. If such examinations are 
continued as a possible alternative to certification on the basis of ap- 
proved training, it is desirable to throw stringent safeguards- about 
them. 

Such a provision as that of Vermont authorizing, without exami- 
nation, a special* certificate to a successful teacher who has held a 
certificateja. also open to objection. It may ^guarantee a person who 
knows how to teach, but it has no safeguard as to what is taught. 

. It is a transition measure, of course, to be succeeded, as soon as pos- 
sible, by certification of persons of special training,” as the same 
Vermont regulation provides. 

One State at least requires the holder of the special certificate to 
hold also a regular teacher’s certificate. This seems unnecessary if 
teaching ability is guarrateed by trainmg in methods of teaching 
as part of a two-year technical training. 

The Tex^ plan of permitting cities at the discretion of the city 
superintendent of echools'to hire sf>ecial teachers, without requiring 
an examination or a teacher’s certificate, disregards the whole value 
of certification and is not to be recommended. 

The granting of the certificate for a limited time, say, one year, to 
be renewed for two or three years without examination, and t^n 
made permanent, or, better, renewable, without examination, ror 
periods of S or 10 years — as long as one teaches — is better than the 
granting unconditionally of a life certificate. The initial life grant 
is dubious in all cases, and the life grant^fter a preliminary, period 
may be questionable in case of those who give up teaching and years 
later wish to resume it inthout reexamination. 


The New* York provision that the State commissioner may, in 
^special cases, certificaie for vocational schools persons with “inti- 
mate knowledge ^ined.by field or shop experience, witl} evidence of 
' a satisfactory general education,” is likely to have occasional sig- 
nifi<»nce, especially if the teaching of household trades in indu^rial 
schools is organize with , its necessity of trade-trained teac^era 
^The requirement of the Penm^lvania vocational law that the practi-. 
p cal household-arts teacher mu|it have, in addition to a "two-years’ 
g gaining, “ thr^ yc^ experience in practical housekeeping,” 

r IS commendable; so is^the New Jersey method of having such ex-^* 
• perienoe tested by an eiamining comhiittee of two hpusekeeperS. 
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^ The use. of the normal-school diploma as a standard for a speciat 
certificate, as in*Colorado and Wisconsin, is intelligible,^ and may be 
recommended elsewhere as the normal scbo(>|s strengthen their house- 
hold-science departments. The Maine law pving aid for domestic 
science to all normal schools, so that every teacher may include this 
subject in her preparation and special additional aid to on^ normal 
school in order that it may train supervisors and special teachers of 
domestic scienlje, is relevant here. ^ 

More desirable perhaps is the statement of standards for such cer- 
tificates in ierfns of university or college study of home economics, as 
suggested in the Montana statute and as stated in detail in the note- 
worthy ^specifications for high-school certification in domestic science 
and art in Utah, where required collegiate courses are quantitatively 
enumera^A thus : For domestic science, three State credits in organic 
chemistr^^hysics, eccmthnics, physiology, art (high-school art.ac-^ 
cepted) ; four State credits in dietetics (two may be in^hysiological ^ 
chemistry or advanced physiology) ; house sanitation (two may be 
. in bacteriology) ; and six State credits in food. For domestic ' art, 
the same, except that botany shall be included or may be substituted 
for physics, sewing for food, and textiles for dietetics. Such a 
requirement cuts the grotfnd from un<^er ill-prepered teachers who 
may hope to “squeeze through” teachers’ examinations and secure 
certificates for teaching an attractive, specialty. It suggests the. 
serious ^andards set in State medicUj examinations. Truly . the» 
teachers of home making need to be competent “ social physicians,” 
and the Utah requirements rigidly enforced point one way to guar- 
anteeing their proficiency. - 

Niw York City certificates . — The regulations regarding teachers 
of cooking and sewing and supervisors or “directors” of these sub- 
jects may be quoted : . 


Cookinc — ^To be eligible for examination for license aa special 

teacher of'cookina the applicant most hare one of the 'following qualifications: 
(a) Graduation from a satiafactory high school or Institution of equal or hlaber 
rank, or an equivalent academic training, or the passing of an academic examt- 
natioB, and the completion of a satisfactory course of professional training of 
at least two years In coqklng; (5) graduation from a cbUege course recognised 
by the regents of the University of the State of New York, which Includes 
satisfactory courses In the prlnclplea^of education and In cooking; (o) gradua- 
tion from a satisfactory high school or Institution of equal or higher rank, or 
an equlval^t academic training, or the passing of an academic examlnatlQii ; 
and the completion of a satisfactory course of professional training of at leaat 
one year, fbllowed by two years* successful experioive In ieralng cooking. 

Setqlnp Icochcra.^ — To be eligible for examluation for^ license as a special 
teiicher of sewing the applicant most have the following quaUilcatlons : (o) 
.Gradnation from a satisfactory high school -or Institution of equal or higher 
ranX or ah equivalent academic training, or the passing of an academdc «xaml- 
nation; (b) the cooQpletkm of a gattifocto]^ course of professional i^ln^ of 
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at least two yeafs to the special brooch she la to teach; (c) one year of ex- 
l»^ience In teaching sewing, or throe years’ experience* as a ctoeb teacher teach- 
ing sewing a ^tisfactory portion oj the time. These three years may be iu- 
clusire of the years devoted to professional t mining. 

Director.~~To be eligible as a director of a special brunch, the applicant must 
have thp following qualiflcatlons: (a) Graduation from a college or university 
recognized by the regents of the University of the State of New York; Cb) 
graduation from a course of professional training of at least two years In the 
special branch that he is to su{)ervi8e or teach; (c) at least thre^ years’ suc- 
cessful experience as teacher of such special branch. 

Section 4. STATE REGULATIONS REGARDING CERTIFICAJES FOR SPE- 
CIAL TEACHERS OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS, BY STATES. 

Arizona. Manual training, donvestlc science, or , kindergarten teachers wlio» 
are graduates of an approved mnmial tmidlng. domestic science, or kindergarten 
school may be licensed to teach such subjects by the. State board of examiiiern. 

If such a teacher can not so qualify, then- such teacher mnst pass such an exami- 
nation as the State board of education may prescril^e. 

Californio. — County boards of education 4uny grant special cert ideates on ex- 
amination. or credentials, or both. 

Co/orodo.— The normal school Issues special dlploinns fnr donu'stic science, 
manual training^ and sewing. . ^ 

De/otcarc.— Tlfe State issues certificates to graduates of approved schools or 
on examination. ^ 

pistr^t of Columbia, — Certificates are issued by the board of education of the 
District 

/7oridtf.->A special certificate, valid for five years, may be isgned by tlio 
State superintendent on satisfactory testimonalsi as to peculiar fitness for 
teaching any- one or’more branches not included lu the* requirement for 'the 
second-grade certificate; the candidate shaU make a grade of uot less than 
90 per cent on such branch or branches in such examinations as shall be pre- 
scribed by the State superintendent with such assistants as he may select.*’ 

Ocorpto.— Special certificates, entitling the holder to teach or supervise the 
special subject, and requiring graduation from high school or Its equivalent in 
scholarship, and training !«■ the siHJclalty and In the science and art of tencli- 
ing, may be granted by the State board of education In domestic science and 
art, manual training, and certain other subjects. 

Idaho.— The State board of education may. Issne Rpeclallsts’ StatO certificates 
good only for special teachers *»f music, drawing, manual training, doinestic 
science, and physical education to graduates of approved schools which offer 
courses of not less than two years* work, with high-echool work i»rerequi8lte. 
Valid for special subject only for eight years. (See 91, b, law of 1911.) 

JlNnols.— Special certificate In domestic art, valid for two years In elementary 
,or hlgh^,school8 of the county In which issued and renewable for three-year 
periods, is granted by the county superintendent. Requirements shall be * 
gfidpatlon from a recognlzetl high school, or equivalent preparation, and a 
certificate showing completion In a recognized higher institution of learning of 
at least two years of special training In^e subject or subjects tbe oandldate 
d^res to teach ; or In lieu of that, Batisactory evidence of four years* success- 
M Inching of such subject gud jsaocessful examination in. English and the 
p^liiclpleli and methods of teaching. 

Indiana,-^~The State superintendent issuea ** sapervlsorB* licenses" In sewing 
>nd In cooUng, resp^ valid to supervise and teach the subje<^ in any of 
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the public schools : examlnatlp£^ open to i)erBuaB ** meeting the eligibility re- 
quirements for 0 12 months’ coniuion school ” (graduates of a commissioned or 
certified high school who have had at least 12 weeks* normal training) and to 
those who have had n course of one year or more In some approved i»hool of 
sewing or cooking. The licenses are Issued for 12, 24, or 30 months. The 
county superintendent Issues similar licenses, good, however, only In the 
county of Issue. 

\ ^he vc'oiitlonnl-educntlon law of 1913 provides that “after September 1, 
915. all teucliers required to teoch elementary ogrl cal tore. Industrial work, or 
domestic science shall have passed an examination in such subjects prepared 
by the State board of education.” (Sec. 6.) 

ImcQ . — The education board of examiners may Issue a special certificate to 
any teacher of mnslc, drawing, t^enmanshlp. or other special branches, or to 
any primary teacher of sufficient experience, who shall pass such examluatlon 
ns the board may require In the different brarichea Valid for the branch epecl- 
flod for five years. 

By an act at>i>roved 1913 elementary agrlcnlttire, domestic science, and 
manual training are required to he ^taught In public schools after July, 1916. 
.after which date “elementary agriculture and domestic science shall be In- 
cUidetl among the subjects required In* the examination of those applicants 
for tenohers’ certificates who are required by the provisions of this act to teach 
•agriculture and domestic science.” » • 

nxa^f.— StHVIal certificates in mnnunl training, domestic science, and 
domestic art are Issued to holders of valid tenj!hefs’ certiflentes who have hnd 
sr>ec!al preparation satisfactory to the State board. 

Tenebers of domestic science nnd art nnd agriculture in high schools ap- 
prove<l by ‘the State board of education and receUdng State aid must be ap- 
sProved by the State superintendent. 

^\LouUiana,--'* The qualification of the teacher shall be the equivalent of a fall 
cd^se in home economics In an Institution offering specific training to teach the 
sunjt'cts In this course.” — “Rules and Regulations • •• • to govern Dq>art* 

menfh of Agriculture nnd Domestic Science. 4013.” 

cpfslcntlals of special tenchers of household subjects must be 
accepted by both county and State superintendents, or the tenchers mast be 
examined. ' ’ * 

a sftachunetU.— Chavwr 375. 1011, provides that after July 1, 101?. no person 
shall tench in a Stnt^^-nblod high school unless he possesses a hlgh-scbool 
teacher’s certificate Isf^ued by the State board of educntloA. A spqclol certificate 
Is granted in manual arts, domestic science, and other suhjeota 
Jf<nrir«r>fo^.— Each high school or grade Instructor In sewing or cooking must 
be n graduate of nnVcredtted technical school and roust hold n special indus- 
trial certificate securwl from the superintendent of public instruction and Issued 
only on the recommendation of jiersons In position to know the qiiallflcatk>ns 
of the candidate nnd upon the Indorsement of the State lns|>ector. * 

— Spi»ctn! certiflentes In household arts, valid for five years and fbr 
^ life, are Issued ns follows : (1) Standard four-y^nr blgh-school course or equiva- 
lent Is the required basis far preparation ; (2) thorough preparation shown by 
diploma from s)>eclnl professional school of high rank or by searching examina- 
tion and other evidences of proficiency In the study j^nd teaching of the subject 
Is required; (8) all candidates fOr five-year special certificate' will be given an 
examination In pedagogy and elementary psychology, and. In addition, for 
; l^oi^hold arts, In literature, geography, chemistry, physiology, and hygl&ie* 
hon Behold arts (Including drawing and, designing). In ^ch examination the 
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specialty will be waived on presentation of a diploma of gradnatlon from a 
•chool of recognized, sending. 

- ifottfono.— Act ot 1913, 'eectlon 905; “(e) Special Certlflcatea Upon tlie 
request of any board of school district tnisteee or ita representative or any 
county auperlntendkit of schools, a special certlflcate valid onl^n the district 
requesting the same may be granted by the State superinttjfcnt of public 
Instruction, in music, drawing, elocution, physical, culture, penmanship, manual 
training, domestic science, agrlcnUuic, commercial and kindred subjects, first 
three primary and kindergarten grades, to any teacher who presents satisfac- 
tory evidence of special proficiency for teaching any of the above subjects, as 
shown by any certificates and credentials held by such teacher: Provided^ That 
such special certlflcate ahall be valid only for one year and shall entitle the 
holder to teach only such special subjects as are 'stated In said certificate.” 

Act of 1913, section 17CK), provides that teadiers In manual-tralnlug schools 
must have the special manual-training teachers’ certlflcate, granted on the basis 
of “ a- suflaclent generfl education and the professional and technical training 
necessary for such manual and industrial training ” ; and that teachers In 
vocatlonal-tralnifig courses shall have special certificates , based on general 
educational qualiflcatiocs and ** special training and practical experience in the 
vocation which they are to teach.” 

Nebraska , — State and city certificates may be granted to a special super- 
visor of domestic science on examinntlon or. In lieu thereof, on graduation fron/ 
a recognized special training school. ' ' 


Nevada , — The State board of ^ucatlon shall, grant special certificates valid 
for music, manual training, penmanship, conimerclnl subjects, - kindergarten 
work, or any specified foreign languages, “provided It shall he satisfied that the 
applicant is competent to teach such sr>eclal subject. The board shall determin<» 
• , as-to the fitness of the*nppllcant by whatever method shall appear to be most 
apiJroprlate*”, Valid for two years. 

New Jersey , — “ Sj^Ial certificates” are Issued to teachers of induhtrlai-and 
tec^cal subjects; among others, to teachers of cooking, requiring examination 
in the theory and practice of cooking, household chemistry, and physiology and 
hygien^; and to teachers of sewing, requiring the theory and practicS of sewing, 
- Incldding dressmatcing. These certificates ^re" valid for one year, are ^enew^le 
without examination for two years, and are made permanent after thr^ yd^ 
pt successful teaching. “Vocational certificates” may be issued to applicants 
for positions in gtate^ided vocational schools In various subjects, Including 
the “household arte vocational certificate” The limited certificate, granted for 
one year, requires at least a two-year course la general household arts In a 
recognised .school or college (In lieu of this academic training ^nd adequate 
^ experience in household arts may he accepted), and In addition a demonfitratloa 
; . of ability to a committee pf at least two housekeepers appointed by the State 
hoard of ekaxnlner& The candidate must further be 21 years of age.' The 
certificate may be made permanest after three years of successful teaching. A 
supervisor's vocational certificate In household arts” may be issued to an 
applicant for a position as sup^isor or as principal in a State-aided vocational 
" school, provided she • holds -a permanent “ vocatlopal certlflcate ” and has had 
adequate expedeoce in a vocatioDal school. This may be made permanent after 


;a'year.-> 

; ;2^eio ifeeto,— The State board of education is empowered to require an ei- 
aminatiott in vocational subjects, todudlng ddknestic ^enoe, in the certlflcatlpn 
' By, recent^ resolution of the board two credits may be allowed for 
these aoh|actS;tow^ cerU^tion of ^dmra, but no more. Al^ these sub- 
'Jseta are included In ti9ie optional list, but if one is us^ as an optional and a 
<^edlt made, only this credit dud one other are counted. * 
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New York.— A special license Is issued requiring hlgh-school graduation and • 
two years’ special training in an approved Instttutlou, In vo<aitlonal schools 
there are similar requirements of high-echool training followed by a com- 
pleted course In the special subject In an approved professional Institution- but 
in special cases Intimate knowledge gained by field or shop experience, with 
evidence of a Mtlsfactory general educaUon, Is accepted In the case of such 
vocational teachers. , 

North Carolina.— The teacher In the department of county farm-life scheol 
“for special training of girls for homeniaklng and housekeeping mi the farA 
must hold hlgh-school teacher’s certificate on all required subjects except 
Latin, Greek, and the modem languages. Including an additional certificate 
from the State board of examiners and the president of the Strite Normal anh ■ 
Industrial College, stating such person has furnished satisfactory evidence of 
qualifications tv special training and ptactlcal experience for such position,” 

North Dafco/o.— Special certificate for teaching agriculture, the commercial 
subjects, domestic science, manual and Industrial training the commob 
schools, graded or high schools, may be fssned to applicants who possess / 
quallficaUons equivalent to those for second-grade professional certificate (20 
years of. age. nine months’ experleice In teaching). Such certificates arc 
vulld for as many years ns the State board of examiners may specify. Domestic 
science is Included among the elective subjects In examlDatloos for elementary 
certlflcntes and professional certlflcates for teachers; ^ 

OWo.— Special domestic science certificates are granted to gra<luates of any 
approved normar school, teachers* college, college, or university who have a 
minimum of two years’ academic or professional training beyond the high 
school, 

_ OfcloAomo.— Special certlflcatea to taach or supervlae In special subjecte ahaU 

be l8sue<l by the SUte board of education to applicants preaentlng proof of 
gniduatlon from departments of special work for which cerOflcate Is requested, 
provided such school ^ department be approved by the State board of edu- 
cnllon: Proriied furtnw. That such teacher Is holder of State certificate of at 
least the grammar-school grade. 

First-grade, second-grade, and third-grade teachers’ certificates all require 
an examination In^mestlc science. ,,, 

Ores/on.— VpoQ me appllcaOon of any board of dlreciora the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction may at hla discretion Issue a certificate, without 
examination, to teach In a number of special subjects. Including doinMOc 
Bclence and .domestic art. Before Usulng the certificate the superintendent 
.most receive satisfactory evidence of the applicant’s fitness to teach the subject 
Pemuvlvania.— The sui>erlntendent of public Instruction shaU provide for 
special examf^tlons and for tem()or^ry or permanent certificates for teachers • 
o»-8peclal branches. He may grant temporary or permanent certificates for 
teaching special subjects to graduates of approved special schools under auch ' 
conditions as he shall make. 

The qualifications of ai^lal teachers of household arts In the bouaebold-arts 
schools, and departmenu authorised by tbe act of 1913 are stated by the State 
department of public instruction, as follows: The director must " have a train- 
ing equivalent to that received in a household-arts course of a recognised 
.college or a school which gives at least a two years’ course In household arta 
She should have a certificate which enumerates tbe subjects she is required 
to teach.” ” The practical household-arto teacher will be approved as to quall- 
flcntlona when the following conditions ^re fulfilled : She ^ould have a cerUfl- 
r cate which enUtles her to teach household-arts subJecU; a training equivalent " ^ 
tp that received In a twn^^years’ course In general household arts in a rec- " J 
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ognlxed school; at least three years' experience in practical housekeeping.” 
"The fact that a teacher holds a certificnte enumerating honsehold-a rts subjecta 
does xK>t necesBaiily mean that her instruction will be approved.” 

iBland . — Special certificates are granted hy the State, for which 
evidence of training is accepted. 

Tennessee. — Hlgh-school teachers are certificated according to jdepurtments. 
“Home economics” forms one department, and for It examinations are re- 
qBlre<lin spelling, English grammar, cookery, ^wing, and sanitation, 

Tes^s . — Cities and towns with 50Q or more school ^population have boards of 
examiners, and any one of such cities, “may, at the discretion of the su]>erin- 
tendent^f the city schools, employ a teacher o^-any si)eciul brunch not Iiiohideil 
to the requiremenfs for a State certificate without Tequirlug au examination 
or a teacher’s certificate.” 

Utah. — Kequirements for high-school certificates In domestic science and art : 

1. Domestic science kigh-school diplomc . — An applicant for this diploma must 
fulfill all the requirements for a regular blgh-school diploma and must present 
college credit to the equivalent of three State credits for the following subjects 
which may be taken In the college course: Organic chemistry, physics, eco- 
nomics, physiology, art (this may be higb-school art),«and the college equivalent 
of at least four State credits In dietetics (two of these mny be physiologlc.*ii 
chemistry or advanced physiology), house sanitation (two of these may be in 
bacteriology), and six State credits in food. Tble diploma entitles the holder to 
teach in any elementary or high school for life, provided the holder does not 
allow five consecutive years to elapse without following some educational 
pursuit 

la. Domestic art Mgh-s^^m dipiotna. — Same as above, except that botany 
shall be Included or may be^S^tituted for physics, sewing for food, and textiles 
for dietetics. * • - * 

2. Temporary domestic science or art diploma. — This diploma mny be granted 
to a teacher who presents nil the qualifications of 1 or la except the teaching 
requirements. 

In the elementary school the regular certificate Is required. 

rei-mont — Special certificates may be issued the superintendent of educa- 
tion, without examination, to a teacher of succes^l experience lu teaching mid 
previous certification In first or second grade or of special training for teaching. 
Such certificate shall be a license to teach spectol high-school subjects — e. g., 
industrial arts and sciences. Such certiflentee afe valid for five or two years, 
according to the grade of certificate previously held ; in the case of special train- 
ing, the grade of such certificate Is to be determined by the superintendent 

Virginia. — A special certificate may be gnfnted to^teuchers engaged In depart* 
nient work or in special subjects, as manual training and domestic science; valid 
for five years. The candidate must pass first-grade examination, provided that 
the examiner may make exceptions for special certificates In music, drawing, 
and domestic science. 

Washington. — Special certificates shall be Issued by the county superintendent 
or the city superintendent In any city to applicants wbo show by examination 
or otherwise satisfactory evidence of fitness to teach special subjects, such 
as * * ♦ .mannals training, domestic science, etc. The spectal certificate 
shall be valid so long as the holder continues to tench In the city or county 
where granted, unless revoked. 

Wisconsin. — The bolder of a diploma from a manual training school or school 
gf domestic science, upon the completion of a training course ^r teachers equlvn- 
Unt to the Wisconsin normal-school course, may present tl%e facts, with e>i- 
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dence of moral character and two years' teaching, to the State board of 
examiners, and, If recommended by the board, ahall be entitled to a certificate 
from the State superintendent. 

Persons completing the training course for teaching manual training and 
domestic science in Wisconsin normal schools are to be given a license for 
teaching manual training and' domestic science for one year; after one year ‘ 
an unlimited State certificate will be granted. 

Any city superintendent may issue certificates to teachers of speclnl branches * 
after such examination as may. be provided by the school board and approved 
by the State superintendent 

Wyoming.^The State superintendent on the recommendatlou of the State 
board of examiners, shall issue a special technical certificate, valid for four 
years, to teach technical subjects. The candidate shall pass an examination In 
the special branches he expects to teach, but a certificate may be granted with- 
out examination to a graduate of the University of Wyoming to teach subjects 
covered by his course of study. 

Section 5. SUMMARY OF STaA PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION FOR 
HOME, BY SfATES. 

This table summarizes some of the Important points in the legislative pro 
viaion for o<lucatIon for the home stated in the preceding sections ; but, especially, 

It presents the returns of a schedule of inquiry sent to the State superintendents 
of education. 
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Section 6. STATE SUPERVISION OF HOUSEHOLD-ARTS TEACHING IN 

' . *' SCHOOLS. 

Special Statue supervision of household-arts teaching has been insti- 
tuted in Illinois, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Louisiana, Maine, and 
New York. In the States mentioned a woman expert in such work 
is employed. In Illinois she is a high -school inspector of lioiisehold 
science in connection -with the University of Illinois; in Louisiana 
she is a “ State supervisor of home economics” in -public schools, in 
connection with the department of agricultural extension at the State 
university; in Massachusetts a supervisor of the vocational classes in 
household arts, under the State board of education; in Wisconsin a 
State supervisor attached to the office of superintendent of public 
instruction; in Maine the director of home economics in the Farm- 
ington State Normal School is also State suj:>er visor of home eco- 
nomics; and in New York a supervisor of home making was added 
to the staff of the vacation education division .of the Stnte education 
department in October, 1914. State supervision in a number of other 
States — New Jersey, Pennsylviiniii, Indiana, and New Mexico — is pro- 
vided to some extent for household arts by the special State super- 
visor of industrial education, in connection with the new industrial * 
education laws; and in at least two States, Minnesota and Tennessee, 
finch supervision by the State high-school inspector is directed to the 
introduction of home economics. The prov ision of State supervision 
of household-arts teaching in the schools seems one essential point in ' 
its rapid and successful introduction*; whether the necessity of such 
inspection will continue permanently is another question.^ 

The Louisiana supervisor of home economics gives the following 
facts as to her work with the 60 public-school departments and the 
4 normal-school departments: ^ 


The State givea $500 a!d to Mch whool teacblnp borne economics ami requires 
- two-rooms well equipped. TTO ssme credit Is given for the work In home eco- 
nomics as for any other line of work, and It may he suhstltuted for Latin or 
- geometry. , 

* Kv6ry teacher of home economics Is suppose<i to do some extension work 
either In the town or to the near-by country. This extension work Is In the 
form of clubs for the study of cooking or sewing, home nursing or wmltntlon, 
or anything connected with the home. Besides the mothers’ organlzntlons, the 
girls are organized Into clubs for work In gardening and the preserving of 
garden products, and these are under the direction of the home economics 
teachers. Many of the- schools nre working out n plan for noon luDCheons, 
There are severe I 'Interesting eii>erlment8 under way. One Is to have n motlel 
.home for Ihe jfrlnclpnl and bis wife, and have this used as a “shoy^” house for 
the people of the community. Another is the making- of a home economics 


^ Those Intereefed In fltate inipeotlon might well secure Information as to the methods 
employed by the provincial Inspector of household science, education department of 
" Ontario, Toronto, and shonld atao consnlt.the reports of -the '* women Inm^ectpra of the 
' - Bofllsh bosrd of education. 
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center department nlong the lines of a repuhir home, having a bedroom, dfhing 
room, kitchen, and bathroom, to be used as a laboratory for the classes.' We 
have 30 baby outfits that we are using for a traveling exit I bit. We send one of 
these mitflts to a rural school where there Is no deiMtrtiiient of home economics 
ami leave It there long enough for the teacher to use It. as ii model for an outfit 
to be made by the girls for that school. Then we try to Induce them to buy a 
iloll, regular baby size, and keei> It In the school, letting It be brought home as a 
reward for home work well done. \\> hoja? to be able to do much with this ‘ 
oxhlblt. We have a nnnd>er of the little om^-room rural schoolhovises around 
the State that have been abandoned and the district consolidated. In some ^ 
cases these have bwn made into charming little domestic-science departments 
or centers. 

Miss Emma A. Conley, State inspector of domestic science for 
Wisconsin, writing): of her work, say.s: 

We have 150 high schools whore this work Is given, ami so this past year nn 
lnsi>ector of domestic .science was npiKiIuted whose duty it is to iiiHi>ect rooms, 
equipment, work, j)a8H ou the course of study, 'the tea(<hlng ahility of the 
(enclier, the Ptandnrd of work re<iuired ami malntaiuod In scdiools, to consult 
with s< lnM>l lioar<ls wIkmi tliey desire to add doaieKtie science to the ^ourse, to 
give talks ou the subject whenever her scTvIces are required, and tf^ organize the 
work and put it ou a lairly uniform l)aKi8. In addlticm.tt) the liigh-school work, 
Stiite^d iH given for cooking and sewing work in the t\vd*»or three room 
gradtHi country school, tf the work is uj) to standard. 

rertain definite reiiulrements are fumilwl for State aid and fo^rmlit as a 
hlgh-stdiool subject wt that It may cotint toward gradtiatlon, and be equivalent 
to <dher ^Jiigh-Hchool work. These requirements are: Kquipment adequate; 
rooms adequate for needs ; course of study pi anneal la detail upd appro veil by 
the State aulK'rIntoudem ; h-gally qimlincd tenclier; Inspec tion by State iusi>ector - 
of domestic science; uml work of tc'uclier must be saiisfucttiry. 

The aim is to have H^e work so wedl pianiuM In every high schoo\ that the 
girl taking the work will he pnqmred to take complete charge of a home. Tliis • 
means Iinproviug the course of ^dy by iirovidihg less actual cooking, and more 
study of the place t>f foods In^ffie diet, aiid by. strengthening the work In bouse- 
iield mnnage*nient, hygiene, s^iultutlon, and Care of Infants. y 

Mrs. Eva W. Wiite, formerly agent of tlie Massachusetts Stat^ ‘ 
Board of Education in supervising vocational classes in household 
arts, writes as follows: . ^ 

I believe strongly hi State sui>ervlsion for tlie purpose of standardizing work 
in a State and of bringing to the various communities the accumulated knowl- 
edge which Itis possible for agents of a State board of education to gain. 

I .10 not believe, however, in ^nny forin*^of State supervision which drives 
communities to 'the working out of particular methods or adopting particular 
courses of study. I believe In State sui>ervisIon which Htlmulatos and which 
throws on the local communities the full respousIbUlty for Initiative and for 
the development of their schools. 

I believe that State money sfiould be expended In the line of experiment or Ip 
order to help communities carry on types of schools where the need Is clearly 
evident, but where (he expense of maintenance, as gauged by the tax rate, Is 
too great for a community to assume. Such State subsidy and State suiwrvlslon. 

In order to Justify this subsidy, Is allowable because of (be general good In the ^ 
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' I believe that a State Bupervisor should continually keep In touch with the 
^ comuiunltiee through i^erBonal vlsltH, through correspondence, through' mt^Mings 
.»orgunizetl in the various locnIltleB, and through teachers' meetings. The^tute 
I requirements, however, should be worked out on the basis of mu^al cooperallon. 
The State sQpervisor should not be a censor, ■ * 


. Sik^tion 7. SUMMARY: A STATE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR THE 

•^OME. 

• 

There fs prenented herewith, in summary, a brief stutcinent of 
points comprising a State program of education for the homo as they 
may, with advantage, be expressed in its school legislation.* 

1. A re^pairement that household arts be taught in every elementary 
school,, city arid rural. 

2. State supervision of household-arts education by an expert in- 
spector, preferably an assistant attached to the office of the State"* 
superintendent of schools, who can give direction to the development 
of a progressive program. 

3. Home economics included as a part of the normal-school prepa- 
^ ration of eveiy grade teacher and as a part of the course in all 

‘ training classes for teachers, city and rui'al, so that household-arts 
teaching may be included in the grade work of the regular teacher. 

4. A certificate for special teachers of household arts requiring not 
less than two years- of professional training beyond the high school, 
and for supervisory teachers a three-year or, preferably, a full four- 
year course. 

5. A State grant toward the salary of special teachers of household 
arts and supervisors of household arts — that is, of teachers with the 
specified preparation who devote full time to household teaching. 

6. A system of si^rvision of household-arts teaching in rural 

schools, through a viliting teacher whogjves special instruction and 
who aids the regular teacher in this special field (see Baltimore 
County plan, p. 48) ; by a, system of consolidation of rural schools; 
or by the Minnesota system of associating rural schools with a cen- 
tral school. "A 

7. In secondary 'education encou.vagertient of household science 
teaching iff all public high schools; first by State grants toward 
teacher’s salary, and ultimately by a requirement that the subject 
be offered at least as ah elective. 

8. The recognition of household arts and homemaking in the new 
program of vocational education by giving these subjects a place co- 
ordinate with training for industry, commerce, and agriculture, 

^9. Prevpcational classes of the seventh and eighth grades in hoJse- 
hold arts and ip other fields to hold pupils who now leave school— 
but not to encroach on fundamental education of a general character. 

10. On the ^ndary level, distinct vocational training in housc- 
hold arts and in other field^y day schools, by part-time continu- 
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ation schools at daytime hours, or by evening classes W be done awa'^ 
with as soon as the part-time continuation school at daytime hours 
can be intpiduced. This vocational training will be ^ven in special 
schools such as are illustrated by 'the county schools of agriculture 
ai)d domestic economy in Wisconsin and elsewhere (p. 55), the Gar- 
land School of Home Making in Boston (p. 148), and the distinctly 
vocational courses in household arts in public high schools (p. 93)*; 
but especially will practical vocational training be given in coni^inu- 
ation^clusses in household arts and home making, in connection witji 
the public schools, to reach fhree definite gi-oups: (a) the’ housewife, 
home maker, and young woman living at home; (Z<) the wage-earning 
houseworker'or “servant’ ; and (c) the wage-earning young wommi 
in other employments who desire to improve her skill in home 
making; Uese classes will treat unit subjects, will meet at daytime 
liours, and for the wage earner will provide opportunity for such 
study on the employer’s time (seep. 11^). ' ' 

11. Higher institutions, normal schools, technical institutes, aud 
colleges will provide vocational instruction upon a higher level. 

12. The program of extension education to reach the homemakers 
of the present generation to be carried out both in city and countrf. 
In the city this involves lectures, day anfl evening classes under the 

. public schools, and instruction by setllemcnt.s, philanthropic societies,- 
churches, and other agencies through classes, visiting housekeepers^ 
home schools, or model flats, and other means. In the .country the 

• rime need is for movable schools of homemaking, and visiting ad- 
isory t^hers of housekeeping, whose work as consultants may be 
developed in connection with the farm_ demonstration work in agri- 
culture. Meanwhile women’s in.stitutes, homeinaking clubs, corre- 
.spondence cM^es, housewives’ bulletins, and similar agencies' are 
utilized incred^gly by agricultural colleges and local schools to 
reach .the rural home. 
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n. THE RURAL SCHOOL AND EDUCATION FOR THE 

. HOME.. 

The problem' of rural' hQme betterment has been approached 
throng Ehany popular educational agencies, such as the grange, 
institutes for farm women, and the visiting household teachers whose 
work will be organized with that of county agricultural 'experts 
(see p. 159) ; through systems of extension education for the home 
radiating from "^the State colleges ‘and universities; .and, most hope- 
fully of all, through the enlistment of rural sjfhools in the home 
education movement.' 




Section 1. THE RURAL DISTRICT SCHOOL. . • 

At first thought the rural district school Seems impregnable gainst 
any such "reform as^ the teaching of household arts. There is but 
one teacher; she must teach all the grades, which means 20 or 30 
classes a day. Not only is there no money for equipment, but no 
room for it if it were purchased; and the patrons “know how to 
cook.” "Yet, in the face of graver difficulties^than those cited, wide- 
awake rural teac*hers are experimenting and securing the 'coopera- 
tion of patrons in adding to general education a vocational inter^ 
in agriculture for boys and rural homemaking for girls. 

It is particularly important to recognize that the rural district 
school, especially t]to consolidated schod, is becoming a community 
center in much the same way that the urban school is. Teachers in 
rural schools are organizing women's clubs, mothers' organizations, 
.country -life associations of men and women, and these in turn are 
furnishing leadership an the better-living movement of the country. 

There will beAited here certain pieces of pioneer work. 

Rural sckool^of Baltimore County . — Miss Letitia E. Weer, supfer- 
’ visor of home economics in Baltimore County, Md., public schools, 
fumisbes the following statement regarding the teaching of home 
economics under her direction : . - 

Rural school work in home economics was begun in 1012-lA and while there 
usual difficulty In not-harlng trained teachers responsible for the work, 
isrogrerfi has been made. The policy Is to famish rural teachers with 

^ nuwe !nt«r«atM In the mfal-acliool problem ehoold note also dlecoealod'e eleewbe^ of 
^ <•) the Bute aid now generonsly glren In many States for the lntr9dnctlbff~bf edocatlon 
fqr ^rtcttltnre and home arts Into rural eeboofb (p. 9) ; (b) the training , of teachers 
Who go into rural aohools ao that they wlH be competent to teach elementary home «co* 
’ i»jca <p. 128) ; aee also the rural extenaion work f>f collggea In Part III of this report 
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outline lessons on Various subjects,' such as fire, water.hTErious food matertaU 
and cooking procfeses, dlah .isaablng, bouse cleaning and other pn^lems In Oie 
household. 


The iDstmction extends from the sixth grade through the fourth year of 
high school, and Is a recognised part of the course of study. This Includes 
cooking and sewing In the elementary schools and advanced work In the seo 
ondary schools Baltimore County surrounds Baltimore City, and has three 
distinct types o# schools— those with city conditions, the suburban^ and the 
rural schools ^ The first and second groups are reached by special tAiers 
who visit the schools, remaining varying laagths of time, according to the 
number of classes to be taught^ The rural-school group has been and still Is 
the most difficult one, for so much depends upon the school-teacher. We are 
trying to solve the problon In Baltimore County In two ways; first, schools 
, situated within reasonable distance of a school having an equipped room send 
their pupils to that center by trolley, railroad, or team. Classes are planned 
so that several visiting schools may come at noon and remain through the 
nftemoon, thus having cooking one and one-half hours and sewing one hour, 
under the instruction of the special teacher. 

The situation In isolated hjral schools makes this plan Impossible, so we are' 
using another mfethod. A botoe economics club is formed In the school. A very 
simple, portable equipment is lustalled for the use of the club members, and 
the work is carried on under close supervision. In one case the teacher of the 
school gives the lessons to the girls; In another; women of the neighborhood. 
The latter development came about In this way : ^ 

At an afternoon meeting of the patrons’ club. In .which there had been 
thorough discussion of the- problems of the borne economics club, It was sug- 
gested by the chairman that different women assume certain lessons, each 
selecting her specialty. The suggestion met with a ready response, and the list 
of lessons and method of procedure were worked out 

It is understood that whether the class is taught by the teacher or by the 
patrons the outline for. the work will be carefully followed. Definite Instruc- 
tion materUl Is furnished by the supervisor of hotae economics to the principal 
of the school. This Includes recipes, methods, explanation, and emphasis of 
, Important points of the lesson^ together with a set questions which review 
the lesson In detail. Elach studeat has her special home economics blAnV book, In 
which all work must be written In ink. This book must always be ready for * 
the inspection of the supervljsor. The teacher is. responsible for all of this part 
of the work. The Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery and Farmer^ 
BuUetins of tbe United States Department of Agriculture are used as references. 

The recipe to be used Is followed by the Instructor,^ whether teacher or 
patron. Interesting results that have followed are the closer cooperation of 
patrons and school and thd introduction of daily hot lunches prepared by the • 
girls of the club (most of the material donated by the patrtms). . 

The sewing In |he rural schools Is ^gulaiTpart of the grade work tmd^ 
the supervlstj of home economics. Gfoup meeting are' held r^larly and 
classes frequently visited. 

Toward the end of the year an exhibit from all ti^echoida furnishes an 
opportunity for competition and has proved an efficient to aronse interest 
and cooperatioa. ' * 

An Mperimen^ rural sohooU-^Winthrop College . — Experimental 
work in developing a' curriculum in household arts for rural schools 
has been under way at the rur^ ^ool of.Winthrop CpU^ South 

' 60488*— IB 1 . • - 
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Carolina, in the last few years in the experimentol rural school lo- 
cated on the campus. The children have prepared one ho£ dish each 
day for their nopn recess and have either contributed 2 cents a day 
for the expense or have brought materials from home, as suggested 
by the teacher, the majority bringing food. A systematic study of 
food principles and food composition was begun last year with two 
or three lessons a week, one hour in length. The school garden con- 
tributes to the school table. Cooperation with the home is sought, 
and the parents are asked to allow the children to repeat the .cooking 
lessons at home. The cooking lessons furnish subject matter for 
number work, spelling, and written work. The boys participate in 
the lessons. Seasonal lessons, as for Halloween, Thanksgiving, etc., 
are introduced. 

Model n*.r(d school — Hays Kansas Normal , — The model rural dis- 
trict school of the Western fcrtate Normal School of Xansas follows 
the regular State course of study, but emphasizes things usually 
neglected in rural schools— music, drawing and color work, woodwork 
with knife, sewing, elementary agriculture, and other occupations. 
The work in household art? is described by the teacher, Mi&s Julia 
M. Stone, as follows: 

Our attemptfi are modest; we aim to Include about such work as. might be 
given In the ordinary first sewing course In any standard school. This Is hand 
sewing entirely. It Includes Instruction In Implements and materials used; the 
dlfifereht basting and sewing stitches, and their uses: different kinds of seams, 
hems, etc., and their application; overcasting, overhandlng, patching, darning, 
buttonholing; sewing on buttons and'books and eyes; matchln(f and Joining of 
. lace and embroidery; gathering,, tucking, putting on'bnnds, plackets, etc. This 
Is done first In the form of small models and later applied In tlie making of 
garm^ts. Oiy: school has a doll for which the lower grades make articles of . 
clothing, because these can be finished before the task becomes Irksome, and 
yet they may Include every exercise that ^ould be found In a large garment. 
The older pupils also make simply garments or fancy articles for themselves. 
Some attempt Is made also to teach good taste In color combinations and decora- 
tion.' All grades from the third up take .the work, but it can be given only 
once or twice a week, progress Is ndt very rapid. All enjoy It very much, how- 
ever. Cookery Is given from the fifth grade up to both boys and girls, once a 
week. 

Field work in rural schools , — Certain notrnal schools and colle^?es 
which fit for teaching, particularly rural teaching, have made special 
efforts to acquaint the intending teacher with rural conditions. The 
^ State Normal School at .Harrisonburg, Va., has successfully used- 
rural schools for observation and practice teaching under supervision 
by the normal school faculty, and the work in household arts has been 
eep^ially successful (p. 122). ^ 

The department of domestic science of the University of West 
V yirginia has been experimenting with practice work in rurah centers 
by college stlidents. Last year's sewing class was held in schools 
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apd this year the department is planning a course of 30 lessons to 
show what can be done by a teacher in a rural school who has limited 
training in home economics. , 

The department of home economira at Cornell University is be- 
ginning to give assistance to rural schools in the vicinity of the uni- 
versity through its extension class. This class is composed of young 
women, mostly seniors, who are preparing to teac%.. The school 
constitutes n laboratory for the class. A lesson in cocoa making, 
egg cooking, making white sauce, bread making, or table setting and 
serving, is given at each visit to a rural school. Members of the ’ 
clas^, cooperating'' with the rural school-teacher, drive to, the ^Xool, 
carrying with them an oil or alcohol stove, necessary utensils, and 
supplies for a simple lesson. One student demonstrates the making 
and baking .of bread, another develops the geography lesson from ■ 
the growing and marketing of wheat, another develops the arithmetic 
le.sson f?Sm the recipe for making the bread. The nutritive value of 
the food is explained in simple terms. This work has led to prize 
bread-making contests in rural schtwls. 

State courses of The Missouri State' Course for -Rural 

Graded Schools, 1911, recommends that sewing, while not required, 
be made part of the elementary curriculum. The general direction 
given is: “ Do not try too many articles; excellence of work and some 
technical skill are more to be desired.” It is suggested that children 
bring materials from home and receive instruction in thie various 
stitches and in applications, such as: Sewing bags, W towels, and 
even children’s .clothing. Mending, darning, pressing, brushing, and 
stocing clothing; use of gasoline, chalk, and acids in removing stains; 
and laundering are also suggested as topics. For cooking one perio(J 
of 75 to JO minutes a week may be secured by closing school at 3.15 
or 3.30 on cooking' days. 


The South Dakota course of study for elementary schools recom- 
mends dividing the girls in rural schools intotwo groups, those under 
12 and those over 12, for work in household arts; and that clubs of 
girls be organized to work at home Saturdays. 

The Illinois course of study, 1912, recommends that household 
arts be taught under “General exercises” in fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth years. A course in sewing is outlined for the fifth and sixth, 
years, and a com-se in cooking for the sevcntli and eighth, years. It 
is recommended that two periods of 75 minutes each be given to this 
work each month, using time $fter recess in the afternoon of the 
first and third Fridays of each month. 

Supplementary farm industries should form an element in coui^is 
of home economics for rural schools. Thus the- Ohio “Course “of 
Study for Agriculture in Elementary Schools ” sugg^ts such matters 
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as “ garden, poultry, lawn, dairy, apiary, and birds,” as well as, under 
domestic science — 


homemaking and honsekeeplng, cooking, bread ipaking, and all baking, aewlng, 
■ house decorating, butter making, the health of the home, and the farmVbniises, 
buying, seUlng, home economics, home sociology, nursing, accounts, care ojf house, 
and prevention of sickness, laundering, recipes. 

The* possibility of simple beginnings in household arts in rural 
schools is well put in the Teachers’ Manual for the Elementary 
Schools of South Carolina (1911), as follows: 

One of the most Important 8er\'lces a teacher can render is to stimulate the 
•natural impulses of the girls In her school toward the Improvement of the 
home. Perhaps not many schools at present can Introduce a course In cooking. 
It can be more easily done than the teacher will imagine. If the teacher has 
the workroom, a cook stove and a few necessary utensils can be gathered at the 
Bchoolhouse. This, however, is not necessiiry. Excellent w'ork has been done 
by teachers who have simply organized '‘homemakers’ clubs” among the larger 
girls and have encouraged them to meet at their own homes and follow out the 
suggestions of the teacher or the directions which have come from the super\'lsor 
of the State. 

C ounty courses of study , — Some county superintendents of schools 
are carrying on an active program for the introduction of household 
arts in rural and town schools. The county superintendent of Chris- 
tianXounty, lU., drew up in 1908 a 20-page outline of lessons in 
household arts for instruction in the seventh grade, which has since 
been enlarged and made the basis of valuable work. “The boys* are 
expected to study the theory of foods and nutrition, while the girls 
will bo expected to try the recipes at the school if ^possible; if not, 
then at home.” Outlines have been printed by some progressive dis- 
trict scjiools; thus District 75, of Cook County, 111., prints a 2-page 
circular outlining manual training for boys and domestic arts ^or 
girls. 

Household arts in teachers' institutes , — It is noteworthy that in 
agricultural extension a definite effort is made to get farmers’ 'insti- 
tute speakers, on better rarming methods before teachers’ institutes, 
and thus aid in introducing some informal teaching of agriculture 
into rural and village schools. Education for the hoipe must follow 
the BsCOie clue by introducing household-arts teaching into the teach- 
ers’ institutes, as has been done in the Tennessee institutes. 




Sdctku2. THB WARM LUHCH AND lOOD TEACHINO IN THB RURAL . 

SCHOOL. 

A practical way to introduce some simple cooking instruction into 
' rural iittbools is for the teacher to arrange for a hot dish, cooked by 
some one student or a CQimmttee (supplemental to, the cold lunches 
. brought from hom^. This method, early urged l>y ^llen H. Richards 
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in a pamphlet on “ Bural School Limches,” has be^ widely adopted-^ 

The Cheney (Wash.) Normal School has taken a strategic step by 
providing special instruction for all prospective students desiring it 
in the preparation of the supplementary warm dish at school for 
children who bring a lunch basket. 

For the demonstmtlon of this problem a -department ha^een Installed In 
which students will be piven an opportunity to observe and also to assist In the 
dally preparation and .serving of one warm food to 50 children. The success 
of the work has aroused so much Interest and enthusiasm that the dejMirtment 
has been enlarged, and is now prei>ared to send out teachers well equipped for / * 
the economical and etUctent Introduction of the hot noon lunch. ' 

Ihe State department of public instruction of Nebraska, in a cir- 
cular of August, 1913, on agricultural training, urges that for the 
rural schools a weekly 75-minute lesson in sewing be provided, and 
*that the daily hot lunch be made a means of teaching some domestic 
science. 


The cooking that can be done will be in the nature of some warm dish pre- 
pared for th(v noon » meal. This dish may be potatoes, soup, or some kind of 
meat A certain pupil may be given' the work for the day,* and this can be so ' 
alternated that all of the larger glnls will have an opportunity at thls'work. 

EquifTfient for rural achooT lunches , — The University of Idaho, in 
a recent bulletin on school lunches, recommends a list of equipment 
costing $17.81, which includes a kerosen^ stove and oven costing $11^ 
and a kitchen table costing $1.95. This table is ingeniously made 
into a kitchen cabinet by inclosing the space l)elow the table and be- 
tween the legs with a cracker box painted white. The other items 
recommended are: Kettle, 70 cents; saucepan, 20 cents; two muffin - ^ 
pans, 70 cents; bowl* strainer, 25^cents; egg Keater, 35 cents; pot 
scraper, 10 t^nts; iron basting spoon, 10 cents; tin measuring cup, 

10 cents; two dredge boxes, 10 cents; No. 7 frying pan, 35 cents; 
rinsing pan, 25 cents; 10 bv 15 drip pan, 25 cents; butcher knife, GO 
cents; kitchen knife, 35 cents; iron-handle knife and fork, 15 cents; 

3 teaspoons, 6 cents; quart measure, 15 cents; potato masher, 10 
cents. In addition, each child is to have individual equip/nent of a 
soup bowl, cup, plate, spoon, knife, fork, and paper napkins. Simi- 
lar publications on equipment for rural school lunches have been 


issued by the State College of Colorado, the State College of Iowa, 
and other institutions. 

The problem of equipment for cooking in a 1-room school has 
been solved at Friiitville, Mo., by pitching a 12^by 14 tent across the 
platform in front of the schoolhouse and arranging it as a real 
kitchen,' with stove, table, cupboard, and the equipment of the usUal* 
farm kitchen.^ Fire is laid tefore school and started at recess. At 



.. ^Whitcomb and Harrows, B<Mton, 15 canta. S€«, al4o, '"The rural school warm liincb." 
Mary L. Bull. Journal of Uome Bcooomlca, 4 p. 477. \ • ' 
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1L40 the children responsible for that day’s menu go to the kitchen, 
while the teacher discusses with the rest the cooking lesson for next 
day. At 12.20 lunch is served. In the early fall canning of fruits 
and vegetables, to be used for lunches later in the year, is under- 
taken; a little later nuts are studied, and in the butchering season 
. meats form the material of instruction. Thus the lessons grow 
directly out of the things that are at hand,^ 

Section 3. THE CONSOtlDATED SCHOOL AND HOUSEHOLD ARTS 

TEACHING. 

The consolidation of rural district schools into a stronger centrill- 
ized school means, among other items of progress, the possibility of 
teaching home science to girls and agriculture to boys, not as an 
incident in the work of the general teacher, but by the trained service 
of 'a specialist. The Minnesota law, for^ example, regarding con- 
solidated schools sets the same standards for teachers as in villages 
and cities, and requires instruction in agriculture, manual training, 
sewing, and cooking in every consolidated school that receives State 
aid. State aid is give not alone for maintenance of instruction, but 
also for the provision of an adequate building and equipment which 
must meet standards set by the State. Minnesota adopted a more 
generous plan of aid to consolidations in 1911, and in the two 
following years over 600 consolidations took place. The ])rogress' 
toward consolidation in other States is also emphasizing household 
arts teaching. . * . 

In the home-economics course in the Minnesota consolidated 
schools, industrial education is to begin in the seventh grade, and is 
^ given for not over 200 minut^ a week. Cooking is planned 
^' for five 40-minute periods a week for one year, one period for theo- 
retical work and two double periods for practice; sewing is outlined 
for 160 minutes a week for two years; textiles for 40 minutes a week 
for one-half year; laundering for 40 minutes a week for a half year, 
with instruction and demonstration; personal and homo hygiene, 

40 minutes per week for ^ year. 

* 

SecH(» 4. SPBCUi AORICULT0RAI, SCHOOLS ANO EDUCATION FOR THE 

' HOME. , 

Many of tl||e States have estabUshed special secondary schools of 
agriculture, and practically without exception home education for 
girls has been provided parallel to agriculture teaching for boys. 

• The establishment of such schools may be by county action, as in 
Wisconsin or Mississippi, or by direct State action, as in New York, 
wl^e se\ eral schools have b een located in different ports of the .State. 


>Mlm Helen Swift, FniltTUIe, Ho., In Ulawnrt State Bonrd of Agriculture Bulletin 
llerch, 1013. 
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Xn GBor^ia, AI&l)BiTia) and OklahoniB special schools hay© been ©stah- 
lished in the congressional districts; in Arkansas four district 


vocational training in honiemaking than high schools can usually 
pronde. Another important consideration is that most of these 
special agricultural schools provide dormitory life for their students, 
and this is usually utilized as an element in the home-training course. 
Details of typical schools are given. 

. ^ County schools of agriculture and domestic economy, Wisconsin.— 
Seven county schools of agriculture and domestic economy have been 
established in Wisconsin under the law of 1901. One of the recent 
establishments, the Milwaukee County School, at Wauwatosa, may 
be described to illustrate what these schools are doing in domestic 
economy. It gi\ es instruction in farming, hoinemaking, and com- 
munity welfare to boys and girls who have finished the common 
schools, offering three-year curricula in agriculture and in domestic 
economy. In addition, the school undertakes considerable extension 
work in both fields. The domestic-economy department offers 29 dif- 
ferent courses in cookery, dietetics, homemaking, foods, home nursing, 
laundry, household management, design, sewjng, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, textiles, household • chemistry, and^ bacteriology, which are 
combined with academic work in English, mathematics, and rural 
welfare, and with courses in agriculture of interest to women. High- 
school graduates can complete the course in two years. 

The school is located on a farm of 236 acres, a mUe and a half 
from Wauwatosa, accessible to day students as well as to boarding 
.students. A residence hull provides room and board. The plant in-r 
eludes buildings for horticulture, dairy fanning, 'mechanics, poultry, 
etc. The second floor of the administration building is devoted to 
dome-td^ic economy, with a sewing laboratory, food laboratory, and a 
practice home consisting of a suite of rooms. 

The school maintains an annual conference on rural and suburban 
life, and a summer session called the “Out-of-doors farm school for 
boys and girls.” This summer session— six weeks in length— is in- 
tended for boys and girls between 14 and 17 years of age,. “ and o^tters 
exceptional opportunities to the boys and girls of the city to spend 
part of their vacatieri/in recreation and study along lines of work 
which would not be available within the city.” Opportunities for 
camp life are provided the boys, and tlie dormitory- is used for the 
girls. / • 

The domestic-economy department has undertaken extension work 


schools have been established; and in Virginia a special State grant 
has been made to one high school in each congressional district. 
This type of school makes possible a more thoroughgoing kind of 
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the first club was prepared for by a house-to-house canvass of 75 
hcanee. 

. What is done at Wauwatosa illustrates sufficiently the work of the 
six other county schools of agi’iculture and domestic economy of 
Wisconsin,^ 

Virgima has provided that in at least one high school in each (wn- 
gressionftl district agriculture, domestic^ ^ience and art, and man- 
iiaJ training shall be taught, State aid being given for these courses. 
The Manassas ( Va.) Agricultural High School is one of these s(‘hools. 
It offers a two-year course in domestic science, including in its food 
study the serving of dinners for the monthly farmers’ institutes 
which meet at the school. This institute includes a woman’s aux- 
iliary for home -economics disc’ussions. Other extension work in- 
cludes club work, lectures, and demonstrations, expert advice, and 
aid to rural schools in agricultiu\? and domestic science teaching, Be- 
sides the agricultural, domestic-science, and manual-training courses, 
the school maintains a college-preparatory course and a. Horinal-tniin- 
ing course. The latter includes domestic .science. 

^ . County agricultural ^Igh schools of MhslssippL — Any county 
^hool board in Mississippi may establish an agricultural high school. 
• This school must employ a skilled agriculturist as a* teac^ier, and 
must also have a teacher of home science. Twenty-seven of these 
schools were recently recorded as in operation and eight more in con- 
struction, with 3,000 pupils in attendance, of*wliom 1,()00 were board- 
ing pupils. Over 900 of the pupils are reported as w^orking part of 
their way through school, and 200 of these are entirely self-support- 
ing. After the* first year board is estimated to cost $6 a month and 
dormitory \£xpenses $4 to $5 a month per pupil. 

The course of study drawn up for the schools includes 4 units of 
. agmculture for boys^md 4 units of home science for girls, 4 units of 
English, 2i units of history, 2 units of mathematics — a total of 
12J units required. A minimum of 3f units of elective work In ad- 
dition is necessary for graduation. 

The course of study in home science includes cooking, serving .and 
etiquette, sewing, millinery, homo C4ire of the sick, fee<ling of inva- 
lids and infants,' laundering, dietetics, house planning and decora- 
'tion, gardening and floriculture, poultry raising and marketing, 
preserving and canning, sanitation and hygiene, study of texture, 
manufacture, cost, and durability of fabrics, household management, 
and keeping of accounts. 

' ^ The schools are expected to undertake extension work for the im- 
provement of agriculture ami country life. The development of 
teacher trainin|^department8 is contemplated. 

k ■ * : — ^ — * — 

*8ee, ftlvo. “County schools of agriculture and home economics In Wisconsin.*' A« A. 
' Johnsox^ U. 8, Department of Agriculture. Experiment Btatlooi Bulletin 242. 
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Jainestown Farm^Life School, Notth Carolina . — Domestic science 
was introduced into the Jamestown State High School, Jamestown, 
N. C., in 1011. B3' special act of the general assembly of that year ^ 

there was established a farm-life school, receiving State aid, with the 
object of giving.. the boys and girls of the country a new vision of • 
the social and jecoiiomic possibilities of riM-al life. 

In choosing their course of study the girls are allowed to take 
either laitin or home economics; the boys take either Latin or agri- 
culture. This arrangement applies to the four years of high school. 
Soiiie jjupils of e.vceptic'ial ability aiul energy carry both subjects. 

Tfie work in home economics at pi'escnt embraces the general sub- 
jects of cooking and sewing, with additional topics, such as invalid 
cookery, home nursing, .house decorating, and first aid to the injured. 
The second-year class" wis required last year to make a miniature 
house cn . iper, showing'' the color scheme, arrajigement of furniture, 
and the general plan and furnishings. The chief consideration is to 
gi\e the girls things that will l)e of practical value to theiri at home 
01 in their future work. The third-tyear class made their commence- 
ment dresses. The method pursued in the conduct of the cla.sses is 
to ha\e recitations based on the text two days m the week, experi- 
ments one day, and a. double period for laboratorv' work one day. 
The teacher in domestic science is emjiloyed for her entire time, the 
idea being that some form of extension work shall be carried out 
(lunng the year. The. tomato-cluh \\-t)rk foi- girls has been the chief 
channel, through which this side of the work has been developed so 
far, but a special elfort has recently lieen put forth to interest the 
adult women of the community. Some mothers' meetings have been 
held, at which such everyday topics as arrangement of the kitchen, 
.feeding the baby, making bread, etc., are discussed. The response 
- to the call of these meetings has been encouraging. While this work 
is only in its infancy, results are already seen which promise greater 
usefulness in the future. The course se^is to be meeting the need of 
instruction adapted to southern rural conditions. 

The' California Polj/technic School, San Luis Obispo, is a State 
vocational school of»high-school rank for both boys and girls. It 
offers three principal lines of in.struction— agriculture, mechanics, 
and household arts. The iiolytechnic school has recently extended Its"* 
course to four years, in length. . In household arts the following 
courses are offered : General seuence, domestic, science, diet^jtics and 
nutrition, home economics and sanitation, plain sew'ing, dressrg^iking 
■ and millinery, advanced dressmaking, honie gardening, draWjfng, and 
design (four courses). In the household arts eurriculu*^' mathe- 
matics, phy.siology, English, chemistry, physics, botany, general his- 
tory, and United States history are required in addition to the 
courses stated. 
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Swrtioa 5. BOYS’ ABB GUOS’ CLUBS ABB HOMB 
THROUGH THE RURAL SCBPOLS. 


IHPROVEMEBT 


Popular education for the rural homo' has found an important 
agency in the clubs of boys and of girls formed, usually in connection 
with the rui'al schools, to carry on some contest, such as in com rais- 
ing, bread baking, tomato canning, sewing, gardening, etc., one I'C- 
sult of which hfts been the learning of some useful process and the 
' acquiring of a skill that can be employed soiTietimes for remunera- 
tion, sometimes in producing products for immediate consumption 
in the family. The new earning power makes possible a better home; 
the new skill, if it is in the household arts, itself means l>etter house- 
--S^Keeping. The club work has usually been initiated by the State col- 
lege, State department of education, or the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The first 8tate*wide movement was in New' York in 1898, begin- 
ning in nature-study lessons sent out to the schools by Cornell 
University; and since developing into corn growing and other agri- 
cultural interests and contests in sewing and bread making for girls. 
In 1910 the Cornell farm hoys’ and girls’ clubs had n ineml)ership 
of 75,000. The Nebraska clubs were organized by the State depart- 
ment of" education* in 1905, and the department of domestic scient'e- ' 
of th^ State Bliiversity cooperated with the girls’ work. In Ohio the 
extension department of the State university organized clubs; in Illi- 
nois the county superintendents of schools and the fanners’ institutes 
initiated the work. Certain Iowa Counties and Southern States, 
notably Texas (1903) and Georgia, were early organizers of clubs, 
while the United Slates Department of Agriculture through its farm 
demonstration work has in the last few yeai^ extended corn clubs 
for boys and, since 1910, tomato-canning clubs for girls throngh<>ut 
most of the States. In 1910 partial figures showed 28 States, with - 
2,132 counties, reporting Ibat 395 counties had organized for club . 
^ work with 144,170 members in the clubs. Ten of the States then 
utilized household arts in club plans. 

The clubs, have often been connected with the rural schools, and 
‘ such an organization promises best for wise direction and perma- 
nence. The contest feature in the clubs and the exhibiting of prod- 
ucts at school, local, county, and State fairs have undoubtedly greatly 
stimulated the movement. The wise direction which the State de- 
partments of education, the State universities and normal schools 
are giving the movement^ and similar help froirr county superin- 
tendents of schools, may be trusted to make of it an educational 
agency and not a mere ‘means of income seeking* In Idaho, for« 
example, the State superintendent of public instruction, with the 
cooperation of the State university in preparing home econoinics bul- 
, letins, and of county school superintendents in effecting local organi- 
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zation, has since 1912 secured the organization of ovet 5(K) clubs -with 
a membership of over 5,500. In Nodaway County, Mo.,, the county 
agricultural and ’ domestic science association, an organization in 
which teachers take an active part, established contests in 1908 and 
furnishes score cards and rules for ^hool contests in bread, cakes, 
canned goods, sliirt waists, aprons, dolls, #tc. 

The Kamcus honue economics clubs of the .Kansas State Agricul- 
tuiiil (Ajllege were organized in 1911 as one method of reaching girls 
from 10 to 20 years of age throughout the State who do pot have 
the opportunity for such training in schools. The clubs are organized 
in two grades, junior clubs for girls from 10 to 14, and regular clubs 
for girls 14 to 20 years of age. The organization is intended to reach 
any groups, 'm schools Or out, in indp^try or at hdrae, in town/or 
country. The local club organizes with a houselceeper or teacher 
as leader ; the teacher, it is suggested, may have the club meet at noon, 
or after school, or on Saturday, or some housekeeper may conduct 
a club at her own home. The basis of cooperation with the State 
college requues such a leader,’ a regular time and place of meeting 
for the club, and a weekly report to the extension department of the. 
college. A constitution is adopted, which states the object of the 
club to promote the interests of the home.*' The college furnishes 
printed lesson sheets, a copy for each ksson, to the individual club 
member. Two lines of work are offered, cooking and sewing; in 
se\\ ing, two courses each of 20 lessons are offei'ed — hand sewing, 
drafting, and making undergarments; in cookery, three courses are 
offered, the first two covering the general field of fdbds, both theory 
and practice, while the third course is devoted to special subjects. 

■ In high schools, two lessons per week of each course. may be taken ' 
if the work is conduetjid by a regular- teacher; in clubs, one lesson a 
week in any one course is usual, thougl/two lessons may be allowed; 
college admission ci>edit is not allowed for club work, but it may 
considered for work given in high school under a competent. teacher. 

A fee of $2, $2.50, or $3 for each course, varying according to the size 
of the club, or $1 for an inditidual taking Uie course, is paid to the 
■college; local expenses for supplies and- other necessaries are met 
by membership fees. Suggestions as to^ simple e<]uipment are furr 
nished to the clubs — the provision at Itic school building of a range, 
-.gasoline, or oil stove; a table ritade of boards, saw horses, and net»8- 
sary utensils; the use of the kitchen of the weiflan acting as leader; 
or even the home kitchens, of the club members. It i*s suggested that * 
clubs arrange exhibits of their work in sewing, or serve so^e of 
their cooked products to parents aVid friends; and that funds for 
the expen^ of the club be obtained by sales of articles made in ' . ' 

cookery. ' * * : 



|iS^w^ "" r imroAiTOF TOi hohb; * ' ^ 

At pment^ere- are 65 active clubs in Kansas witH a membership 
- of 700, and SJQQO girls have been reached by the organization. A 
good many elute continue through the several courses, and through 
them many rural and other schools have been helped and regular de- 
partments have been in^alled in many high ^hools. These clubs 
form one of four methods employed by tha Kansas college to reach 
jionr^dent ettudent^, the others being the correspondence* courses 
in cooking and sewing, movable schools in cooking and sewing, and 
special courses in home economics for women's clubs already organ- 
ized (See p. 97.) ^ 

Exhibits of cluh worh , — It has become customary to arrange ex- 
hibits of the results of club work at local, county, and State faii^ as 
a means of increasing inter^ Often such exhibits are held first 
in each di^rict School; then winning exhibits are sent to county 
contests, and county winners to State contests. In some instances 
instruction is provided in connection, with the exhibits, and so a 
school of domestic economy may be maintained during the exhibi- 
tion. A striking instance of this is the Illinois ^tate fair with its 
model house for domestic science instruction, provided at a cost of 
$20,000^ in which 'domestic science jiinstruction is given during the 
fair. (For exhibits, see further, p. 171) 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND EDUCATION 
FOR THE HOME. 


'/This chapter presents, m the earlier sections, selected typical cur- 
ricula to indicate the character of instructidn in household arts given 
in the elementary school, and in the later secfions statistical discus- * 
sions of certain aspects of the elementary school situation based on 
returns from a schedule of inquiry sent to city schools. 

Section I. HOUSEHOLD ARTS IN LOWER ELEMENTARY GRADES— SPEYER 
SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

One solution of the household-arts problem in the lower elementary 
grades is that of the Speyer ^hool of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in which a single combined subject of ‘‘industrial and 
fine arts” (household arts, industrial* arts, manual training,, and 
fine arts combined) is introduced^in the first six grades, with appro- 
priate units from each of these aspects and with no differentiation of 
work fcnr boys and girls. In its organization the material groups 
itself about man’s needs in six particulars — foods shelter ; clothing; 
records; utensils ; tools, machines, and weapons. 

The work under each Is divided Into subject matter and projects. Projects 
are llldstratlve of processes of manufacture.' Their design involves a careful 
study of the principles of design, an examination of designs used to-day. and a . 
study of the designs used by historic peoples. Processes of construction In- 
volve not only band productloji but a study of power machinery, factory pro- 
duction. and franS|»rtrftlon.^ The social aspecU of the subject Include studies 
of sourc€|[V]jtf^&terigl. mdvkets. the conditions of laborers, and the relation of 
employers a laborers and of these to consumers Excurslcms form an essential 
inirt.of'the work/ 

The advantages of the plan are these: A solution for the crowded 
curriculum by reducing art work and all maqual work to a. single 
unified subject, industrial and fine arts; a further simplification by 
providing uniform work for boys and girls; social gains by groimd- 
ing the boys in 'some knowledge of the household, its arte arid prob- 
lems, and similwly by acquainting the girW with industrial materials, * 
processes, and conditions; a consideration of tHe arta that is thor- 
oughly and fundamentally humani^ic, not techni(Uil andl not voca- 
• ; ♦ “ ■ 

The Sperer School Corriralum, Xe*cb«n College, Oolohibla Unlvenlty, 1018, 179 p^, 
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ticmal save in the sense of ^wakening- and developing interests and 
capacities,, and thus providing a basis for later vocational choice. 

For the seventh and eighth grades the worJt is differentiated to. 
meet vocational needs of students, whether professional, industrial, 
household, or commercial — i. e,, whether going on to higher profes- 
sional training of planning to turn shortly into household,dndustrial,- 
and c<Hqihercial'Work. As to the work of the first six grades, a 
definite beginning in industrial and fine arts is made in the kin * 
dergarten to the extent of interpreting ideas and ffeelings throiTgh 
materials In the Stst gra^J^^e work in social and industrial life 
constitutes the larger part of the year’s work, "the?e is ho attempt to 
differentia the several aspects; the unihed life experience of the 
children in th^ basis. Topics considered are : The family — members ; 
pleasures; activities ^material^ needs, including 'food, clothing, and 
shelter. For example, as to food, the subject matter may include: 

“ What we eat'; how our needs are supplied ; how mother preserves 
some kinds of filiit for winter use,” There is practice in projects: 
Preserving of>Auit for the day nursery ; modeling fruits and vege- 
tables from cl^j making a fruit and vegetable ^and of wood to 
represent grocw’s display; brush work and paper cuttings of fruits 
and v^Qtables .1 Certain community activities related to the hous§ 

* are also studiefl. 

In the secona^grade social and civic aspects rather than the indus- 
trial are emphasized ; the problems of primitive people are consid- 
ered in 80 far as they lead into the present ; . nature study, hygiene, 
and constructive activities are related to the study of social and 
trial^ 

The topics include : ' . • 

In present-day life— A. Individual nee(?B of food, clotMng, and shelter related * 
to nature study; for example, as to shelter : (1) Uses — protection 'from the 
weather, abode of the family group, protection for family property.' (g) Kludn 
of homes — the hoiise for ope family, for several* families, for many famlllee; 
houses at the aeastde and on the farm. ' (3) Materials used — wood, stone, 
bricks, dement, steel. (4) How we am help In our home— sweep, dust, set table, 
make beds, wash dishes. B. Community needs of city government for fire, po- 
lice, health protection, etc. In primitive life — food of tree dweller^, early cave 
men, and later cave men ; shelter, clothing, educntlon. / 

The projects of the second grade include — 
food, shelter, clothing, ut^slls, tools, sand-table projects ; In shelter, for exam' 

. pie, (1) making a simple bouse fom with a friupe of wood covered with bur- 
%lap, contnthlng a door and window, nslng celluloid for the window panes ; the top 
Cor roof Is left open; the psrta are In pnn^ and are easily folded; the.waU of 
•^the schoolroom may be used as one sld# of the bouse. (2) Furniture for the 
, house — table, <dmlis, buffet, bed, "Fiimu, and bookcase, made in simple style 
of wood by aerew construction; each piece Is made by two or more children 
/^mrfclng together, (d) ‘HousswlXery, nring the house and furniture made; (a) 
^care of dining ioom7--eweapltig, dustiiig,'' setting washing dishes, latlnde^ 
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Ij^lnen: (6) care o( bedroom— sweeping, dusting, making 4>ed, laundering 


.m 


In the third grade the correlation of the unified-arts work is sought 
in the history, which' deals with hiinting, fishing, pastoral, agricul- 
tural, and commercial stages; and in the geography and nature study. 
The industrial and fine-arts work includes foods, shelter, clothing, 
records, utensils, and tools, machines, and weapons. Foods as out- 
lined include: - . ' 


Subject matter: (1) l®Uc nud milk products relate<l to study of pastoral 
people: food value of milk as compared with other foods: care of milk— ques- 
tions of sanitation: hutter— food value, process of making, action of rennet: 
thickening of milk — with flour, egg. rennet starch: whey and curds. (2) In- 
dian fcKls In connection with history; dried foods-pumpkln, apples, and meat; 
uses of corn-mush. meal, hominy, parched com : com dance of the Indians! 

(3) Storage of fruits and vegetables for the winter; Indian methods compared 
with ours: marketing In New York. (4) Hehrew food In connection with hts- 
*o*'y~"u'®"''®ned bread, lentils; cleanliness relative to meat (5) Food prod- 
ucts of the eastern Mediterranean region. Olives— olive oil, food vilue, use In 
siilnds. Oranges, dates, flga 

Projects of third grade: (1) Butter, cottage cheese, custard. Junket. (2) 
Dried pumpkin, dried apples, com meal by mortar and pestle (made and used) ; 
coni-meal mush, hominy, parched corn. (3^ Tnleavened bread, lentU soup 

(4) Salad, orange Jelly, stuffed dates. 


Grade 4 repeats in the arts work much the same correlation ; with 
history, in which the children study the Greeks end Romans as 
types of civilized society; with geography, activities of peoples iI^ 
other lands. The general arts subjects remain the same. The topic 
of food.*? includes the following: ' 


Subject matter; (1) Eggs — food value as compared with milk, meat, vege- 
tables, etc.; methods of preparing eggp; cold storage: candling, etc.; use In 
preparing other foods, as thickening milk, lightening hatters, etc. (2) Starch- 
food value: test for starch, method of cooking starch, uses of rice as a food, 
preparation of vegetables, serving with white sauce. Macaroni-food value 
manufacture, preiwratlon for use. (3) Fish— food value; methods of preserv’ 
Ing, canning, drying, etc.: preparation for food; oysters, cod, salmon, mackerel, 
etc. (4) Cocoa and chocolate— source, mnnufncture, food value, preparation 
for use, (R) Serving a luncheon— to give first Idea of balancing a meal by 
proper selection of food values. 

Projects of fourth grade: (1) Rolled eggs, deviled. (2) Rice cooked with * 
che^, vegetables served with white sauce, baked potato, macaroni and cheeae. 
(3) Oyster soup, chowder. (4) Cocoa. (B) A luncheon. 

Grades 5 and 0 repeat the general correlation suggc.sted. The arts 
work is suggested by the food topics of grade 6 : 


Subject matter: (1) Doughs and batters, methods of preparing. (2) Methods 
of lightening doughs— by air In egg or folded pastry; by baking powder; by, 
soda and sour milk; by yeast (8) Diaries — organizing the food values of 
various products studied so as to give basis for planning meals with approxi- 
mate balance. ( 4 ) Fenuentatlon-^ammary of previous studies ; cauaes— yeast 
and bactHda; evidaicee;'taTor«ble conditions; methods of prevention— eterlUia-*: 
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tton In canning, pastenrUatlon of milk; uses of sour milk; useful fermenta- 
tlons — butter, cbeese, bread, and vinegar. (5) Economics of food— substitutes 
for'meats in food value; comparative cost of milk, eggs, meat, and vegetables; 
cooking left-overs; buying In season; buying In quantities. (6) Colonial 
cookery — brown bread, baked beans, Indian pdidlng, pickles, cbm bread, etc. 
Dutch luncheon. (7) Tea, coffee, and cocoa — food value, hygienic questiona 
(8) By-products of foods— candle dipping, candle molds, soap making. 

Projects of fifth and sixth grades: (1) and (2) Cake. (3) Menus. ^4) Can- 
ning. (5) Left-over dishes. (6) Dutch luncheon of the Colonial period. 
(7) Soap, candles. 

In grades 7 and 8 the curriculum is differentiated. The house- 
hold arts, which up to this point has been of a general informational 
character, industrially and socially cultural, now becomes technical 
and vocational, and is taken by the girls alone, while the boys take 
similar specialized work in industrial arts. 

Section 2. UPPBR-GRADB mDUSTRlAL COURSE— CHICAGO PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

r 

An industrial course in household arts has been outlined for grades 
6, *7, and 8 of the Chicago public schools, the intent being to emphasize 
the vocational aspects of househ 9 ld arts. The principals are au- 
i thorized to substitute the industrial course for the regular course in 
1 these grades where the cor\d it ions make it appear advisable. Pupils 
\ who. complete either the general or industrial course are admitted to" 
^igh schools without prejudice. 

The schedule for the industrial course provides 25 hours of in- 
iction per week, of which 8i hours are devoted to English, history, 
nc8y mathematics, geography, and penmanship; 5-^ hours to physi- 
WucatioB, music, study,' general use, ^and recesses; and 11 J hours 
to^rt, nature study, and industrial arts. 

The industrial course' in household Brts is outlined as follows:^ 


BIX-^ GBADK. 

Hodhehold aclence three times^'^Veak J(twp hours) ; the kitchen; method in 
kitehe^ arrangement ; In dishwashing; the range, 'its care and control; the ice 
box, tta\fltructure an'd care; vegetables, their structure and value; cereals, at 
least tovfy with and without fruit; eggs. In at least five ways; milk and eggs 
in combination; butter making and comparison of butter with substitutes; 
milk, at Iwst five ways of using as Ihe principal Ingredient ; flour mixtures, 
batter, dc^fhs; meat, structure and methods in cooking ; beverages, cocoa, 
ohbcoiatet c^ee, tea. ' 

vTnfant dle^ the responsibiUI^ of citizens, including chlldr^ for the cleanli- 
nees and beauiv of h<Hne yards, of alleys, and streets ; the school pi^znlses as a 
^/ffenter oif inflo^oce; the inspection of milk, meats, fish, fruity and other 
^^".sn^lieA 

experlmenU with plant foods; animal foods; limple 
^^>4s{iie^i^ in dl^stion ; aipoont of wat^ in foodstuffs 

Y: ifCU&^*PabUe Stihobls* ^Coarse of Study f^r' Blemaatary Bchoola, 1912, pp.'85-4ff. 
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Sewing two times a week: Hand towel, sewing apron, sewing bag, pillow 
, slip, crocheting (lace), knitting (lace), corset cover, damask hem, hemstitch^ 
collars, cuffs, and dolly. All pieces to be carefully laundered. 

Study (a'nd culture, If i>o88lble) of flax, hemp, and cotton. Study of wooU. 
washing, carding. Mi)Inniug,- and weaving. Comparison of various fibers: test- 
ing with cbeuilcais and mIcroscojK*. 

BETEXTH GBADR, 

Household science, two times a week: Preservation of fruit; flour mixtures, 
general principles controlling them; .cpeciflc and general rules; study and 
general understAhdlng of leavens; exiwrimentation with yeast; deep-fat frying; 
meats, wcperiments for understanding various conditions of solubility and 
<*ongulpbUlty of muscle juice ; Wthoils of cooking reviewed and practiced ; judg- 
ment of flsh, metljods of cooking; soup stocks; salads, salad dressings; combi- 
nations of fruits and greens ; desserts, economical puddings, and frown dessei^ 

Laundry work: ^yu8hIng and ironing towels, table linen, and simple ^r- 
ments; study of various bluIngB; making of soap; starching simple articles: 

HousewMfery: Sweeping, dusting, cleaning; care of linen, furs, and woolens: 
disinfection, preveniiop of vermin; emergency nursing, prompt aid In accidents; 
sickroom arrangement; personal and household hygiene: some understnndlT^ 
of municipal housekeeping. , * ' 

Kxperimental stgdy of bacteria, yeasts, and molds in relation to man’s fboil 
and health; prescirvation of food by drying, heating, sweetening, pickling and 
freesdng; vinegar from elder, sour milk from sweet miik. 

Piuipleexi>erimentnl study of the effects of heat; expansion of llquMA 
and solids: explanation of common applications; of the freezing and. thaw^M 
of a vessel full ot water, noting eCTects. Change of state; liquids from BoliflT 
melting; gases from liquids, evaporation; liquids from gases, condensation; 
PolUls from liquids, freezing ; the study and explanation of common ivppllca’ 
tions; making and using simple distillation apparatus: chemical change 'trs 
illustrated In chnnihg wood, bone, or food. 

Sowing, throe times a week; Machine practice, dish towels, gingham apron 
(salable), kimono dress or Russian blouse (4-year-old child, salable), night- 
dress, petticoat, gymnasium suit (salable), weaving. 

Sewidg. beginning wijh seventh week and coutiuuing remqinder of the year, 
tlu*oe times a week,' except for the spring millinery-: Thin dresses; waists of 
various kinds and any garment In vogue possible to skill of pupils. 

Embroidery. 

Millinery, three tjmos a w^eek for six weeks and three times a week begAning 
middle of March.', eight w^ks. 

EIOHTli OBADF„ 




Household 'Science, once' a week for .whole year; Work In large quantities 
nnd training In waitress work; . simple exiwimental studies of liquids— the 
tendency oT llqtitdk to seek their level, illustrated by water in commnnicfi'ting 
vessels and In water gauges on steam boilers; water pressure due to height of 
column; application In standpipes and water-tank systems; pressure trans- 
mitted through liquids; application In force pump, pumping stations, circula- 
tion of the blood lu nnd animals; simple hot-water circulation apparatus. 

Arithmetic proUeme related to household arts . — In the outline of 
iiinthematics for the sixth to eighth .^ades 6f the industrial dourse 
eo^*— 10— — 0 : 

j 
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for the Chicago public schools there is included a list of arithmetic 
problems ‘‘ to be considered as the necessit}" arises in actual industrial 
work, rather than taught whole or in part as a preparation for 
the future.”^ The list suggests the type of correlated instruction 
- which can be undertaken by the regular classroom teacher without 
the -aid of special teachei's. It is as follows : 

Denominate mimberR In n vbiniupolR. llqukl. dry, and linear meaKurq, Xo\r 
lables made for the capacities of spoons (table and tea), cup. and wetf^bt of sftnie. 
Interchange of dry and liquid stabdards with their corresimndhig weights. Ke- 

• ductlon of recipes from standard to euouph for two or for the w*hoIe room, . In- 
ventories of the room with probable cost and consequent value, CJompuUitlon of 
lesfion costs jx;r class, per Individual, W'holesale "and retail prices of material. 
Cost. on tile farm and at the store. Budget and npportlonaient. Wages and i>er- 

• eeiub^ of value of purchased articles. (Joniparlson of cost of gaa, oU, electricity. 
Re^Uig of meters, gas and electric,- SlgnlUcance of a kilowatt luuir. IVr 
centage discount for prompt payment. Solutions — Medical, laundry, ciutkei^. 
Insurance — House, life, accident, industrial. Exchange on foreign money 
(.especially where poptdatlon Is largely Imiplgrant). Weighing all jiackages In 
i:^hen nnd keeping written records. ComiJarlson of costs of niertts and t.Heli* 

^ ktibrttltutes (cheese nnd chops, beans and steak, etc.), Cui>acity — Hot-wnter 
boiler, oil can, oil tanks, kettles, palls, baskets, coal -bln. coal acnttle. Ice box, 
size and consequent weight of Ice. Jars, air capacity of room, window boxes 
(ainounk of earth), bu.shels, barrels, pounds, cuhjc Inches, gallons, quarts, 
' enps (all interchangeable In seiiKlble relations). Expansion of gases (cooking). 
Simple 'plane geometry, drafting of garments, amount required for need, inoas- 
bretnents, allowancee. etc. Familiar and accurate use of linear meariiire. Cor- 
rect and rapid rlHuallzatlon of nieasuremeuts. Perimeter, diameters, areas, 
■ Floors — Wood, paint, covering. Walls — Pai>er or other covering. Tiling — 
Various appropriate places. Bills, receipts, •. bank account. Interest. Bonds. 
' their significance and operation. Cost of .'leaning street ami vicinity, *nnd 
cost of lighting the vicinity. Ratios In every posable connection. Foreign 
'wage and cost of living -(especially limnlgrnnt communities, data obtained by 
pupils) compared with .^merlcan wage nnd cost of living. Cost of bread, at 
baker’s and cooked at home (fuel con.sldered). Various standard widths of 
common textile materials considered In terms of cost of garment n.s width 
Varies. . ^ ^ . 


Serti<m 3. UPPER GRADES— VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS; ROCHES- 
TER, N. Y. ^ 

The vocational classes nml schools for girls in tlto Rochester (X. Y.) 
public schools aim to hold in school sixths seventh, and eighth. grtUle 
girls whl0 would ordinarily drop out to go to work; to try them out 
in handwork, plain sewing, dressmaking, taiillinery, cooking, and de- 
sign, leading toward a trade; and, in the vocational school, to give 
two-year^Uptional or trade courses in dressmaking, in milliflery, 
and in lunch-room management, and a similar vocational course for 
homemaking called “the household arts course.” 

fe - - ^Chkago Public Schools Course of Study for the RlemeoUry School*, 1013, 
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There are two departments:. - 

L Au elementary department open to girls 14 years of age who have 
completed at least sixth grade A,' and i*equiring two years for such 
girls and one year for seventh grade A girls. In this elementary in- 
dustrial depaitment, of 35 hours per week of tenclung, 8 hours arc 
given to sewing, ^ to cooking, and 3^ to drawing— household ‘arts 
and drawing Iwihg given therefore nearly one-half the time. 

II. The advanced department. This is a two-year ctirriculum with 
the first year devoted to a general course. Of the 35 hours a week in 
the first year, 8 are given to sewing, 4 to coolung, and 4 to applied 
design The second year is a i)criod of four specialized courses; (1) 
P. ssmaking; (2) millinery— 4ach ofTeriiig preparation for trade un- 
der trade teachers, but including in the curriculum three hours of 
cooking which has reference to the potential vocation of hoinemak- 
ing; (3) lunch-room management course, preparing for wage-earning 
work in school or other lunch rooms, or for more intensive hnnl work 
for home use; (4) the household-arts reursc, aimed direc*tly and solely 
at homemaking. • ' * * ‘ 

One must note: (1) The place given houstdiold arts in every one 
of these varied vocational curricula in recognition of woman's uni- 
versal vocation of homcmaking, even where the individual prepares 
also for an industrial vocation (millinery or dressmaking); (2) the 
‘Munch-rooin course,'’ as offering preparation for a process, that of 
food preparation, which may be used outside the home, but skill in 
which i§ a great asset in the home; (3) “ the household-arts course’’ 
us giving preparation for homemuking itself for the girl not drawn 
off into outside industry. * 

The lunch-room course has as its practice work the preparation of 
daily lunches for the teachers and pupils; with resRortsibility for 
marketing, accounts, menus, cooking, and service, and three hours a 
day assigned to these duties. The full weekly schedules^ follow : 


Luurh-room manoitetfu^nt cour^ic. — Kn>cH«li. 4 hours; f^eueml science -4; Bew- 
luff. 3; appHotl rtoslfn*. 8; cooking, '15; foods, 2; physical training, i:'maslc, J; 
study, 3. . ' ^ 

The houftchold'orta co«r«c.—EngllRh, 4 hours: general science, 4; cooking, 4.; 
honsohoM dw'oratlon, 4; sowing or nUllluery. S: textile^ or foods, 2; physlci^i 
training, music, i ; household economIcs,w4 ; study, 4. 


Thus, in this nesv type of education, the vd^tiDnhl training of 
girls, preparation for hoijie^ responsibilities by scl^l instruction is 
made an element in every course, and a special currVnlum for. home-.' 
making is provided. The cost qf running the school for 1912 was 
$7,831,37, less $240.71 receive^from ^les, or a cost of $76,67 i>er 
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Section f DATES OF INTRODUCTIOK OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS INTO PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 

The date of the introduction of household arts into the schools 
was reported by 444 communities. Only 52 of these (11.7 per cent) 
had the subject before 1000; 5G introduced it between 1000 and 1004; 
15B between 1005 and 1909; while in the three-year period, 1010-1012, 
the subject was introduced by ICO communities (30 per cent of those 
reporting). Another grouping of the same returns shows that 
almo.st exactly half the total number (213 communities) have added 
household ails tn the school curriculum since 1900. Home education, 
therefore, as a country-wide movement, is a recent phenomenon; 
the number of introductions per year reached the maximum in 1011, 
Wliether the fall to 48 in 1012 indicates that the crest of the wave 
has been reached can not bo told. The report for 1013 is for part of 
the year only. 

How has the movenjent for home economics in public schools 
progressed geographicnlly ? Up to and including 1805 the subject is 
reported as^ introduced into the following States only: Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
^ Maryland, District of Columbia, Vug ini a, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
By virtue of New York Cit}^, New York State might be added to 
this list. In subsequent yo4irs dates of introduction can bo given 
for cities in all States except 'Arkansas, Nevada, New' Mexico, Ten- 
nessee, and Wyoming, and home economics is taught in all these 
States for which exact dates of introduction are not reported. The 
development of the subject by successive years throughout the vari- 
ous States is indicated, approximately at least, in the annexed table. 

There is printed in Part IV of this report (Bulletin, 1014, No. 30) 
1 a list, by States, of 3,082 cities and towns which were teacliing home 
economics in 1014 ; and a list of 2,440’ high schools teaching household 
arts. This list is not complete, and one may safely assume from it 
that household arts is taught in not less than 3,500 or more towns and 
cities, an^ in probably 3,000 high schools, in 1014, 
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Section 5. TOPICS TREATED IN ELEMENTARY HOUSEHOLD-ARTS 
CURRICULUM. 

Returns from 38B schools as to the topics taught in the elementary 
grades under household arts,” ‘‘cooking” ""stowing/’ “domestic 
science and art,” and other titles applied to education for the home 
exhibit the following facts: 


Table a. — Topivf( tttityhf 


in 


clem rntary <• rricul mn. 


SchoolK. 


rood priuc’lpies 271 

Plaonlug menus- 25.*^ 

Serving ipeuls 2T)0 

rnivtical cooking ^ 271 ) 

Marketing KU 

Household mumigemeut 145 

IlouaeboUl accounts 107 

Housework, housewifery. IGO 

Lmimlry 01 

Siinitjition 103 


Schools. 

First aid, 72 

Home nnrKing _ 40 

('are of children ' 37 

IMaln pcwing 33^^ 

Drcssmnking 194 

Mlliinory 33 

Judgment of textileK__* 185 

Art In relation to drests 18J 

TIoustdioUl decoration 99 


In addition, the following topics are taught by one or, more schools: 
PiX'paring lunches, serving lunches, food production and manufac- 
ture, kitchen and flower gardening, food physiology, cooking for the 
sick, cost of foods, knitting and crocheting, embroidery, raffia and 
i-eed work, weaving, braiding, cardhourd winding, dyeing, pattern 
making, cutting atid repairing of clothing, basket making. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of foods the theoretical aspects,, 
as “ food principles, ’ “ plannin'g of menus,” appear ns fi’C(|iiently in 
these elementary school programs as do “practical cooking” and 
“ table service.” 

The comprehensive subjects of “household management” and 
“ sanitation ” and their pradtical aspect, “ housewifery or housework,” 
appear with approximately two-thirds the frequency of “cookery”; 
the topics “first aid,” “home nursing,'' and “care of childi'cn ” are 
not very generally taught. 

In subjects relating to clothing, “ plain sewing ” appears most fre- 
quently. The next most eommon topic is “ practical cookery.” 
“Dressmaking” is just one-half as commonly taught as is “plain 
sewing,” and “millinery” one-twelfth. The theoretical aspects of 
clothing, the training of judgment in regard to textile- values, and the* 
development of the artistic sense in regard to costume are stre.sk'd less 
than the theoi*etical aspects of foods, appearing in less than one-half 
the schools. Progress is needed here, for, after all, the woman of 
to'day needs training in buying clothing os well as in its making. 
Art in decoration and furnishing fares even less well than “ art and 
costume,” ai^d apjMsars in only one-half as many schools, i, in one- 


\ 
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I fourth as many as teach plain sewing and one-third us many ns teach 


nished; yet here is a toj)ic by means of wliich the elementary school 
• must do its part in ^strengthening family life. Its teaching will 
doubtless be only incidental to the household-arts program, although it 
is an iini^rtan*. ])iu*t of the ethical teaching which the elementary 
^*hool must undertake. 

\ 

Sectloij 6. ORD^R OF HjfTRODUCTIOH OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS INTO 
‘ ‘ SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

' The elementary school welcomed household a|ts as a subject of 
instruction earlier than did the high school. (Table ^4.) Of 403 com- 
' nuinities rc|)orting the date of introducing household arts into the 
school curriciilpm, in 145 household arts had boon introduced in the 
elementary schools alone"; iii 1)2, introduction had boon made into the 
elementary schools, followed by introduction intn the high schools; 
in 24, intrcKluction had been into high school alone; and in 29, into 
the high school, followed by introduction into elementary schools; 
in 113, the subject had In'en introduced siinultaneou.sly into elemen- 
tary and high scjiooh Thei'efor^, in 2^7 cases, introduction wds first 
into eleinentaiy schools, in* 53 cases first into high school, and. in 113 
cases simultaneously throughout the lower and higher scliools. This 
indicates that for a subject such, household arts there is a readier 
welcome *in the eleinentnrv than in the high school; the initial iiitio- 
cluctioii in the elementary school is approximately four times as fre- 
quent us iny/the high school; and approximately twici^ ^ freqncn^ 
i|8 the simultaneous introduction iti elementary aiy h^h school. 
Such is the general order or setpionce of introdi^etioy 

The sahic figures state another fact of importancg^am^ly, the rcla* 
live distribulioi! of household arts at present in efanontary and high 
school. In 3G per cent of the^xmimunities (145 reported) direct edu- 
cation forlhe home is restricted to the elementary grades; in 6 per 
‘ cent of the comnuinitics (24 reported) it is restricted to the high 
school; while in 58 per cent of the communities (234 reported) it has 
a place in both elementary and high school. The tendency is doubt- 
less for the subject, if given at all, to be given in both elementary and 
high school; and if started in elementary or high scliool alone to bo 
added in the other, although there is a noticeable tendency to give it 
in the elementary school alone. These figures are probably accept- 
able as to thp relative distribution of instruction, but ^ey do not 
„ indicate* at all the total distribution in elementary and mgh schools. 
Of 31>p communities furnishing^datavas* to the elementary-scliool 
ciirriculuin, 7 (2 per cent) offer cookery alone, and 165. (42 per cent) 
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offer sewing alone, while 218 (5C per cent) offer both cookeiy and 
^wing. There is thus indicated a tendency to offer both sub- 
jects in -the elementary school, while, if blit orte .is offered, sewing 
is the favorite subject 23 times as ‘frequently as cookery. Sew-, 
ing is doubtle.ss chosen because of its ease and economy of intro-, 
ductiou. Little equipment is required for sewing, and the regular 
teacher often gives the instruction., The tendency jo include both 
subjects and to favor sewing ratlifr tlmn cookery in the elementary 
School is also shown in the .sc(|uencc4jr order of introducing sewing-' 
and cookery. Of 300 cases, 13-Kjutr'oduced cookery and sewing 
Minultaneously ; in 7 cases cookery a4)iie has been inti-od'uced ; and 
in 2-1 cases cookery, first introduced, has been followed by sowing; 
in It).’) cases sewing alone has been introduced; and in 00 ca.ses sew,- 
ing, first introduced, lias been followed by cookery; i. o.,- if cookery 
was first introduced tliere has been a chance of to 1 that sewing 
would be added, while if sewing was first introduced there has been 
a chance.of only 0.30 to 1 that cookery would be added. 

I 

Table 4. —Order of prardenre in introduction of houHrhold nrfjT into puvfc 

fichoolx. 


- “V 

A OIIDKR AS HKfiATins fiRAl>r: or gCIIOOI- 


fRoportt'd from -4/).'? rotnmun Itks for :i71)-olrmontar.v nnd 


-^x lilul) 8rliool{j.)# 



: I Sriiools fcoVfcjfi 

I oi»t Introduced. - ^ I . . .. 

rrportloK. 

1. Introauml Into olomontnry school ; not yet into hl^'h Si \uH*\ i 145 

In] rod net'll Into high school; not yet Into olcmentnry sohix)! #24 

X Introduml Into high school first: subsetiucntly into el^lentnry 
4. Introducetl Into elementary school first; suhsoquently into high school. h2 

X First Introtluced Into elembntnry school (1 nnd 4 coinMnetl) 237 

fi. First iutrtHluctxl lutt) high school (li and 3 coiubined) 53 

T. IntrtHlucotl simultnnoouRly Into'hlgh nnd elemontarv rcIiooIh ' H3 

n. ORDER AS REOARDS ('IIARAtTKR OF INSTIUUTION INTRODrCKD INTO 
ELEMENTARY SCIIOOI^S. 


(ReporttHl from elementary echotilH lenchliur r.w,klnp and .'18B elementary erhooln 
♦ ^aching fleVing. 1 


Subject IntrtHluced, 

1. Cooking alone Introduced; sewing not yet taught 

2. Sewing alone IntrodmxHl: cooking not yet t might.. 

■t. 0>oklMg hit rt^dd cod .first : sewing subsequently 

4. Sowing Iatr<Kliu*<^d first; cooking subsequently. 

Ti. Cooking first tn trod ucetl (1 nnd 3 combined) 

C. Sewing first Intrmluqeil (2 nnd 4 coniblnetl) 

7. Cooking and sewing Introduced simultaneously,. 


« 4 



SchooU 

Introducing, 

7 

— ino • 

24 

00 

31 

JlO.*, 

134 


‘V: 




V 

V* , - - 
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Sactioo 7. TIME ALLQX7SD HOUSEHOLD ARTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL^ 

IPis now possible to state the general practice of American schools 
with regard to the'Aime allotted to instrudtioa in the two nsiial divi- 
sions of household arts, cooking and sewing, throughout the different 
grades of the elementary school. (Table 5, A, B.) ; 

First of all, the placing of these subjects by grades is important. 
Sewing is reported as follows^ First grade, 20 schools; second grade, 
25 schools; third grade, 45 Schools; fourth grade, 82 schools; fifth 
grade, 236 schools; sixth grade, 345 schook; seventh grade, 377 
schools; eighth grade, 316 schools. In other words, while sewing has 
been taught in all eight grades,' it Has been most commonly plac^ in 
the four uppef grades, and of these more often in the sixth and.sev- 
enth grades than in the fifth qnd eighth grades. Cooking is reported 
by nC’schools as taught in the first grade; in the grades thereafter 
as follows: Second gi-ade, 1 school; third grade, 2 schcwls; fourth 
grade, 6 schools ; fifth grade, 15 schools ; sixth grade, 48 schools ; 
seventh grade, 174 schook; eighth grade, 242 schook. Cooking is 
tterefore confined practically to grades fifth to eighth, inclusive, and 
has been placed especially in the seventh and eighth grades. 

A searching question thnt every community should ask ie,' Are ffiese 
essential arts of living so placed in the elementary grades that they 
will reach the largest possible number of girls ? In vi ew of the fact 
.that so many girls leave school in th^,.BTSTTij" seventh, and eighth 
grades, it is poor policy to place cookery, which is obviously the most 
essential of any of the arts of living, so late in the grades that largo 
niuhbers of pirk never have a shance to learn it. I^til it is possible 
to advance the school age or hold girls longer in school, a practical 
and comprehensive course in cooking should probably be placed in 
the sixth grhde in most cogimiinities, with a return to such instruc- 
tion in the eighth or .last grade of the^ementary school. 

. In considering the amount ._6f time allotted for household-arts' 
instruction in the grades, tl>e school weejjj^ay be considered as pro-~ 
Tiding 1,500 minutes of instniction^^)W data will present the 
qiinutes pei- week allowed for co<^ing and sewing in the various 
grades. .IriTiile'Tablte 5 gives the full statement o^ facts, some of the 
comparisons arfe nofetvbrthy hehe., iTie instruction in cooking is 
generally allotted 00 minutes a, week in all grades when taught. 
This period appear^ bottf as tSTe m^an time allotment in each grade 
and as the meet common mqde in oxerf grade. "Fifty per cent of the 
schodls in each grade, also, either give 90 minute per week to this 
teaching or hot less than 75^nor more than 1i2^ mii^utes per wsak* 
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Ninety minutes per week for instruction in cooking in the grades 
•mpy be taken therefore as the usual time allowance for the food arts 
in elementary schools in the United States.. 

- Sewupg in the grades tends to be given a slightly increasing period 
as children proceed to higher grades; expres^d by the Ihedian time 
allotment, sewing is given 40 to. 45 minutes in the first grade,, 45 
nitlMil^in the second and third grades, 60 minutes &i tiie fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, 75 minutes in the seventh grade, and 75 to ^ 
minutes in the eighth grade. This is in contrast with coekiiig, whi^, 
wherever given, tends to secure, a level mean time allotment of 00 

minutas a week throughout the difiacajjt grades. 

The modes in the distribution of sewing time, allotments also indi- 
cate an increase in the amount, of time given; as ranch as 30, 45, or 
even 60 jninntes a week is common in the first four grades; 60 and 
90 minutes in the fifth, si.xth, and seventh grades; and 60, 90, and 
. 120 mmutes in the eighth grtid&- “ Half the schools ” chahge sipiilarly 
from 30 to 60 minutes for lower grades to 60 to 00 minutes for upper 
grades. While tlm median time allotment increases from 40 to 80 
minutes as one passes from the first to the eighth crade, the maxi- 
mum allotment increases from 100 minutes in thirst aud second 
g^des to* 140 minutes in the third, 180 minutes in the fourth grade 
4o0 minutes in the fifth ^ade, 225 minutes in the sixtif^ade, and 
COO minutes m the seventh and eighth grades. In ierms of the vari- 
ous m^siires, therefore, sew^ instruction tends to secure a length- 
ened time allotment in thq higher grades. 

The que^ion of the entire time allotted to household arts in the 
grades is p€rhap.s more important. (Table 6.) As a basis of com- 
parison it is possible to take the unit suggested above of 1,600 min- 
utes ^r- week extended throngji-eiglif grades, or 12,000 wcek-minqtes 
for the total time involved in eight grades of teaching. Examining 
the time allotments of 468 schools, the mean total time allotment for 
household arts for eight grades is 230 to 240 week-minutes out of 
the total of 12,000 week-minutes of instruction, or 2 per cenUof the 
total time spent by the elementary school child upon all studies. The 
mo^ common time allotments (modes) are 120, 180, 240, and 8^ 
week-minntes of t^ching; and 50 per cent of the scfiools allot be-' 
twren 150 and 860 week-minutes for the eight grades. The ihaximum 
time allotted to Iiousehold arta^in any e^pmentary. school is liiOQ- 
.week-minutes fdr Mwing in all eight grades, and 1,350 w^k-minutes j 
^similarly f6r caking, or 10 per cent and 11 pci- cent, respeiAively, of : '| 
.tha total achodi time. ’ •' » . * . . .1 
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Table 6. — Time <Ulotm€nt9^ in ^ementarp ichao1-$t minutes per v>ee1c. 
(A) FOR SEWING IN VARIOUS QRADEB-OENERAL TENDENCIES. 


5 

No. 

of grade. 

Schools 
reporting 
instruct ioQ 
in grade. 

Shortsst time 
and longest 
time reported 
for gn4e. 

Median nuni' 
her of minutes 
reported for 
grade. 

Mlnutea taken 
as limits to 
include half 
the schools. 

Uoda). or most 
frequent! 7 reported 
X tunes for grade. 

1 

2 ....... 

8.^..,, 
4 

5. 

6 

' 7 

8 

^ J 

20 

25 

A5 

82 

236 

345 

377 

316 

Jfinuus, 
20.100 
20. 100 
20,140 
25.180 
25,450 
25.225 
25,600 

ao.^ 

MintUet. 

40-45 

' 

60 

60 

60 

75 

75-to 

j 

MinttUt. 
»30-60 
« 30 - 6 Q 
<40-60 
•46-60 
<45-60 
<60-00 
<60-90 
<60-90 

Minuut. 

' 30.60 

30.60 
30,40.45.60 
30,45.60 
40,45,60.90 
40,45,00,75,80.90 
‘ 60,90 

^ 60,75,80,90,120 
— 


•(F>.FOR COOiaNO IN VARIOUS QRAUES-OENEIUL TENANCIES. 


I 

0 

1 

. • • • 




2 

1 

00 

90 

90 

« 90 

SifK,... 

2 


90 

96 

90 

> A 

6 

4 

'• 60,225 

90 

• 0Q 

90 

5 

16 

60,450 

90 

•90 

* 90 

- a 


30,450 

90 

» 75-120 

60,80,90.120 

7 

174 

30,000 

- 

80-120 

60,60.90' 



242 

30,460 

W 

80020 

60,80,90,120 


1 iDdudes 75 per cent. 


> Includes 60 per cent. 


* lDcI\tdes 46 per oont. 


Tabx^ — 7*0/01 minutes per week <n all grades combined^or setcing end cook- 
• ' ing — Oeheral ter^dencies. 

» (ComiMrable with 12^ total mtautee pex week for complete school program).! 


Bran^of 

hoosehold 

arts. 

Number of 
citleere- 
porttni fai 
elementary 
grades. 

Smaljest and 
largest total 
ramutes re> 
reputed by 
^ dty. 

^ Mean total 
minutes 
reported for 
cHles. 

Total minutes 
taken as limits 
to include half 
tho'clties. 

A 

Modal, or most frequent, 
total minutes repc^ed. 

Sewing... 

Cool^.. 

468 

. 266 

80,1200 
, 45,1350 

230-240 
> 180 

150-360 

120-210 

120.180,240,360 

90,120,160,180,240,360 

4 


t Thfa meMure it computed on the basis of the minutes altotted per WMk tn the Tarlous 8 Kradcs. 
• foamed to give total mlnotes per week Ibr all grades; the standard of camperteoa for a full procam of oil 
rabjectsU taken as pOO ^utes per day or minutes per week for each of the 8 grades, Te., 12.000 
total mfoutesiper week for all school lODjecta thmosh all giMes. 


C--. ^ 


“W 


subjects through all grades. 

s 

8. AIM OF HODSBHOL&-ARTS TEACHIRO m THE GRADES. 


V ' 

« 

I*, 


Ond h^ticItred^Bd ©ighty-three schools furnish a brief statement 
of their aims in teaching household arts in the elementary schooL 
Some replies stated a si^S^e aim; others more than *on^ aim. Three 
sohools state th^ aim In tem^of the school itself To broaden the 
?urriculum”; “to prepare for high school”; and “to make the 
. school of use in the home and make school ^ork more practical.” 
Three other schools justify hous^old-arts* teaching from the point 
of view of the child, “ te make the pupil able to ser\*e her own ne^s ” ; 
•* to give children *what they nW”; and “to interest c^ldren.” 
^tjipe iii phrase their aim in the view of •education as a 
using 8u<^*tems aa^the lollowi^ nuipbers indicating the 
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quency of use) : “Neatness” (4), “ accuracy ” (8), “ cleanness ” (2), 
“culture” (2), “general training” (2), “intellectual training” (2), 

“ chin^cter building” (2), “practical and educational ” (2), “all- 
round development,” “self-development,” “educational,” “broader 
view,” “practical. and disciplinary,” “training,” “get the means of 
acquiring knowledge,” “ lay foundation for future development,"’. 

^ develop initiative,” “ give ability and confidepce,” and, finally, 

“ make action depend on thought.” While these statements of dis- 
ciplinary aims in household-arts teaching may not meet the approval , 
of the latest educational thought, they are highly significant and 
hopeful in a, broader way— they indicate that so ntfw a subject as 
household arts quickly amalgamates with the general schobl cur- 
riculum and ea.siiy finds its filace in the general organizatiim "of the 
school and, its justification and support in the* educational thought 
there current.* ^ . 


Household arts came into the schools originally in connection witli . 
manual training ; one would expect, therefore, to find aims in house- 
hold arts teachi^ stated in terms o^ manual training. Only 18 
schools, however^irwtly suggest such an explanation : “ Hand teach- 
ing” is given as the aim by -6 elemei>tary schools;. and “skill” by 6, 
while “ technique ” ai»^“ the development of mind through-the hand 
are each mentioned by 2 schools, and “ training eye, hand, and judg- 
ment, ‘ manu^ training,” and “speed” are each mentioned by 1 
school. Limiting.^8nual training strictly to. an intellectual better- 
ment achieved by ajpanual method, one would even exclude from this • ^ 

list -the aims of “ skill ” and “ technique,” which really belong to that ‘ . 

latest educational purpose, the practical arts or vocational education ' 
which would fit youth for definite tasks. 


Household-arts ^udy in elementary' schools, as of significance in 
the practical worl^nf the home, is distinctly recognized in the state- 
ments of aim in teaching by two-thirds of the 183 schools furnishing ' 
data. In 61 cases reference is made to the practical nature of the 
subject matter, in 10 casesto the theory, underlying tfie household 
arts, and in 63 cases to the application of the^ ai^ in bomemakiiJg 
and housekeeping. In 19 cases the aim emphasizes “practical” 
inst^ction, education, and knowledge (“utility”); in 87 cases a 
spedfic art is mentioned, “cooking,” “sewing,” “mending,” plain 
sewing,” “drafting,” -“making garments',”' “home, work and 
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housewifery,” “do own sewing, “judging textiles,” “practical 
arts,” “ sewing as an industry,” and (delightful to contemplate/ “ to 
prepai'6 and serve a good meal ” ; while two statements add to practical 
skill, “ a knowledge of sufficient theory.” Ten schools emphasiy.c this 
theoretteal basis of the household arts by specifying some division of 
it as “tood principles,” “balanced rations,” “the how and why,” or 
by a succinct reference to “tlie science underlying the proper per- 
formance of household labor.” % ^ 

Thrw schools speak of the “ vocational ” aspects, or preparation 
for a life work throughout household arts, and some 53 schools make 
distinct and interest ii^ references to the relation of household- arts 
teaching to the home. KWen refer to the pi'epa ration afforded for 
, “homemaking” or “better homemakers,” 11 others to household arts 
as “ fitting for home,” and C, by the phrase education or tra^iniiig “ fot 
home life,” suggest that a comprehensive view has been gained of 
the home as a social institution (perhaps the most im|>ortant need 
in household-arts teaching today). ^ Home efficiency” (term used 
by three schools), “ use in home ””{lwo) , “ better homes ” (two), “ aid 
homes’'^ (one), “home improvement” (one), are all aims indicating 
a most significaut policy of home progiess and improved housekeep- 
' *8 a result of household^arts teaching in the public schools, i. e., 

the school is to become an agency for the betterment of the home. 
The aim stated in one case — ^“to meet the.*npods of the average 
h(rae”— need not be interpreted as indicating satisfaction with the ' 
preseat level of housekeeping; it is just the average home whose 
greatest “ need ” is improvement, not a training of its daughters 
merely to repeat its mistakes for the next generation. Three schools 
state the niig as ^‘economy” or “reduction of hdme expenses” — an 
echo perhaps of the high cost of living. 

-'Another important aim in household-arts teaching is recognized 
the seven schools which specify development of an interest 
in household arts,” ^ tho^ dignifying of housework,” “ the giving of a 
ri^ attitude.” It is always one of the immediate fruits of technical 
- or jj^ofessicinal training that it remakes our inental picture of the 
^ task in hand, arouses new interests, and taps unexpected reservoirs 
of purpose and energy — and this not, only for the indinduals*who 
take the technical training, but for all other persons, those who ob- 
" 6en:e its results as v?ell as those who participate in it. While W 
have here a psychological change primarily in the young woipw 
J who in. elementary schools or high schools take training in house- 
*^old science and art, We have a great social change going on in the 
V 8^^ of theliome for them and for all of ua We are at the 
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of the most searching problem in the aim of teaching house- 
hold arts; What is its social meaning? The educational thought of 
'.to-day is emphasizing “practical arts” in education. Two-thii-ds 
of the ^ools, as we have just seen, recognize this in their statement 
of aim in hou^hold teachings, either by enumeratin^he useful aits 
and knowledge thereby iinpai^d, or •by urging that the theoretical 
backgrdund of these drts is worthy of study', or (in half the cases) 
by.jiointing out their application in the home. The social valuation 
of this teaching is, however, the final test— i. e.. What is it worth 
to us all, as we live in families, ki communities, in States, and in 
the human brotherhood, that the practical arts by which the house- 
hold exists, and the ideals which hold it together, shalJ 7 .be made 
plain to the up-growing youth by regular instruction * ^The family 
and home, so far as we can see, are the sine qua non of humanity. 
Rightly, then, the bearing oi household arts on home making is 
r emphasized by ^ schools, Twenty-eight schools i-ecoghize the social 
values, in household-arts teaching from still other and mgnificant 
viewpoints. Eight schools refer to it ns furnishing preparatiqn for 
life or adjustment to life, five note its economic significance in get- 
ting girls into a sympathetic understanding of the world of work, 
and two note its “ economic utility,” which ifiliy Be interpreted .fus 
.broadly as may be desired; and three the fact tliat it helps in “mak- 
ing pupils useful two see its wide bearing on-“ health,?^ “ hygiene,” 
'and “right living,” which arf coming more and more to l)e con- 
sidered as .social matters, whjle the practical nature of the social 
aim is here and4;here brought out — how it means “better and more 
reliable .women,” or, in quaint phrase, “getting the child head^ • 
right,” so that, as another school says, “ they may bo fit for service — 
not become stuffed owls.” • , • 

It would be ea^ to find fault ^with these several hundred informal 
statemen^^of purpose in teaching household arts jotted down on a " 
Government schedule by bu^ superintendents and supervisory teach* 
era. Some are archaic, some contradictory, some whimsical— *all 
inadequate. Thrown together, however, ttey supplement each other * 
and present 4n a remarkable way the controlling ideas behind the 
teaching of household arts in our elemmt^ry schools. There is the 
development of mental abilities, the pairing of manual skill, the 
learning of useful arts andKtheir exj^lanations, the application nf 
these arts in tlie home, the rUation of school and home to the prog^- 
ress of humanity. HqusehoM arts s^m to jbe finding a rational 
place, therefore, in the program •f the schpola 
Aim in lower orddes.—^e question was asked whether the aim 
of houa^old-arts in the lower grades varies from that of. 
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the upper gra^^ From 12 schools (l4 per cent) the reply was that 
it did vary4 from 71 schools (86 per cent) that it did not Differ- 
eucee In the teaching are said to he : In higher grades, attention to 
coet food values; more involved technique; theoretical basis 
emphasized ; fundamental aim the same, but approach varies. In 
lower grades, technical skill ; manipulation. Several schools replied 
that there wajp not much difference. 

Vocational aim in elementary 123 schools (85 per 

cent) it was stat^ that no vocational aim was taken into account 
. in the elementary school teaching of household ails, while 22 schools 
.(16 per cent) stated that such aim is operative. The replies are not 
' without afnbigtiity, however, as vocational •' was interpreted in 
some ij^ances as preparation for homynaking, in^some as indicating 
wage earning only. , In one city the^vocational aim is stressed in 
/ colored schools. The Chicago and Rochester outlines of indusu*ial 
work in the grades are given above (pp. 64, 66). Qunbridge, Mass., 
has’done prevocatlonal work in household arts in the grades in dress- 
making and millinery, * • 

Special classes in the higher grades, with longer household-arts 
periods, might often be organized and valuable results secured to 
. be- Applied later in the home* or in certain industries. In general, 
hoover, home making and housework have been'the only vocational 
rfliufi in the elementary school. ^ ^ 
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Stctkm 9. SPBCIAL TEACHERS OF SEWING AND COOKERY IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Of 402 elementary schools, 151 (37.5 j>er cent) report that the 
re^lar grade teacher gives the instriKJtion iA sewfng, and 251 (62.5 
jw cent) report that special sewing teachers are employed. Of 
287 elemental^ schools, 10 (3.4 per cent) report that . the regular 
grade teachers give lessons in cookery, and 277 (06.0 per cent) report 
that special cooking teachers are employed. Stated otherwise, sewing ' 
•is* taught by the regular classroom teachers in wer one-third of the 
schools, or ten times as frequently as cookery is taught by the re^lar 
class. teaAier. This is doubtless a leading inffuenco in the earlier 
introduction of. sewing. The distVibutioii by ' States is shown in 
..lahleLtc ' ♦ 
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Table 7.— Elementary school instruction household arts. 




Statfis. 


Alabama 

Aritona 

California 

(^lofBdo 

Connecticut 

District of C<^uinbia 

Florida...; 

Ooorgia 

Idatio 

lllinola ^ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KRnm m 

Kentucl^ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetla 

Michigan 

Minneeota. 

HisBOurl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Now Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PennsylviE^a. 

Rhode Island . . 

Bouth Carolina 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlii^nla *’4.... 

Washington 

West Virelala 

Wisoomin. 


In cooking, by— 


Rc^lar 

cl&u 

teachers. 


Special 

teachers. 


In sowing, by — 


Regular 

class 

teachers. 


^ Special 
te^kers. 


1 

12 

6 

; 7 

I 


8 

1 

1 

! ^ 

1 

3 

1 

23 



j U 

2 

11 

15 


11 

2' 


4 

1 

3 


. 2 
0 
1 

2 

1 

24 

Id 

2 

22 

10 


• 10 

10 

1 

5 

4 


2 

3 


2 

2 

1 

2 

1 


17 

10 


24 

2 

11 


4 

5 


13 

5 


2 


2 


3 


United States. 


'I 


10 I 


277 


151 


3 

1 

17 
9 

15 

0 

1 

3 
5 
1 

81 

18 

4 

5 
2 
1 
3 

13 

20 

2 


11 

4 
3 

18 

1 

2 

U 

5 


S 

a 

1 

1 

10 


Section 10. SALARIES OF SPECIAL TEACHERS OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS IN 

elementary schools. 

« 4/ 

In 273 elementary schools the salaries of special teachers of house- 
hold arts yaried from $150 (doubtless for part-time 'service) to 
$1,500. The median salary is $800, and 50 per cent of the schools pay 
bctwMn $050 and $1,000. The distribution of salaries, by amounts 
and States, is given in Table 8.‘ . * 


•i™**^^^**T^'*m.** •* 'yin* between a mtnUnum and maxlmam, tlie mazl- 

I” «f« ,»ronped by flftlee, L $800-6« at 

loOO,^ except in the flrat column and iait two colunma. 

' 60430"*— 16 ^ * 
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SccUon 11. COST OF HOUSEHOLD-ARTS SUPPLIES m ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Coat of. sewing aup pika. —The; cost to tho school per pupil per 
year for sewing lessons is reported by 1C3 schools us from two- 
tenths of 1 cent to $4. The inedian cost is 25 cents, and for 50 per 
cent ofrthe schools the cost falls between 10 and 50 cents per pupil 
per year. This»cost varies of course not, only with the amount of 
instruction, but also with the amount of sewing i>^iteriiil.s sui)plied 
to tho pupil by the school authorities. The most frAuently rep(H tcd 
costs are, in cents, 2, 5, 9, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 50, an\ 100. The full 
distribution of costs us reported follows; 

Table 9 .— coat for ftcicing in cleincniary 


Schools 

Cost. reporting;. 

$0. 002 1 

. (Kt:t __ ,2 

Schools 

CoHl. repwiOm;. 

$0. 14 2 

15 ^ ’ i\ 

! 1 Schools 

0*oH(. 1 reportlnj;. 

$0.53 A 1 

, .70. \ . , 

. f 

. 2 

.01 k 

2 

.02 0 

. 025 1 

.03 2 

, 04 2 

. 30 2 

.17 ^ 1 

.175.^ 1 

.1« 1 

. 10 1 

.2(L_ 1 s 

. 25_ ___ _ 10 

. .SO . , li 

• SI 1 

. M l' 

l.fHl ^ JO 

1 1 .5 1 

.05 5 

.00 2 

.07 r 

.20__ 1^ 

r J . 1 

. 2S5 

. .so s 

. 32 _ ( 

^ 1..50 :i 

l*0o_. , 1 

9 rwi * 

.09 ■_ 5 

. 35 __ __ .5 t 2 1 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

Pill 
1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

till 
1)11 
till 
1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

1111 
1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 J 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 

! i 1 ! I- 

1 1 1 ' 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 ) 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

■ « e cc o 

■ DO « 

1 2.-50 1 

3. OO _ 1 

4.00 _ ___ 1 


Cost of food per lesson in elementary cooking instruction, — The 
cost of food per pupil per lesson in the elementary school was re- 
potted by 182 schools and varied from one-half to 15 cents. The 
median cost is cents, and 50 per cent of the schoo]s pay "from 2 
to. 3 cents per pupil per lesson for food mate^als. The distri- 
bution of costs follows: 


TABI.E JO . — Cost of food per lesson M schools reporting such cost. 
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In comparing relative costs to' the Lhool board of food- material 
mean cost of cents i^r pupil ,>er lesson) and U-xtile materials 
(mean co.st of 2;. cents per pupil per year) the difference in time 
period considered is obvious. Assuming a school year of .35 weeks 
more or less, the cost to the school board would be iippro-ximatelv 
$1 for each weekly cooking lesson given throughout the year as 
rompared with 25 emits a year- for sewing supplies. In th'e latter 
case the cost of materials is often borne by the pupil or pareilte'and 
may vary, widely. The garments made, however, enter into the 
*'\nh\ s wardrobe and become of •practical use. 











IV.NTHE fflGH SCHOOL AND EDUCATION FOR THE 
\ HOME. 

The American high ^hool is both a college preparatory school 
and a finishing school. The pull of the college upon it has deter- 
mined its curriculuna in the past, and those students whose education 
was not to extend beyond the high school were formerly sent through 
a curriculum v;hose end point was the college. This is all changing, 
howevepf^nd tile recognition that the high school must be the 
people’s great vocational school, fitting for all lines of activity in 
the community— industrial, commercial, agricultural, household — has 
become the most fruitful principle in high-school organization. Not 
that our secondary education should be transformed into trade schools 
exclusively, but that alongside the college preparatory curriculum 
should be placed vocational curricula, each with its systematic cul- 
tural training as well as its definitely organized technical subjects 
leading to vocational efficiency imits appropriate field, Granted^^at 
nine-tenths of our young people who go into high schools are to go 
no further than the high school, what manner of course shall they 
pursue? The last word in education is to conserve all that there is 
of good in academic cultural training, but to afid to it for every in-- 
dividual specialized preparation for some one useful vocation. Tl^is 
means, for our high schools^curricula that are combinations of aca- 
demic and technical subjects, organized for definite end-points of 
service, in the home ?ind in outside employment. 

The vocational dilemma of yoUng women has been noted by many. 
On the one hand is the growing demand that they equip themselves 
as wage earners in some outside employment, and, on the other, therr 
own interest in the vocation of homemaltlng and the spcial pressure 
that modern knowledge be applied in housekeepifig. The av^erago 
young woman must command tw<f* vocations, actual wage-earning 
and potential housekeeping. Shall she learn two vocations in high 
school f / 

At present the vocational adjustment for girls ia high 8ch<^ls 
seems to be developing about as follows: Some.yoimg women ehoose 
out^ght an industrial or commercial course; in such ca^ there 
should be time allowed within it for a year or more of work in 
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hoiifeehold science supplementary to vocational and academic subjects. 
Some will wish to choose as their vocation the industrial applica- 
tions of household science and art in cookery, bakinpr, catering, sew- 
ing. millinery, costume design, etc. While the full possibilities here 
are not yet de\ eloped, it is obvious that as far as wage-earning vo- 
cations can be based on the household Srts, the young woman who 
chooses from this held will get a double'educational value, for she will 
not only have a revenue-producing vocation' which can be practiced 
in tile market, but in the event of marriage she has a skill which is 
directly applicable in the household. A third group of high-school 
girls w ill not choose a wage-earning v’ocation, either commercial, in- 
dustrial, or the vocations recently ’derived from the household, but 
will stand firmly by woman’s traditional vocation of home-making. 

, For these evidently a vocational course is needed in which home- 
makujjj^ is as adequately prepared for as commercial work in the 
commercial curriculum of the high school. Finally, there is the 
group of girls- whose education is not to be completed in the high 
sch(K)l, and who choose the college preparatory course. For these 
there is a double solution as regards training in the home arts— 
either to postpone all training in this field to the college level, or to 
provide one or more years of household science in the high school as 
part of the college preparatory course.. Because of the uncertainty 
of human plans, even as to so compelling an ideal as the desire for i 
a college education, it would be the part of wisdom to include a year 
or more of household science in the college preparatory high-school 
course, quite as in the vocational curricula other than that of home- 
making. 

There is evidently needed on the high-school level two types of 
honfe-arts training; First, an efficient vocational preparation in 
homemaking, which will equip a young woman to assume the man- 
agement of her mother’s home or later her own home; second, a 
training for wage-earning vocations, based originally oh the-iouse- 
hold arts— cooking, catering, baking, sewing, millmery, dressmaking, 
laundering, nursing (preparatory to nurses’ schools), costume -design, 
etc. In these and in all vocational curricula in high schools, there 
is no thought of mere trade courses, but of combined academic-techni- 
cal courses that Broaden life whye preparmg for service in a limited 
field. In the vocational curricula that have no reference to the home, 
and in the college preparatory course, there sljould be provision 
, , among these broadening courses for one or more years of household 
science to give some preparation for women’s potential profession 
of homemaker. These types of household courses for high schools 
are illustrated in some of the following sections. One observation 
may be made, namely, that the dirisioiC of instruction into^.the sub- 
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jects of “domestic science*” (cookery) and “domestic art” (sewing) ^ 
t^nds to obscure the vocational unit, which is either the general field, 
housework, or some division — as cooking or dre^sinajcing. 

Jhe preliminary recommendations of the committee on household 
arts of tlfe National Education Association commission on the re- 
organization of secondary education are: The teaching of cooking* 
and sewing are to be required in the grades; but until so provided, 
noncredit raake-up courses are to be given in the first year of high 
school for those who have not had work in the elementary sc1uk)1. 

Ill the filgb school the emphasis should be on the reasons for doing things, 
and the food work should be given largely from the point of view of’ applied 
science; and, in order that the girls may have some science to apply. It la 
desirable th;it a course In general science should precetle the work in foods or v 
be taken parallel with It, For this reason it seems better to put this course 
(foods) In the second year of the high school. 

The committee recommends one ”nit of work in the grades and 
four in the high school; the latter to include a unit of clothing and . 
of food each, a half unit of dressmaking and millinery, a half unit 
of house planning, decoration, furnishing, and sanitation, a half unit 
of textilV study, and a h|ilf unit of dietetics. Three units (two in 
high scho^) are recommended as required work and two as elective. 
“Those whV^^go no further than the high school, tho^ who wish to 
specialize in^ousehold arts, and those who are j)lanning to take up 
<mite a differrot subject afterwards, are recommended to take the 
five units,” ^ \ 

High-ichool c^it for eUrmniary hovsehold So long as 

some students begin hoiisehold science in high school without pre- 
liminary instruction in elementary school, such beginning work in 
high school should have high-school credit. This seems only fair, 
especially in a vocational subject. The suggestion of offering make- 
up courses in high school, to l>e taken without credit, similar to 
make-up noncredit courses in the colleges, swms questionable for 
high schools at least. An interesting precedent is that of the New 
York State high schools, which give credit for one-half the seventh 
and eighth grade cooking, sewing, and manual training, and ulti- 
mately may give full credit for this grade work. 

Section 1. A DOMBSTIC-SCIBNCB COURSE IN A GENERAL HIGH 
SCHOOL-BROOKXINE, MASS. 

The Brookline, Mass., four-year course in “domestic science” is 
given in a general high school which offers five types of courses: 
Classical, subcl^ical, general, technical, and business. There is also 
a domestic-arts' course parallel to the domestic-science course. The 
domestic-science course, outlined below, had last year a registration 
of 75 out of 270 girls in the school. Girls may elect one or more 

^ * U. & Btmaa of Bdocatlon, Bulletin, 10X8, No, p. 68. 
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years, but are encouraged to take the Jfoi/r^years. ' The aim of the 
course is hememaking ; a few girls in the course have gone to college, ' 
but the diflSoulty ot securing recognition for home ecdnomics is a 
barrier. A little postgraduate work has been given, and the school 
has experimented with continuation teaching by a three-lecture 
course for housewives which was well attended. A practical arts 
higli^ school has recently been established in Brookline with more 
pronounced vocational aim in home economics. 

Domestic science is defined as including “food and house saiu'- 
tation and personal hygiene, studied with scientific methods for the 
, purpose of developing efficient hopemakers and useful citizens.” 
Domestic science work extends through the four years in the high 

school, occupying four periods a week throughout the course. The • 

topics, by years, are as follows: 

Fir/>t 1/car. - Chemlstrj- and the physics of heat — two periods a week: 

1. Study of flames. 2. Thermometers. 3. Bolling imlnL ,4. Freezing point 
5. Heat: production, source, nature, effects, tmnsference, measure. 6. Water* ' 
distillation, solvent power, hard and soft water. 7. Hydrogen; synthesis of ' 
water. 8. Stud.” of ah- and Its principal gases. 9. Carbon dioxide. 10. The ' 
common chemical element.s present In food eomiwunds. 11. Synthesis, typical 
acid and ha.so. 12. Acld.s, bases, and salts In connection with food work. 

33. Some organic compounds. Beflnitlon, sources, formation, and uses. 14. Five 
food eseeutials. 

Food and Its preparaflou— two i>erlod8 per week ; 1. Study of kitchen equip- 
ment. 2. Carbohydriiles. Sugar cookery. Starchy vegetables. Cooking of 
aauccB. 80 UIW, and purges. Batters and dougha 3. Protein. Albumenolds, 
albumen of egg. Preparation of egg dishes; methods based on results of ei- 
perlmenta.' Myoslu. Study ot muscle. Cuts of meak. Principles of meat 
rookery. Preparation of meat dishes. Gelatlnolds. Connective tissue, bones, 
etc. Gelatine dishes. Nitrogenous extractives. 4. Fnts and oils. Salad dress- 
ings. Beef drlpjdng. Frying. Sauteing. Desserts and cream. 6. Mineral 
matters. 'Physiological value and source.s of mineral mattera In food. 

Second gear.— A. Chemistry of cooking and cleaning. 1. Removal of dust 
and dirt. 3. Solvents for grease. 3. Soap and soap making. 4. Cleaning metal- 
lic surfiices. 5. Removal of spots and stains fl-om woml. 6. Removal of spots 
and stains from fahrlca 7. Testing food for starch, sugar, fat. mineral mat- 
ter, and protein. 8. Composition of the body, food essentials, sources of min- . 

eral matter, starch, sugar, and protein, comparative cost, foodstuffs. 9. Bal- 
ancing menua 10. Simple ex|>erlnients lu digestion. 

B. Foo<l and dietaries: 1. Chemical composition, food valoe, and cost of 
various foodstuffs. 2. Metric system. 3. Heat and measurements; heat and 
work; calorlmetw. 4. Dolly requirements ns regards muscle-building and 
energy-furnlshlngfeaterlal. Balancing. 6. Menus planned to meet require- 
ments worked out 6. Occupation, climate, age,- etc., conslderedL ^ 

0. Marketing and food ' preparation. 1. PracUcal marketing lessons. 2. 
Preparation of seasonable menus. 3. The best mealt for the least expenditure 
of time, strength, and material. 4. Pood for chlldrea 6. School lunches. 

0. Table aetting, decorotlon, and servlug. 

TMrt^cor.— A. House sanltatlou : i. situation and surroondlng of the house. 

2. Study of soli and building slte& 8. U^Uon from practical and sanitary i 
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standpoints. 4 . Flambinic materials, construction with plans, carp. /Simple 
testa &. TentUation, chemical air testa 0, Heat Various methoda charts, 
and heating appllancea 7. Lighting; coal and water gas. acetylene, kerosene, 
caudle, electricity.' 8, Study of the plumbing, heating, lighting, and ventilating 
systems Id the high school and at homo. 

B. Oonveoleut house plans; 1. Principles of mechanical and architectural 
drawing. Z House plans and elevations 3. Plans of the plumbing system, 

(7, History of home and art In the home: 1. Historical development of the 
house, Z Modem American houses^ Excursions. 3. Situation and mirrouud- 
Ingfli 4. Practical and artJstical j^utrements, 5. PiCilshlng, furnishing, and 
decorating, based on expK»rlinents with color. 

J^ourth. year.-— Bacteriology and househcrtd biology: I — 1. The microscope * 
and the history of bacterlolog>*. 2. Yeast molds and bacteria. 3. Household 
application! of bacteriology. 4. Dust and Its dangers. 5. The liousefly and 
mosquito. C. Analysis of air, water, and milk. 7. Fernientnlion from bio- 
logical standix)lnt. 8. The modern tlieory of disease. 9. Antlse))tlcs. Food 
preservatives and their effect uiK>n human orgimlain. II. The care of little 
children and food for little children. HI. Home nursing, Including the prejm-. 
ration of food for the sick; general diseases and disinfection. IV. Home treat- 
ment of simple accidents, cuts, sprains, scalds. 

B, Economics : 1. Economic problems of the home. Z Household expendi- 
tures. 3. Division of Income. 4. Household accounts. 5. Relation of foo<l to 
labor power. C. ^vlng time, strength, and material in conducting hmist?hold 
operations (sclenyhc management). 7. Household industries from the ethical 
and from the economic 8tandiK>lut. 

0. Chemistry of food and denning: 1. Analysis of some compounds used In 
the household: Milk, olive oil, baking powder, washing i>owder, silver i>ollsh. 
bluings. Z Bleaching and dyeing. 3. Test for adulterations and preservntivt*H 
In milk, butter, cheese, salt fish, dried meats, a^ffoe, spices, salad oil, etc, 

4. Preparatlotf of i»ome cUemicnls in commou use In the household. 

The Brookline domestic science syllnhus also Includes n Hat of study topics 
suggested for the economics class, and for Eugllfth themes. For economics: 
The consumption of wealth. Food and its relation to labor power. The housing 
of the poor and its relation to good citizenship. Munlchmi sanitary regulations. 
Expenditure. vers\ia saving. Division of Income. Domestic service (ns part of 
the general labor problem). The work of suiwrlntendlng a home compnrwl 
With other economic oi>6ratlon& Child labor. Pure food. For English themes: 
How WG furnish the bouse. The system of plumbing in the Brookline high 
school. The system of veutllntlon In the high school The* Brookline water 
supply. The milk 'Supply, C^are of milk on the farm and In the home. Yeast 
and its r^ation to bread making. Coat of food in relation to Its nutritive value. 
Problems of samltatlon on a country place. An electrically equipped^ house. 
Our heating plant Choosing a location. ' 


Section 2. DOMESTIC-ART CODRSBS— DOMESTIC C&MISTRY: LOS 
, Y" OELES HIOH SCHOOLS. 

iA home-economics course is offered in each of the high schools of 
Los Angeles, the curriculum varying with the purpose of the par- 
ticular school^ whether general, manual training, or technical. The 
Hollywood High School has a special household-arts building, which 
pi^vides unusual, facilities for such instruction. The following 
odUrses are givcin in high schools^ the precise offering varying in 
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differpnt schools: In domestic art-sewing, dressmaking, millinery, 
costume* design, home furnishing and decoration; in domestic 
fecienci’-ycooking, domestic nursing nnd a “special course on tho 
^^honie, including the house, its construction, salutation and decora- 
ilon, home economics, luanageirwit, laundry. Oetuils tue furnished 
of the high-sch«ol courses in domestic art and' of a coui'se in domestic 
<*beniistry, the latter given in the chemistry deoartinent.^ 

The outline of higli-sciiool work in domestic art (sewing) is here 
presented : ^ 

The nlm of this work Is to develop approi’Intion for the 'artistic and appro* 
prlHte in dreaw anJ lii the furnlRliiog and decoration of the lioine. ptKXl judjunent 
In the purtdiaftlnc of uiaicrliils. and t^lmlcal Rkill In the planning and construe-' 
tion of jrannentrt. Kiuphaals Ir plactM on simplicity, ocoiiomy. and artistic lino 
and c(»lor conililimMon. Tho work c«>iuprlseR ji study of tlu- textile fibers with 
relnti<m to their prowtb and prtK'esRt's of manufacture into cloth, of the adultera- 
tion of fabrIcK of tho uw's of different fabrics, uf the* plaimliiR and construction 
<tf pmueiilK. of tlic hyjrioiie of clotlilM*?. of the care and repair of clothiu(f; 
also a coimideratlon of the Interior doconitUm of t!ie lionie from the stnndi>oint 
of art and economy. The work Is latendtMl to meet' thrw> needs— home use; 
preparation for advnnctHl study; the eaniiujf of a livelihood. 

Each of the following courses requires five double periods a week- 
one for textile study and four for^practical work: 

TrcHmOiarj/ coHr.tc.~ Intendwl for all Rtudeats . wdio e^er the high school 
hickluK previous training in sowing and roIahHl Mildqots, «nd Including mend- 
ing. darning. i»ntchlng. plamilng. and construction of undergarments from free- 
hand draft ami hounhl pattonm; al«o elementary study of tho textile fibers. 

Course L Sewlnj:. In grades UP and AO. 

In nO: Prnctlnil work^liiduding review of priaclpleH InvolvtHl In the making 
of undergarments: pa^terirdraft ing; making of i>rimi‘Hs slip; chlid*H dress or 
ginglinm dress, thin white ilrcss ; study of designs and materials suitable for 
same; with suppleinentuTy work, Hlniple nrticlob for home decoration done In 
color from Rtudent’s Pwn design nnule iu the art department. Textile Study- 
Growth and processes of niiumfncturlug cotton mid linen; collection of samples 
of umterlals suitable for use In nrtlcles made during the term; discussion of the 
economic and hygienic value of dlffertMit cotton and linen materials. 

In A9: Frnotlnil work— Including deHlgiiing and making of patterns In 
pni)er: making thin white waist or dress; making dress or suit of heavy ma- 
terial (not tailored coat); embrolderihg on linen. 1. e., nnpkln. dolly, etc.; 
principles of fitting emphasissed; dlscuftslon of care and economic value of* 
table linen; wjth supplementary work, nny article In ^tton or linen.. Textile 
stmly— Orowdh nnd processes of lunnufocture of silk Knd wool; ecotfofnlc and 
liyglenic vnlxies of same; collection of samples of standard materials BUlta*ble 
for various luirjwses. 

Courte //. Dressmaking. In grades im ahd All. 

In UIJ: Pra<?tlcal work— Includfng continued study of pattern drafting and 
designing from plain foun dation; crinoline njodollng; making of wool dress 

' Course of study for High «nil Intermediate Schools, Loa 1013-14, ppw Sa ff. 
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or skirt; cmpbusiB on method of six>ngiDg and pressing; tailored shlrtvwilst; 
with supplementary work, silk waist nntl o^>tion of five weeks of millinery. Tex- 
tile stud5* — Methods of Ideutificaiioii of the various textile tibers; textile nclul- 
teratlou; clennslug of fabrics; careful study of economics of dress and the 
right apportionment of the Income. 

In All: Practical work — simple afternoon or evening dress, Ulustrntlng the 
drawing of soft uiaterlals; study of color coinblnatiolis most effectiye in arti- 
ficial light; inetluMls of liulshhig linings; draping of heavy materials as Illus- 
trated in the tanking of jiUnple evening wrai»; with option of five weeks of 
millinery. Textile study— Contimiatlon of B (see al>ove). 

Course Ui. Millinery ; liJ Practical work — designing and making of frames 
lu buckram and willow; making of hats torn foimdntiou to trimming; making 
and placing of all kinds of trimming, 1. e„ bindings, facings, bows and rosettes, 
bandeaux, etc. This course lucludes also a study of desijm and color and of 
materials used In the making of boUi hand -made and factory-made hats; reno- 
vatliig.and the use of old materials; use and care of ostrich and other fenthersi 
A. Practical work-designing and making of wlre./rAiues; trimming of straw 
hats; making of shirred hats and Children's hats; dyeing and pressing of old 
hats and nmovatlug oftriinmlugs. It is desirable for the student to make as 
rfiany hats for others possible and to study the uduptatlou of line ami color 
in a hat to various tyiies of faces. Vse of old materials Is encouragetl. 

Course IV. Costume sketching and design — the aim of this course irf to de- 
velop creative l>ower In fhe art of cost nine design. Practice is given In the 
application ^ the principles of harmony as expressed lu*Une, in dark and light, 
and lu color. The course includes sketching of costumes in j>emil, charcoal, 
pen and Ink, and in color; quick sketching; the making of designs for dress 
embrohlery and for costumes which may be reproduced In inn tc rials In the 
domestic art department; a 'study of designs ns found In lace, textiles, ami em- 
broidery; a short suriey of the lilstory of costume, including t'omiuirlsous with 
present-day fashUma Indk^hluality In dre^ Is considered ; cost and quality of ^ 
j moietials eBtininted.- 

Course V. Uoine fumltdilng and decoration — this course takes up the prot^- 
)em of the decumtlon and fiynlshing of the entire Iioiibo. it denis wbh^uolor 
schemes, cost of materl^ils, kinds of nmtorlalH usihI, economic and artistic 
valiies, and estimates for s^>eciftc problems; visits to (locoratliig sliotis will 1)0 
included. i ' • * 

The domestic chentisirj/ course off^retl in the Los Angeles' high, schools is 
part of the home ec'oamnica curricula. This one-yen r cotirsc Is deslgiTtHl 
"^eHi>oclnlly for girls, and Its iuiriH>se Is to train them to lie Intelligent add ef- 
-flclent homemakers. - To this end an effort 1.^ made to develop a scientific at- 
titude which will enable them to jm^^lntelligently of the merits of hi^use- 
hoid articles and suiipU. . Imjeiiendeutly of the clalinH of the iniinufacturers.** 

It Includes a semeBter’s w'orlc in the third year, ns follows i “A brief study of 
the prUiclpics of general Inorj^inlo chemistry with si>ecla! reference to physical 
and chenil(*nl changes, the ntmospliere, water, fuels, and lllumlnants. Eni- 
> phasls Is placed on tho.se imrts of the subject having direct application In the 
home?’ A second scineflter’s wqrk !s given In the senior year afi/foUo\^a: 

** Sjmple chemistry, foo<l constltucnta, food values, and relative costs; food 
adulterants; common pol^ns and their oDtidotes; soaps and cleaning com- 
poui^s; examination and care of textile^; dyes and mordahtf.'* 
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Section 3. A CURRICULUM FOR GIRLS— DOMESTIC-SCIENCE SUBTErTO— 
»2;AT,0,*1 E»SI lECaWCAL HKJH’TcHOOr'^W 

The Cleveland Eak Technical High School .prepared boys and 
girs for dehmte vocations; also for entrance to technical schools 
01 coUego'rank; and maintains continuation education for wage 
earners. In ^nost classes, differing vocational purposes require sepa- 
rate clasges^ foj- boyh and girls, so that a boys’ school and a girls’ 
scbocd are organized within one building. A dailv schedule of nine 
lo-minute per,^ with technical work in doul.le periods is provided, 
amUhe us.^|J|prain is of three academic and two technical siib- 

Ac for ,jlrh includes the following subjects, arranged 

in 4 t)-minute peruKls as follows; - ^ 

J'irHt j/cnr.-Kngllsh. 5 ihtI.kIh; nmthemntica, .5;. botany and physloloRy ,-S- 
cookloK. «; aewloK, 4: ap„lK., a„a. 0; physical tralnln,:; 4 or .S ; mudy 10 or’ 1,’ 
Scco^ ycar.—EiiKllBb, 5; miillieraatic.s, 5; cbeu.lstry, <5: cooking, 4; sCwliig 
0, applleil arts. 4 ; physical training, 4 or 3; study. 11 or 12. 

7 turd year. English, 5; history, 5; physics of Geruiau or French 6 or 5- 
elective technical. 15; sttidy, 14 or 15. rrenen, n or 5, 

or Oerman or French 6- 
ele^tlv^^ academic. 5; or elective technical, 10; elective techolcal, 1^; sLy 
10 tr lo, Physlcnl twining nnd sex hygiene are eieetlves. 

The doTnestic-scienee caurse has a threefold purpose-to prepare 
for practical housekeeping; to teach relatecf theory as applied science; 

0 teach institution cookery and kitchen nianagement as trade sub- 
jects so that studente may be- prepared for catering as a vocation. 

i.e technical subjects invohing homeinaking are taken as the basis 
of the course, and around these, other subjects are grouped. As 
girls meet sparately in academic work, the academic subjects are 
eorrolated dWctly with die technical; training in domestic science 
IS thus greafc strengthened by these “St her departments; and the 
academic trai^g Is by no means weakened by practical applications, 
but IS made^terestmg and of practical benefit. Graduates of the 
course liave/n many cases gone to college. . . 

•.TJje worl/as outlined in the syllabus follows: 

” M ETeiiornUon, nnd physiological uses of 

fo^a Method-f^borntorym In cookery and food ex,M,rlo.enf«tten 
following outUue Is observed In presenting the work: Knergy-glvln^'^el 

te n, Body-^glatlng food-watp -Body-regulntlng nnd body-buIldlng food- 

mineral mutter. Body-stlmulntln^ mntcrlal^food adjuncU 
Since the r^ulred acad^It sclence^i .for the flrst year are physiology and' 
botany, the phyaloloftlca4 uses of foods are emphasised In thr^^rimen^ 
theoretical work df the beginning domesOc science. For worlf to JLokew 
foods «re also grouped as to their functions to the body. ' , «Tr. . 
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Include^ In thU part of the course are food experiments from which a di- 
rect. definite application can be drawn as to the sele<’tlon, fireparntlon, and 
digestion of foods to be cooked. Recording In a notebook the puriKtse, metliod, 
result, and nppUcatlon of each fo<)d expA*Iinent Is rtHprire<l. so that the ac- 
curacy attained Ip nbsorving and recording resiilu’fiays tlie foundation for tlie 
laboratory methoil of study and e»i>eclR]ly prepares for the study of applied 
riiemistry, n second-year subject. To do the maximum of actual cooking, thereby 
making the subject interesting and practicable to freshmen students, and at 
the same time to develop tlie reasoning jKiwor tlirough factors Interesting and 
lieljiful to a housekeei>er, directions for cooking foods are arnmgoil some- 
what ns Instructions for laboratory work of an established- sclent Itic subject. 

To directions or suggestions for preparing foods are addeil questions, answers 
to which (recorded In a iioteliook) require careful observation as to cause and * 
effect, of the j^ven nictluHl, dlfFerenctT In results obtained by substituting one 
food material for another, com imr Ison of different methods of cookery, economy 
of material and time, nroi>orllons of IngrtMheiiis In recipes. In short, by using 
a recipe book as a laboratory manual, Btudents acquire skill 1 m practical cookery 
and at tlie same time rnentnl devlBlopment in reasoning and logical thinking. 

The “meal method’* of twiclilng, somewhat modified, I.s used at least once 
a month. A ^roup of foods, the combination of which v;onld l>e suitable for 
a simple meal or part of a meal. Is prepared. Each pupil prepares the entire 
group of foods In Individual quantity. Only sucli fooils are selected as have 
been previously prepared, so that this method aCfords a tieaus of reviewing. 

. Also, most satisfactory results are obtained by this method In training pupils 
to gain speed and skill in the preparation of severab foods at one time. 

In other subjects' of the curriculum, topics relatUg to domestic science are 
Included ns follows; la machine sewing — hemming of dishcloths and towels; 
making of holders, aprons, and cases for silver. In ai>plleil art— making uhd 
decorating articles for the household, such as tiles, fern dishes, vases, and 
desk furnishings. 

In botany — cell structure; storage of food materials in see<Is and underground 
Btenm; food matertnls In leaves and stalks; growth of molds and yeast plants. 

In physiology — digestion of each foodstuff; U'les of foods In the body: i>€rBonnl 
hygiene. In English — subjects pertaining to domestic science used us themes; 
speUing and pronunciation of culinary terms. In a rlt luetic — problems Involv- 
^ Ing costs of foods; relation of nutritive vaiue,to cos^ljP food and method of 
pneparatlon : comparison of one method of cookery with another as to economy 
of time and fuel; division of quantities used In the ordinary recipe that the 
student may nppreclate the relation of the Individual to the practical re^li>e. 

Data for these prolJlems are obtained from observations made In the kitchen 
laboratory; while skill la acquired* in 'preparing a fo<Hl mnterlnl In the school 
kitchen, valuable Information concerning the same food Is received from propo- 
sitions and solutions of muthematlcnl problems. 

Second yearj—Genem^ subjecfi Composition, comblnhtlon and serving of 
^ foods; dietaries. Method— laboratory work in f(yd experimentation, cooking 
. and serving of focK^^s; making menus; calculation of fuel value of menus. The 
^ , following subjects are treated : Batter and doughs; food combinations ; planning, 
cooking, and serving meals f calculating of the fuel vcHte of meals. Food 
' composition and combination are sheeted for second-yenr work,, because ap- 
plied chemistry Is a required science. Dietaries are Included, so that the ' 
mathematical computations ol> food values can be solved In arithmetic, which ^ 
Is^ also In par^ a second-year study. Xbe same methods are used ns in the 
fii^ year for the theory and practice of cookery for the first part of the 
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During tlie latter part of tjie yeac entire meals are planned, cooked, and 
Berved, 1'lie food value of the meal Is coni])Ute<l. 

Uelute<l work in the second yeyr Is given In domestic art, applied art, ap- 
plied chemistry, and niutbeniatics, ^ ^ 

Third yror,— General subject: Applied biology, food pre^rvntlon, and laun- 
dering. Method— laboratory work iu school kitchen, lanndry\ and biological 
laboratory; recitatlona The following subjec'ts are treated:. Fi>od i)rem?rva- 
lion, houH<*hoId bacteriology, luuudeiing. home nursing, emergencies and in* 
valid cookery, 

Fo<hI preservation Includes canning, preseiMiig.^lly making, and idckling. 
nonsehoUl lincterlologj . enihradug processes of Kterllization, use of dlslnfectanu 
and nntlseiaics; examination of air, water. Ice. and milk, does much to elucidate 
work In fo(Ml ]>reservatIon. homo nurslTig. and In Invalid coolcery. 

I>anndeiing furnishes practical nppHcatiou of sclent itlc principles loarnfal in 
npidkHl' chemistrj’ with regard to souj) making, removal of stains, and use of 
Ida lag and w'ashlng reagents. Methmls of washing and ironing all garments 
and fabrics usually found lu the family laundry are i)ra(*t)ced. n 

No attemi>t Is made to train impils for professional nursing, iout Bimi>ly to 
give such theoretical and i)ractlcnl Instruct Ions ns will enable them to care f<Tr 
the sick In the home— e. g.. changing of bod linens; metluMls of bathing n 
patient; adiuMsterlng meiliclnee; ventilating, beuling, and fumlsbing n sick 
room; trentin^t of inir^s. cuts. ]>oisonliig, and fainting; bandaging of wounds. 
Home nursing also ^lucliides a study of imthogenic conditions w^hlch are de- 
pendent fur life most part u]H>n dietetic treatment. Special diets for 
pnllcntH are i>reparo<l. Much stress Is-Iaid upon children’s diseases and the 
care and fetHllug of Infanta 

UebittHl work. In the third' year. Is given In applied art and physlca 

yvar, fieneral subject: Household management, food preparation. 
Method laboratory work In school kitchen and furnished apartment; visits to 
markets; recitations. ^ * * 

Ihe following subjects are treaty : Advanced cookery, household Banltatlou. 
household (vonouilcs. housekeeidng, household architecture, and dpcoratlon. 

Food preparation consists of advanced cookery. In .which the fundamental 
prlnclides given in the first and second years are reviewed and^^arged upon. 
Household sanihUIon considers the location of a house; construction, con- 
venience, cost, and efficiency of heating, lighting, and ventilating methods and 
systems; water snpidy, removal of waste, cart^nd cleaning of all materials and 
furnishings found In u home. 

Household economics Considers organizing, dividing, and systenoatlzlng work 
of the household and various economic problems of the home. v ' ^ 

Situatlon.and site of a huhm, materials for building, practical and artistic re- 
quirements for a h^iffe, house planning, finishing, furnishing, and decorating are 
discussed In the study of hcuisehold archltectu^. Drawing plans for various 
roogis, Indicating furniture and drawing complete plans for-d home, are re- 
quirements for thisrsubject 

To those students desiring to ^pecIall*^ In applied art. practical problems are 
given In designing and execuUng decorations for walls and hangings of varToiis 
rooms of the school building and apartment for housekeeping. 

The course ends with work In housekeeping In a furnished apaftment Re- 
lated work In art history is gilen this year. 

Vocational Aside from the regular fo5r-yehr wurse in 

domestic science, which has for its aim the training of *homekeepers, 
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there is offered, after the second year,’ an elective couTde in vocational 
cookery, nH]uiring three or more consecutive hours preparing foods in 
large quantities. TRe school offers alsu vocational courses in sewing 
and millinery. 

Jp. the vocational cookery, the first problem is that of marketing. 
The pupils are given cash to pay for imiterials^^lected at the largo 
markets. Purchases are carried back to school an<’ registered in an 
account book.«> Then the foods are ^’epared. After obtaining tli^ 
finished product, the cost of the materials and time of preparation 
are calculated. The product is t}^eu ready for sale; each girl in turn 
acts as cashier. i 

A public sale is held once in two weeks, a legitimate profit being 
made oh all articles sold. T\yo or three times a week the foods are 
' sold to the school lunch room at a very small profit. 

The aim of this work is not only to gain skill in cooking, but to 
acquire knowledge in the purchasing of food, and to gain experience 
in business management. 

Demands for graduates able to undertake cookihg and catering are 
coming to the school, although the cookery course has just been 
established. 


Section 4: A HOME-CRAFT COURSE-^WAJILEIGH HIGH SCHOOL, NEW 

YORK CITY. 

V 

The .Wadleigh High School, New York City, has recently or^ 
ganized a home-craft course which is not "only intended to provide 
TTome training, but also to furnish a ‘new kind of secondary curric- 
ulum for the type of girl not attracted by the usual classical, 
scientific, or literary curricula. Nor is the course a usual manual- 
training course made over for girls. It includes the hoinc-inaking 
subjects, but it makes \novel provision for yocational study and 
putu a distinctly present-use valuation on'ini subjects. There are 
new subjects dealing not only with woman’s home work, but with 
her social relations-^historical, legal, cultural, economic. The purely, 
disciplinary view of education is rejected; Latin and Greek are not 
heard of; the modern languages are elective; in mathematics a year 
of “household arithmetic” is required, and also another year of 
mathematics, unless equivalent work has been elected in the^eneral 
coxu^e of the school. The other required general subjects are a year 
of English, devoted to inspirational literary study with composition 
and oral expression, a year of biology, two years of drawing, two 
years of music, four years of physical traii^g. The required siilf- 
jects of household concern are : Domestic science and jiomestig art, 
two years of each; hygiene and sanitation, household management, 
* socii^ efficiency,” and “ essentials of condqct.” Election to the 
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had^irom a!]t.sabjec& taught m the . 

course of thesdhiool andt from the ^)ecial subjects each i 


IHrtt yoer (tf perMa) arithmetic, vocation Study, atudy of^ 

vocafion fltnen, current history, epochs of.Suglifh history, clothing — its care 
and remodeling — Gorman, French, ^ 

Second year (g period# ).--Millinery, household chemistry, epochs of ^BhV ii 
ropean history, epochs of American history, epochs of ancient history, history 
of women’s work, history of arts and crafts, current history, Oermaiu French. 

7 'hird year {I4 periods ). — Domestic science, domestic art, applied design, 
German. French, applied physics, current history, mo^c (ai^redatlon). 

Fourth year m periods ). — Domestic ^science, domestic art, eoonomice, fonda- 
mentals of legal procedure, German, French, current history, physlol<%y, bac- 
. • ^riology and sanitation, household design and decoration, music (ax]9>reclatlon). 

" Sect20ii5« mSXRUCTlOK RBLATBD TO THB BOMB OFFERED HI ACA- 
DEMIC DEPARTMEKTS OF' HIGH SCHOOLS, 


schools that have no distinctive household science depart* 
ments may provifle instruction related to the home by applied topics 
and possibly applied courses in the departments of chemistry, biol- 
ogy) physics, economics, art, nnd other school subjects that beai 
directly on the household. The course in domestic chemistry ” given 
in the Los Angeles higd^ schools (p. 92) well illustrates thic possi- 
bility; and the experience of Mr. Bexfoid in teaching food values in 
applied biology, and the outlines of household physics and applied 
economics for high schools, giveli below, make the same j>omt in 
other fielda Those interest in this “ related instruction ” “should 
compare tlie statistical findings as to this situation in high schools 
(p. 109), and also see the parallel offerings in normal ^ools (p; 
123) and colleges (Part III, Bulletin, 1914, No. 88). - ' 

Food inotniction. tn biology.— 'Ar. Frank A. Eexford, teacher pf 
biology in the Erasi^s Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
emphasized the teaching of food values in high-school biology, 
in particular has developed a successful method of securing the co- 
operation of the home with this instruoUaon. He has drawn ^ 
one-portion food table,” in which the food values are expressed in 
tertts of “ F(^ as we eat tt, weight . of the ordmaty helping In 
ounces," and this is distributed as ounces of proteid, fat,.’ and carbo- 
hydrate. He has also drawn up for students’ use a dietary rdbord- 
blank for a tbiw-day record .^ich his students ar* aitked to fill out 
at home and bring to tlSe Ishbratory. Another blank form is pjsoJ 
Vided for the weekly food account pf^the family^ f^d ihe 
bring in a report bf tl]p family cost of food, |n<h the kinds porchased 
for the week. He has found a great interest on’ the part of ilto stu* 
dents and the parents in this type of "study. It suggests 4 tjype of 
applied science l^nicUon that i»hbe undfert*^.in-high""sdi<i!bli^^^ 
that.luTe no distinctly hoqsehold.ieoieh'oi^uww. 
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, Applied phyrics or houeehcld vtechamcB course ^^ — ^The New Hamp- 
shire program of secondary school studies outlines a course in appli^ 
physics unde^ the title of Household Mechanical Appliances.” 

This is a field little worked^ yet of great Importance. It gives a ready oppor- 
tunity to Instruct girls In the principles of physics from the applied standpoint. 
It can be made an informational course of the greatest value. The concrete 
side of instnictloD will probably be better left for the most part to lecture-table 
demonstratiOBs than to laboratory exercises of the ordinary type. 



In condensed form the topics follow : I 

Hewing a ppHancen.— The 'nature of combustion. Fuels: Th'eir essentlnl 
chemical nature, source, relative cost Heat: Study of the elementary prlnci 
plea of heat Forms of heat generators. The cooking range: Construction, 
drafts, economy of heat, loss of hent. Gas and oil stoves: Compared with coal 
and wood ranges; waste of hent gs compared with other ranges. Electric heat 
possibilities. Heating and ventilating the house. The hot-air furnace. Steam 
heat Hot water: Construction of boiler and piping system; principle of con- 
vection current employed compared with hot-air and range hot- water heater; 
regulating devices; compared with steam and hot-air heat 

Plumbing . — Detailed scheme of typical residence plumbing system. The ele- 
mentarj’ principles of hydraulica The water piping oi a residence. The 
sewerage system. 

Elm^iifary principles; static and voltaic current; the electric 
cun^ntan<J,^iffltg; electromagnetism apparatus depending on the principle of 
theaMfv^agnet — door and other cell l>ell8, annundators, the telegraph and ' 
te^hone, devices for thermostatic control of heat; the dynamo — construction 
y simple dynamo, wiring for x;urrent, the city system — power house, street 
Aalns, transformer, current compared with tttat from cell, storage battery, the 
^4lectiic motor. 

Electric lighting: Transformation of current into heat and light; different 
forms of lamps; candle power, watts and watt hours, amperes, volts; wiring 
the house — danger from fire and why, precautions used; laws and ordinances 
and Insurance regulhtioos governing wiring. 

Electric heating: Compared with lighting, appliances for heating, cost and 
possible economies In use as compared with other forms heat ^ectrlc meter 
an& reading same. 

Oar Different forms of gas used In lighting ; gas meter. Oil and 

other forms of lighting; source, compared with gas and electricity, appliances, 
economy. . 

Power in the household.— Elev^i&rj mechanics; The pulley, screw, wheel 
and axle, Inclined plane, belts and shafting The water motor. Other sources 
' \ of i>ower, such as steam engine, hot-air engine, and gasoline engine. Labor-, 
saving machinery which can be used for household purposes. 

^ ■} Exercises : I. Heating appliances; description of dilterent chemi<»l elemepts; 

* experiments showing illustrations of chemical combination; description of 
^ ^erent oxidising processes with what takes place;. study of stove under draft 
and with diraft closed, describe whnt takes place. Complete and Incomplete 
combustion:; study of smoky fire and correction ; compute cost of heating with 
wood, cool, gas, gasoline, and oil at cnrrait rates, from data secured at school 
Or, la th^ hoo|jehold. Study, sketching and description Qf Hnnsen flame. Bta- 


t*xt» 111 '^booaeboM physics " bsve recently appeared: Lsmde, C. J., “ Physics of 
the Household,*' Hacmlllaa, pp. 81 S ; and Butler, A. M., “ Household Phyates," 

Boston, Whitcomb aud Barrows, 1B14. 
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P0rliD«Dt to’rtxwr thormom^OT readings at freetlng and boUlng point ’ SKpari- • 
ment to show measurement of heat Quantity. Bzperiment to show (a), coa** 
dnetivity of different metals, (&) convection currents. Melting and boiling 
points of a few substances other than water. Study of* ice-ciwm freeing, as 
Illustration of freealng mixtures and of latent heat; study of the refrigerator 
as illustration of latent beat. (Most people think the cream freeses and the 
temperature is lowered In the refrigerator because the ice is cold. ) Study and 
sketch essential features of different forms of ranges; make schema showing 
essential principles of heating and ventilating apparatus; make schema show- 
ing essential principles of hot-air furnace and ducts, steam boiler, and piping, , 
hot-water-boller, piping, and expansion tank. 2. Plumbing; make schema show- ' 
lug system ; experiment to show mercury balanced against air ; show by note- 
book^ description what is happening; sketch different forms of pumps; wn*ke 
schema showing drainage piping In household. Set up voltaic cell ; connect 
up cells and magnets and call bells under different conditions and for different 
purposes Make schema showing house wiring for light Connect up small 
electric motor to cells; belt motor to pulleys apparatus, none except what can 
be obtained from the physics or chemical laboratory, the kitchen, or the home. 



Instruction in applied econormcs in the high school , — In connec- 
tion with household-science courses for girls and general courses 
in economics for both boys and girls in high schools, a type of 
instruction might be developed which' would be of interest to both 
boys and girls, the general nature of which is suggested by the 
topics mentioned below. This topic or subcourse in ‘‘'applied eteo- 
nomics” should emphasize those economic matters having to do 
with the daily life of the household and the daily work of the 
wage earner^ in part as follows: 



The earning of money * — Choice of a vocation; emphasis upon 
local industries and vocat^iM; egch one studied as regards wages; 
preparation needed ; con^ant or irregular employment ; hygienic 
conditions; child labor; labor of girls and women; industriar con- 
ditions, wage-eyning class especially ; orglmizations of wage earners; 
factory welfare work; employers’ liability; women’s, work. 

The spending of money family budget and the intelligent 
handling of money by the individual and within the family; each 
division of the 'family budget should be taken up in turn and d^ 
tailed studies made, looking to the acquiring of practical control 
of family expenditures. A consideration of shelter, for example, 
should ihclude standards of housing in the city and the'couSltry; 
the relation of law and municipal regulation to improved housing; 
responsibility of the landlord, jimitor, and the hou^holdeir ; s%ni- 
Ury considerations with regard to the hous§ and their cost; the 
improvement of shelter as regards roof areas; municipal xneasura 
which affect housing; the control of expenditures, stystems of per- 
scMial and household accounts, with enough practio^ to give skilL > 

The samng and innsstmeni of mon^.-^Imt^tutional methocb of 
saving money, ba nks , etc.; insurance .and iis.. various f onus; 
yestments; loans these topics taken np 




Ti^OO wi^. ijmroAxtos 9^ veb p:»iiak ' in^;^vf..*'0 




/ view of, the -wage earner and the middle-class -person, and carried 
out to a practical issue. 

V ■ ■ • 

Section 6. RECOOKlTIOlf OF HOUSSHOLD SC1B5CB FOR COLLEGE 

ADiaSSION. 

The need of securing college rec6gnition in admission credit for 
courses taken in high school has influenced the -high school in two 
ways. It operates to retard the introduction of new subjects, no mat- 
ter how meritorious, into the high-school curriculum; it protects 
subjects already in even if they lack merit; it is, in short, an influence 
against progress as regards changes in the higli-school curriculum. 
On the qjher hand, with regard to subjects already in the curriculum, 
the pre^ure from the colleges has been toward better standards of 
worL Home economics is now passing from the first of these posi- 
tions to the second, as colleges have come to accept quite generally 

• for entrance credit a limited amount of technical work in high 
school; this amount is placed, in a recent committee report (see 
below), at about one-fourth of the high-schooi curriculum. This 
solution can not be filial, for the new vocational cour^ in high 

• school will require at least one-half time for technical work, and 
public opinion will ultimately require the open ladder from these 
vocational courses into college quite as ipuch as from the classical 
high-school courses. 

High-school teachers in home economics must be on guard against 
maldevelopment of what should be vocatienal work in home- 
making into academic pseudo scientific instimction in order to curry 
favor for college entrance recognition. Let ^’ocational work stamd 
on its own feet and recognition will come duly. As well seek to or- 
^gamze academic, cultural, “scientific” courses in medicine or law as 
in household raanegenaent and its subsidiary techniques; the final 
point of view in schools which teach the practitioner is always prac- 
tice, skill, the vocation, the profession.^ * 

Three statements follow t Status of home economics as to college 
^f^dmissiem, four college admission units of North Central Associa- 
i|pn, and> suggested standard high-school course. 

^ Btotue of Aome for oolleoo 1912 of 203 colleges 

• glvixig JL B. degree no ona of them preecrlbed that household science muMl 
ho ottered for admlssioh;. but 79 of these, colleges wlU accept household »dence 

; If offered for admission, and 10 other colleges will consider iU acceptauce. In 
other words. SO of 203 colleges recognise this subject as now taught in high 
schools as of' snfllolent edncatlonal worth to gIvO it recognition olongstde the 
older academic stndles, as authorising* entrance upon a collegiate course of 
stndr laadlngt.to the A Bv.degreew Of the not recognhdhg household 

teience fpr enbanc^ 4d accept oid;^ men studeito so that only SO of 168 academic 

Bntniaei hequlremeobl. Dl'Rtngsley. Bureau of BdacOtioo. Bull*- 

ttSr |9ia^ Nq.,^ 7. See aleo Cellegs BeQUIr^eiita f Veport of teachlkg peetlon 

eomnlHsa. L4dEe,Pladd Coaferescer os ScoDdmloi, iSOS, p. 09. ^ 
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science of admlBalon. Similarly, of- 85 engineering 9 chol>lm 44 accept household 
science for admission ; and of 31 colleges of agriculture, all but 8 accept houae- 
hold science for admission;^ e.. 61 per cent of engineering schools and 90 per 
cent of agricultural colleges recogni;^. household science for Wmlsslom 

The amount of weight given to household science In the usual reQulrementa 
of 16 units of hIgh-school study Is also slgnlflcant Of the 70 A. B. colleges 
accepting household economics for admission, '31 recognize not more than 1 
unit, 18 accept or 2;nnlta, and 0 acceiH 3, and 21 accept 3i or 4 unlta or more. 
Only 05 of the 203 A, B. colleges do not recognize some one or more S|)eclhed 
vocational subjects for entrance, and certain of these 05 colleges will consider 
such subjects. ^ 

0^38 engineering schools, or schools of technology, 17 accept 1 unit or leas. 
11 accept 2 units,'' 2 accept 3 units, and 9 accept 4 or more units. Of the 28 
agricultural colle^^ accepting hoaae^ economics for iidmlBsion. lO accept 1 unit 
or less, 5 accept 2 units, 8 accept 8 units, and 30 accept 4 or more units. 

Four colhge odmiMion units of North Centred Associatioh.—T:h« 
North .Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
adopted in 1910 definitions of four units of work in hou^hold arts 
for college admission as follows : ^ 


PUiin aeirifip (1 unit). 

Every exercise In sewing should IJlnstrate an important principle or process, 
or a simple combination of such principles and ;iroce«sea Hand sewing and 
sewing-machine work must be equally Insisted uponi % 

(o) The various stitches and Oielr 8t>ecial uses. 

(b) Hand sewing, fundamental processes. 

(c) The use and care of sewing machines and their attacbmeiita 
id) The nature and special uses of cotton, linen, and woolen goods. 

(e) '^’he use of patterns; cutting out. 


(/) Taking measurements; making of '‘simple garments. 

Setoinff and fuUiincry (/ 

(а) Making of shirt waists, wash dresses, and sbullai^gacments. 

(б) Millinery: Study of materials for hats; making, altering, and covering 
hat frames. The planning, making, and trimming of seasonable hate of appro- 
priate materials. 

V Throughout the course economy and good taste In dress. J 

Oookino i2 units) : 

1. Food cloasifled and tested for food principles. A study of the effect of heat 
upon foods alone and In combination r with and without water and other liquids; 
experiments with leavening agents, and their uses shown In actuaf cooldng. 
Bread making. The theory and practice of canning and preserving fruits, 
vegetables, and meats. Planning, cooking, and serving meala Waiting oh table, 

2. the cost of food; market prices; the cost of meals,. Household accounts, 
, The family dietary: The planning, weighing, and cooking of apportioned meals. 

Diets for infants, invalids, and convalescents. 


Sanitation: Selection of site, house planning; heating, lighting, and ventilat- 
ing; water supply; dl8i>oanl of waste; furnishing and decorating; cleaning 
processes, including laundry work. 

Suggested etbndard Jitgh'School course. — The pomnnitteh on articO> 
laU ro of higit school a nd colle^ 6£ the Natio'nal Education Aiso- 

* Proewdln*, <rf th. North CMtrt) of Cpnea« and SMon^air Hohooto, l$ia 

CBKatO, PP, 144 ^ . t; ^ '■ 


. T^ctk «iir- wtfAiiojf ';poa ^ KQia. 4 rTxi ^ 

"'■ ^ V 'V 

oi&ticm, defines a Jbigh-school cpurse as composed of 16 units, each 
constituting approximately a quarter of a year’s work; it should in> 
elude at least 3 units of English, 1 of s^ial science (including his- 
tory), and 1 unit of natural science; it should include two majors of 
3 units each and one minor of 2 units, and one of the majors should 
be' English; the requirement in mathematics and in foreign Ian- - 
, guages should not exceed 2. units of mathematic and 2 units of one 
language other than English ; of the total of 15 units, not less than 
11 should consist of English, foreign language, mathematics, social 
science (including history), natural science, or other work conducted 
by recitations and Some study. The other 4 units should be left as 
a margin to be used for additional academic work or for mechanic 
arts, household science, commercial work, or any other kind of work 
I that the best interests of the student appear to require. This means 
practically that the 16 units shall be divided as follows: En^ish, 3; 
foreign language, 2 ; mathematics, 2 ; social science, 1 ; natural science, 

1 ; and 2 additional academic units which must be so chosen as to in- 
crease the units in some one field to at least 3 ; and 4 units left as a 
margin for individual clioice. A supplementary report from the 
committee permitted the substitution, in place of either 2 units of 
mathematics or 2 units of foreign language, of a second unit of 
social science and a second unit of natural science. 

This committee mentions the following among other considerations 
determining such a curriculum : . < 

The blgb^school curriculum muBt not be overloaded by requiring the pupil 
interested In the new aubjects to take all the old; a social civic education must 
be provided; tentative, vocational preparation must be given; Individual elB- 
clency must be Increased; and, finally, mechanic arts, agriculture, or household 
science should be recognized as rational elements in the education of all boys 
and girls, and especially of those who have not as yet chosen their voaitlou. By 
means of exclusively bookish curricula false Ideas of culture are developed * A 
chasm is created between the producers of material wealth and the distributors 
end consumers thereof. • • * Our traditional Ideals of preparation for higher 
^ institutions are particularly incongruous with the actual needs and future re- 
spoDslbilltlds of gt^ls. It would seem that such hlgh-school work ns Is care- 
fully designed to develop capacity for and Interest In the proper management 
and conduct of a home should be regarded as of Importance at least equal to 
thst of any other work. We do not^uuderstand how society can proi)er1y con- 
^ tlnoe to sanction for girls hlgh-school curricula that disregard this funda- 
mental need, even though such curricula are planned in response to the demand 
made by^some of the colleges for wqmen.^ 


■fr 
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It may be suggested that while the course recommended by this 
makes very adequate allo'^ance for industrial work as 
supplementary studies in a general high-school curriculum, it does 
upt provide sufficient room for studies would be primarily voca- ^ 
tionul. A home-making agricultural or commercial course in a high^ 
school which allo\ys only one-fourth time for vocatiqnal ” studies 
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8Mms to the writer an anomaly. It is the development of Vocational 
high-school coui^ses that are about one-half vocational, and the rec- 
ognition of such courses for college admission, that would seem to be 
the nex^important steps in this field. 

/ ■ *' 

Section 7. fflOH SCHOOLS OIVIlfG CODRSES W HOME ECONOMICS, BY 

STATES. * 

There wpre in 1913 some 1,345 high schools in the United States 
■which reported registration in courses in home economics. There 
was in these courses a total registration of 66,914 students, of whom 
nomics courses in 57 different high schools. In 1914, 2,440 high 
schools, were reported as teaching home economics (se^ Part I\ of 
this report). 

The high schools which teach home economics were distributed 
among the various States as indicated below : 

Table ll.—Miffh tchools reporting regigtration in home-economict conrtet’in 
1913 and in 19l4t by States* 


Alabama 

A riEona * 

A rkanaaa 

CslKomla 

Colorado 

ConnacUcut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Hllnois ‘ 

Indlaiia 

Iowa . 


High 
Bcboob 
In State 
in 1911-12. 


Kamai^ 

Kentuc]^ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasWhuaatU 

Michigan : 

Minolta 

MlssUslpin 

Mhwourl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampeiilre 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New Y ork 

North CaroUna 

North Dakota ... 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania ..... 
Hhode laland . 
Booth Carolina .... 
Booth Dakota .. . .. 

Tenneesee 

Texu 

Utah 

Varnioot 

Virginia 

Waihlngt^ ......H 

Weat Yfralnla.. .. 

Wle»OBtfiT!7...., 
WyomMc 


Ids 

14 

i2d 

226 

m 

66 

23 

7 

88 

259 

62 

671 

684 

666 

80S 

166 

118 

181 

86 

240 

896 

248 

162 

422 

40 

867 

16 

66 

164 

26 

648 

242 

142 

834 

104 

117 

876 

23 

170 

142 

167 

627 

84 

68 

207 


High schools 
reporting 
home 
eooDomlca 
In 1013. 


schools 
reporting 
home 
ecoDomloi 
in 1014. 






MM 



76 

18 

13 

ISO 

66 

U 

I 

1 

22 

22 

0 

106 

123 

ira 

125 

17 

6 

a 

46 

M 

66 

80 

46 

48 

16 

67 

3 

48 

tt 

8 

S' 

11 

83 

» 

M 

71 

7* 

80 

It 

66 

70 

41 

10 

a 

itr 

16 

188 
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SmOoki 8. TDfB AIXOTMEKTS IN HIQH-SCHOOL CURRICULA IN HOUSE- . 

HOLD ARTS. 

*» 

(4.) Time ollotm/e^e hy suhjectB or topics, — Statements were 
^ven by 288 high schools os to the instruction given in some 19 dif- 
ferent sulyects and topics in household science. Of these subjects. 5 
relate to foods, cookery, and nutrition; 5 to sewing, dreSsmaking,-tex- 
tiles, and costume design; and 9 to the house, its furnishings, house- 
hold management, housewifery:, laundry, sanitation, and nursing. 
These thm^ groups of coui'ses may be designated foods, clothing, and' 
shelter and management. There is presented in Table 12 ‘a series of 
. ^facts about each of the 19 subjects or topics, viz : (1) The number of 
high schools reporting thift the course or topic is taught; (2) the 
minimum number of hours and the maximum hours given to the topic 
in any school; (3) the median horn's so given, i. e., when the liour.*^ -- 
are arranged in the order of size, the hours given by the school mid- 
way between the schObls giving the smallest and the largest numbei* 
of hours; (4) the two limiting numbers which, when the hours of in- 
.gjbruction are arranged thus, will include between tliern'selves the mid- 
dle half of the schools, i. e., one-half of the numl>ers just above and 
just below* the median value; (5) the modes or certain numbers of 
hours for which instruction is more commonly given than for other 
numbers. 

Referring now’-to Table i2, it is evident from column 1 that cook* 
ery courses are at present taught in more high schools than are sew*- 
ing courses. There are 428 elementary or advanced cookery courses 
reported, as compared with 356 sewing and dressmaking courses; and 
^692 courses in foods, including cookery, food chemistry, and dieteticSf 
as compared "with 435 in all “clothing*’ subjects, including sewing, 
dre^makirig, .millinery, textiles, and costume design. It seems cer- 
tain, therefore, that eookery with its related theoretical instruction is 
a! third mori frequent in high-sohool curricula than sewing and its 
related theoretical courses in textiles and costume design. In the ele- 
mentary^ school, sewiitg courses are more numerous than cookery. 
The changed relation in the high school is in part doubtless a direct 
result of this sitimtion in the elementary school ; in part, cookery will 
be favored in the high school because of what seem its greater r^- 
Bources in subject lAatter. The thjrd groiip*^of courses, “ shelter and 
management,” includes the following subjects taught in the numWr 
of schools indicated: Household management, 31; sanitation, 26; 
a^unts, 20; decoration and furnishings, 23; housewifery, 23*; 
homo nursing, 24; care of children, 6; and laundry, 27. Instruc- 
iibn m these topics, amounting to 206 coui'ses in all, have developed 
more recently in home education and could scarcely yet expect to 
Oeouro more recognition than it has, viz, one-half that given s^ing 
' and one-third thatlgruited cookei^ instruction. Some of the impor- 
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tant development in high-school teaching will probably come in this 
field. 

The importance of instruction in any of these subjects is only 
suggested by the number of courses given; it is better measured by 
the number of hours of teaching actually devoted to the individual 
subject. In columns ‘2-5 of Table 12 are given the minimum and 
maximum hours of instruction, the means, limits which include 50 
per cent of the ^.’ourses. and the modes, each in terms of the hours 
of instruction devoted to the subject, for these 19 subjects taught in 
high schools. The most important single number as a measure of 
the amount of time usually given to any subject or topic i,s the mean- 
number of hours (column 3, Table 12), and we shall compare the 
mean hours for tl»e various subjects. 

Elementary sewing and dressmaking are the subjects which com- 
mand the largest number of hours "of instruction— 108 hours as 
expressed by the mean. The typical elementary cookery course in 
high school as measured by tlije mean is given 96 hours of teaching, 
and the advanced cookery course 80 hours, while food chemistry ia 
given 60 hours and dietetics 40 hours (and in nearly one-half the 
cases both these courses are given in the sjime schools) ; finally, ' 
cookery for the sick has a mean time allotment of 26 hours. Thg 
five food courses, if given together in their typical form, would re- 
quire 302 hours of teaching (the sum of the mean liQurs of instruc- 
tion given to eaeh of these courses), while the five clothing courses 
(sewing, dressmaking, millinery, textiles, costume design) would 
similarly require 408 hours, a third more than the food courses, and 
the nine other courses and subjects (hous^, household management, 
decoration, accounts, housewifery, nui-sing, care of children, laun- 
dry, sanitation) would require for typical instruction 253i hours, 
hor typical courses in all 19 divisions of home economics as now 
given in American high schools there would therefore be required 
963J hours of instruction (the sum of the mean hours allotted these 
subjects). Assuming that a student spent 12 to 15 hours a week un- 
der instruction in classroom exercises, it ia evident that two years 
of 36 to 40 vi'eeks of study devoted exclusively' to home economics 
courses would no more than exhaust the possibilities of this new 
subject. No one would propose organizing such a plan, of continu- 
ous, exclusive study of home science for the high-school girl, but 
the facts adduced show that there is a wealth of material in this 
practical arts field which can be combined in proper order with 
English, social and natural science, and other high-khool subjects 
to give a desirable four-year high-school curriculum with a- center 
of home science which will be rich in general values, but specialized 
toward the home as a vocational field. 
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^Tabuc 12.— ~High‘$ohool caur«c» and Jopic$ <n home economic 0 — Houre of <ii- 
itruction — Ohieral iet^encieB, 
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24- 64 
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33{ 

M5- 60 


14 

li-340 
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46- 76 



>55 cent courses. 


> 62 per cent courses. 


(5) Time aUotrrvente by groups — Foods^ clothing ^ a/nd shelter and 
maruigement . — By combining the hours of injjtruction of the differ- 
ent household economics subjects into the three groups — food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and management — the following facts are secured (Table 
13) : Of 288 high schools^? (89 per 'cent) give courses in foods, 282 
(8Q.5 per cent) give courses in clotljing, and (25 per cent) have 
courses in shelter and management. The total amount of instruction 
given in foods varies for the 257 schools from 24 to 1,200 hours; the 
mediah amount is 189 hours. The total number of hours of instruc- 
tion in clothing varies for the 232 schools from 14 to 1,240 hours; 
the mean value is 175-180 hours. The total number of hours of 
&struction in shelter and management for 72 schools varies from 3 
to 680 hours; th^ median value is 54-62 hours. It is evident that 
fooj^ appears as a subject d instruction in high schools in about 10 
per cent more schools than clothing, the formep*being found in about 
9 but of 10 schools that teach household arts, and the latter in 8 but 
of 10. The subject, of shelter and household management appears 
in about one- fourth the schools that teach household arts. Were typi- 
cal high-school instruption in these three main divisions-trf subject 
_matter to be given, it would require approximately 180 hours in 
< foods', 160 hours in clothing, and 60 hours in shelter and management. 
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T^ablb 18.— Total hours Instruction In foods, dothing, and shelter and manage- 
ment in gS8 high schwls — General tendencies. 
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(C) Time allotments— All subjects combined.— Yrom 288 high 
schools -the data were secure4 for the total number of hours’ instnic- 
tion given in all subjects combined in household science and art. The 
instniction ranges from ‘lb to 2,. '>60 hours in total amount in different 
schools. An abbreviated distribution follows: 


Table 14. — Time allotments for all subjects combined, by total hours. 


Hours. 

25-40. 

GO-im__ 

100-140 

150-100 

200-240. 

250-200 

300-540. 
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«0-400. 
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School!. 
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1.260-1,290. 


1,400-1.490. 


1,600^1.540 


1,660-1,600 


1.000-1,640. 


1,860-1,890, 
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7 

4 

— 4 

--- 2 

1 

___ 6 

— 1 
2 

— 2 
2 
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1 
1 
1 
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— I 


From the detailed distribution the mean was found to be 304-315 
hours of instriit^tion, and this may be taken as the typical number of 
hours of home-economics teaching actually given in the average 
American high school .at present. Half the schools give between 144 
and 576 hours- 
/ 

SoctioinO. DATA ON HIGH-^CHOOL CURRICULA. 


(A) ReqvAved versus elective high^school .coursee.-^Ot 279 MhoeJs 
answering, 39 {13.9 per cent) require some one or more course^ In 
household arts of all girls; 240 oflFer all .household-arts course- as 
The question whether any household-arts courses should 
be retired is a fundamental one on whi^h two opinions are possible. 
If one holds to the elective system absolutely, of course one would 
have no place for ^ required hcnne-science course. If one believes 
^ that certain courses should be required without ..individual choice, 
household science would seem to merit approval as a uniform re- 
quirement for high-school girls. When a requirement has been set, 
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it varies, of course, with local conditions; in one'*school all girls ex- 
cept those in the classical, course take household science; in another 
only the girls in the English course must take this subject; the re- 
quirement is set us one year of food and one year of clothing instruc- 
tion in certain schools^in others one year only is requii'ed, and the 
balance are elective. This last seems worthy of recommendation. If 
the household. science is well taught, it will secure its own registra- 
' tion after the first year;" if it can not so secure registl'ation. the 
instruction given in that school probably does not merit further 
compulsory attendance. — 

• In discussions of-the elective system absolute freedom in election 
is likely to be- favored by the sentimental argument for “free<loin” 
liberty of choice,”' etc. It is well to '^reiueinber that, some things 
are imperative, whether we like to do the^i and choose them or 
not; fend among such unavoidable things of life are the needs of 
food, clothing, sheltciYcarc in sickness, preventive hygiene, sanita- 
tion, and the experiences \^hich center in the home. 

(B) Pervcntage of hujh-seJiool dudeniH in elective courses in 
home economics . — For 190 high schools reporting the percentages of 
students in elective^ home-economics courses the mean percentage 
was 33 to 35 per cent, and 5l) per cent of the sch(K)ls reported per- 
centages between 20 per cent and 50 per cent. This indicates that 
in high schools offering courses in home economics at least a third of 
^ the girl^ are commonly taking the courses. In 41 per cent of the 
schools one-half -or more of all girl students take elecliye home- 
^ economics courses. The distribution of percentages reported followsf 

Tabl£"15.“ 0 / atudents rlcvtiny home economics in hiuh schools . 
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{C) The four-year high-aV^ol course in home economics . — Of 214 
high schools furnishing data, 60 report that they offer a'«four-year 
course in home economics, and 164 report that they do not offer sucli 
8 course. Approximately, therefore, one-fifth (19.6 per cent) report 
such a course; doubtless a fourth or more actually offer it. Of the 
fiCl^Bohools repotting the four-year course, 43 state the percentage of 
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girls in the high school who take the f<^ur-year honie-economi<^ 
course; it vari^ froi4(,5 to 100 per cent. The mean peroentape is 25, 
and one-half of the schools have from 20 ttT33 per cent of their girl 
students in the four-year home-econoiuics coarse, 

(D) Vocational hi^h-school curricula in household arts . — The in- 
(juiry as to vocational high -school curricula presented a general nega- 
tive result. There were the following affirmative answers, but the 
luck of agreement as to the meaning of vocational” (used here 
meaning preparation for earning a livelihood, but including home 
makers’ courses) probably makes some of these returns dubious 
Dressmaking cciurscs, 11 schools; millinery, 6; costume design, 3 
h()us(‘hold management, 5; nurses’ preparatory, 2; child’s nurse, 2 
cook s course, 5. Chicago, Boston, and other cities report dressmak- 
ing and millinery courses; Mbunt Vernon, Ind., Columbus, Ga., 
Cadillac, Mich., Newton, Mass., and other schools report courses in 
cooking; Newton, the preparatory course for nurses, and other 
courses; and Passaic, N. J., and Syracuse, N. Y^*courses for the 
cliijd nurse. These vocational curricula, it is very evident, are just 
beginning to be explored as to possibilities in high-school teaching. 

Section 10. HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHING — SEPARATE DEPARTBfENTS, DE- 
PARTMENTAL COOPERATION, HOME COOl^RATION. * 

(/I) Departmental Reaching of home economics in high schools.^ 

Of 230 high schools furnishing data, inTOO (69.G per cent) there are 
no. departmental divisions in^the teaching -of home ecopoinics — i. e., 
the same teacher gives instruction in both food and clothing courses. 

Ill 70 schools (30,4 per cent) there is a departmental organization— 
i. e., one instructor teaches ^the food courses exclusively, and so for 
other divisions. Iji 4 schools there are ^th types of teaching, the 
sjjecinlibt in the single field and the teaser who works in several 
fields. Specialization can, only take place ih the larger high schools; 
given the possibility of specialized teaching, and its desirability will 
not be questioned. The figures quoted probably express the fa^ 
that specialized teaching is possible in about 3 out of 10 high schools 
reporting, rather than suggest the adoption of it as desirable by so 
small a jiroportion and its rejection by the large major^y of schools,* 

(S) Cooperation with other departments in high-school teaching 
of home economics .-— recpiires wherever possible coordina- 
tion between academic, scientific, and other teaching departments in 
high schools and the practical arts departments, whether of industry, 
agriculture, home economics, or what not. The two most important 
department, interrelations for home economics teaching are (a) those . 
between chemistry and home scieiice, espeieially in foods and cook- ^ 
ery ; and (6) those between fine arts and clothing and house decora- 
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ti<HL Of 11^ high sdioolfi replying,!!?' (59 per cent) state that more 
OT lees of cooperation has been developed between ch«nistry instruc- 
tion and diferent dividons of home economics, while 82 schools (41 
per cent) report no such cooperation. This cooperation has taken the 
form— e, g., in the technical high school, Cleveland, the high school 
at' Houghton, Mioh., and many other schools—of a household chem- 
istry or food chemistry course for girls instead of a standard chem- 
istry course alike for both boys and girls. Similarly, of 198 high 
schools replying, 100 ^7 per cent) report that the art department 
cooperies more or les^H a direct way with home-economics teaching, 
while 93 schools (48 per cent) report negatively. 

(C7) Home cooperation in high-school teacl^g , — Of 232 replying, 
55 hi^ schools (^23.7 per cent) report that some form of cooperation 
between home and school has been effected in the teaching of home 
econcMnies, as in the completion of sewing projects at home and the 
reputing of cooking exercises at home. In the absence of equipment 
a Start has sometimes been made in household-arts teaching by pre- 
senting priblems at school to be entirely 'forked out at home and 
later reported upon with results at school. Such a method, howSVer, 
makes it impossible to handle the actual process educationally by 
having expert criticism and% discussion at the moment of action. 
‘The proposabto give credit for borne practice in a technique taught 
at school belongs here and has value in developing interest for pupil 
and the home adults alike, but it may introduce objectionable fea 
hires if it emphasizes for young childr^ deadening routine rather, 
than the progressive solving of new problems.^ Here, too, belongs 
the Crete plan of teaching household arts through the organized 
voluntary services of home wcunen, who teach groups in their own 
kitchena The fact that 76 per cent of the schools reporting have 
not utilized in teaching household arts the homes frmn which their 
/children' come, indicates that ffiuch progress is possible hero. * 




Sectkmll. SALARIES OF .HZOH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
' 50MICS. ^ 


HOME SCO- 


^ In 244 high schools furnishing data the salaries varied fr(Mn $315 
tO'$2,600;^ Uie median i»lary is between $800 and $849, and 50 per- 
-cent of the salaries are between $700 to $749 and $1,000 to $1,049. 

^ ’ -The distnbutiQn of salaries by; States *and amounts is given in 


1 tliu report, Balletln. 1014, No. 86. p. 83. " ♦ 

'wifcrtti m-re «t«rea by rvtipi of llhleo-4. e.. all bkweea |500 and |640 are 
as 8000$ and last eolomiis ara sxeeptloiiSv Whara a school laportad a 
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Section 12« CONTUiUAlION BDUCATIOH DC HOUSEHOLD aptr 

In addition to th^e regular pjogram gf Elementary and high school 
courses, it is evident *that instruction in household arts must be pro- 
vided for the much larger group of girls, young women, and honie 
women who are out of school if -the purpose of an education for 
better homemaking is to be adequately iwihieved. School instruc- 
tion in household arts pfimarily reaches the next generation of 
homes; it- may not affect the home women of to-day. Some of the 
agencies for aiding home women are described in other sections of • 
this report — the extension education of colleges .and universities in 
the home-economics field, agencies for the betterment of rural homes — 
but the. agency of greatest promise in this fiel^ is continuation in- 
struction of an organized sort which the public schools are beginning 
to provide for women outside the regular school Enrollment. 

Tlius the association for the study and prevention of infant mortal- 
ity in its campaign is urging the great importance of continuation 
schools of homemaking; that is, schools to pick up again and bon- 
tinue the training of girls when they have become young womeUJ 
and are either meeting the responsibility of establishing the new 
home or, a little later, are facing the problems of child care. The 
1911 resolutions of the infant mortality association request each State 
to (appoint a commission on continuation schodls of homemaking, and 
urge that such schools’ be conducted, if possible, in model houses or 
• flats; that practice in the care of infants, children, and the sick be 
provided whenever possible; and that special efforts be made to 
create day continuation schools as w^ell as, or in preference to, even- 
ing schools, and also to secure cooperation of employers in part-time , 
schools.^ i 

Massachusetts as a State is probably most awake to this problem 
in its provision for practical arts classes m homemaking open both 
to wage-earning and home women. State aid is given for this as for 
other industrial edi^rton. Boston has daytime continuation classes 
meeting in a housekeeping flat; at several school centers there are 
afternoon lectures md conferences for mothers and homemakers. 
Courses in cooking and sewing are also offered in various elemental^ 
school buildings, and evening household arts classes in dressmaking, 
cooking, millinery, and embroidery are offered in 17 centers for both 
actual and prospective homemakers. 


In these Boston evening classes the instruction is' organized on ' 
a unit-course plan — i. e,, registration is taken for a single subject, 
instruction in which will take a definite number of hours sufficient • 
to give practical skill in the limited held, and teachers are sougi\t 
:who are practically skilWul in. the ^ial subject chosen** This 
point is evidently one worth obeen^ng in the orgwizatioii jQch 
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instruction^ Practical persons, housewives, and wage>eaniing wo- 
men, for ex&mple, are more ready to enter a class for a definitely 
limited practical purpose, such as learning to make bread, cook 
vegetables, trim hats, make shirtw’aists, etc., than they would be to 
study domestic science” or some other ‘‘subject.” It is the su- 
periority of the vocational appeal in the vocational field. Priissure 
can thus be put upon the students for efficiency in work and a work- 
manlike product. 

The director of continuation schools in Boston makes the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the daytime continuation classes in 
household arts : 

The achool oormnlttee has rented an apartment located conveniently for the 
employees of several candy factories (52 Tlleston Street) and has eqiiipM 
the apartment In such a manner as could be provldini by a young cou[)Ie if 
small Income. A very couii>etent homemaker of practical experience has been 
place<l In charge of this apartment, and she receives from the candy factories 
groups of approximately 10 glrJa who are i>ermitted to attend during working 
hours without loss of pay. Sessions are of two hours each, conducteil twice 
a we^k. The teacher in charge is now' handling five such groups. During the 
time 1b which classes are not In session the teacher In charge vIbHs the fac- 
tories and homes of her pupils. Instruction is Intended to cover all of the 
ordinary duties of a simple, but weil-managod home. These classes have been 
In operation for about two years and have been receiveii with hearty supiwrt 
by both employers and the community. 

The director of the classes reports that her method is to proceed 
in a conversational way and maintain an atmosphere like that of a 
home where a mother is teaching her daughters and a group of 
friends. 

The “Home School,” Provit^nce, 'R. T.,^ is primarily a continua- 
tion scljool for working girls, which attempts to give them training 
in housecraft under home conditions The school is conducted in a 
five-room flat and is part of the public-school system. One of the 
suggestions arising from its experience is that women living at home 
might find a supplementary sourc^of income in home industries,^ such 
as baking, jelly making, home market gardens, needlework, art w'ork, 
etc. The Providence home school sells its own products of bread 
and cake, finding a ready demand for them, and it is believed that 
the training here given young women wage earners will enable t!icm 
to undertake similar productive wmrk later in their own homes. 
Such ‘method of economic camming by the married woman is cer- 
tainly preferable to her going out into outside employment to the 
detriment of the home, if the danger of sweated employment can be 
ayoided. 

The home woman can best be reached, probably, by daytime lec- 
tures continuation classes. A promising experiment is that 
%Qugpirated in January, 1914, by the Rochester (N. ¥:) Board of 
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Education. An afternoon course (4 o’clock) in “health lessons for 
women ” was established in response to a taxpayers’ petition — 

Requeetlnp: that clusBes In the branches of physiology, hygiene, dletetlca, 
disease symptoms, preventive medicine, nursing, and first aid be established at 
"such hours as women could most conveniently attend, 1. e., from 4 until r> o'clock 
in the afternoon; and that there be morning and evening classes for such as 
can not attend In the afternoon, so that every woman In this city shall have the 
opportunity of gaining this most necessary knowledge. 

Twenty-four lessons we^ given, the first 12 by a woman physician, 
the second by a nurse. The subjects are as follows : By the physi- 
cian — L Physiology ; 2. Care of the child, birth to 2 years; 3. Care of 
the child, 2 years to 12 years; 4, Physiology, hygiene, and psychology 
of adolescence; 5. First aids; 6, Emergencies; 7. Emergencies; 8. 
Causes of disease; 9. Prevention and recognition of disease; 10. Ra- 
tional principles for the cure of disease; 11. Household and civic 
hygiene; 12. Motherhood. By the nMjp — 1. General nursing; 2. Care 
of child, baby to 2 years of age ; 3. CTre of child, 2 years to 12 years 
of age; 4. Making beds; 5. Bandaging demonstration; 6. Care of 
sick room; 7. Cafe of room; 8. DieteUcs — milk, use of foods; 9. Die- 
tetics — fruits and vegetables; 10. Dietetic^foods and preparations; 
11. Nursing the invalid child; 12. Obstetrical care. 

Experiments with daytime classes for home women, to provide 
practical work and laboratory instruction in imit subjects of the 
'household, were carried out by the public schools of several cities last 
year, notably wdth great success at Montclair, N. J., where about 200 
womeh received instruction, and where this year the plan has been 
continued and extended to include a class for housemaids, which they 
attended at daytime hours and on their employers’^time. Another 
example is the Sewickley, Pa., schools, which last year organized 
three cooking classes under the auspices of the local women’s club, 
one for white maids and one for colored and white maids (serving 
girls), and one for housewives. A fee of $2.50 for the maids’ classes 
and $4.50 for the housekeepers’ class was charged. In many schools, 
particularly public high schools, either th^ regular classes in home- 
making subjects have been opened to young women and house-^ 
k^pers of the community, or more frequently special classes have 
been organized to give practical instruction in home-making subjects 
to women not members of the school. 

New York City maintains an evening public-lecture sendee in con- 
nectio\) with the public schools, in which in a single year 696 lecturers 
have spoken on 1,746 differetil topics before 6,578 audiences with a 
total attendance of 1,000,190 persons. Some of*the lectures have 
reference to the home. In 1911-12 a course of eight lectures on “ Pure . 
foods and their preparation ” was given by Prof. John G, Olsen and 
a score of individual lectures upon foods, marketing,. miU> supply, 
and other hygieiuc questions olhcmie C(mo^ « 
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V. STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION FOR 

THE HOME. 

Practically all of the State normal schools now include in their 
curricula courses related to the home. Probably half of these normal 
^hools are requiring some instruction in household arts as an element 
in tho general qtirriculum for grade teachers, while a number of State 
normal school now give courses for training supervisory teachers of 
household arts, the standards for which are properly in advance of 
courses for regular grade teachers. ' This advanced instruction in 
household science in preparation for supervisory teaching is some- 
times limited to one normal school in a State, with less advanced 
departments of home economics in the other normal schools. One 
State (California) has a special normal school devoted to manual 
training and home economics exclusively. Many normal schools give 
homemaking courses in addition to teachers’ courses, and thus 
broaden their courses from merely teacher-training to include cur- 
ricula in household management and other technical fields. Fully 
accepted, this theory woidd develop the “normal schools” into vewa- 
tional colleges, something foreshadowed possibly in the Wisconsin 
plan (p. 118). The normal school is aiding in the movement for reha- 
bilitating coimtry life, with a spirit like that of the State colleges, in 
some cases with a special department devoted to rural problems, in 
which the rural home has prominent consideration (p. 121). In sev- 
eral normal schools, exWsioii work through neighboring rural 
schools is organiz-ed, as at the Harrisonburg (Va.) Normal School, 
and in BUch cases home betterment is one objective (p. 122). Enter- 
prising science teachers in normal schools, as in colleges where there 
are no departments of household science, are exploring the possibili- 
ties of instruction related to home problems. The State normal school 
at Westfield, Mass., offers an illustration of this. In short, American 
normal schools are already making a great contribution to the move- 
ment for better homemaking, by furnishing all their graduates with 
some of the special knowledge on which the art of. right- living is 
based,' and increasingly by training both special teachers of. home 
. economics, and also graduates of special vocational courses who are 
raady to apply trained skill in homemaking and in some of the in- 
dustrial applications of household science. This last point suggests 
lie 
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a wider future for the public normal school than the field it now 
occupies. May it not be used as an instrument of the State in the 
vocational-education movement which is upon us, its curriculum 
broadened to include the vocations of industry, af^riculture, com- 
merce, and the household, as well as the teaching o/ these roca- 
tions, and the State thus find ready to its hand efficient vocational 
colleges wherever there is now a State normal school? 

Here we are concerned, however, with the work of the public 
normal schools, as they now exist, in relation to the provision of an 
•education for the home. 

Those interested in the entire problem of«training teachers of home 
economics should consult, in addition to this dirision on normal 
schools, the next division, on technical institutes, and parts of the 
division on colleges, whicK deal with college courses for teachers. 
/ (For matters of equipment in normal school, see p. 50 in Part I of 
^ this rej)ort. Bulletin. 1914, No. 36.) 

Section 1. FOUR-YEAR COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS; A VOCATIONAL 
COURSE: STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, ALBANY, N. Y. ^ 

This institution, which has for its chief function the training of 
secondary school teachers, offers to high-school graduates a four-year 
special coursti for teachers of domestic science and domestic art lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of science in household economics. 
'Wliile the Normal College offers work more advanced than that of 
normal schools generally, it is believed that its ^ .arses in household 
economics will be suggestive of possibilities to other normal schools.' 
There are required in household economics subjects 7, 9, 10, and 4 
points, respectively, in the successive four years, a total of 30 points 
in 03 J points required for four years, -so that approximately one-half 
of the curriculum is devoted to household-science subjects. .The 
household-science course in the Normal College totals 1,884 hours of 
instruction, which is far above the mean total of 600 hours of house- 
hold-arts teaching in normal schools generally (p. 135). There is 
proper emphasis on natural science; but economics and social science 
are, unfortunately, lacking except for the industrial-history course. 
The details follbw: 

First ycflr.— English. 2 iwlnts; chemistry, 4; Industrial history, 1; elementary 
sewing. 2; plain sewing, 2; household decoration, 1; textiles, 1; laundering, 1; 
electives. 2; total. 10. 

Second year.— English. 2 points; psychology. 3; chemistry of foods .and 
nutrition, 3; elementary wkery. 1^; intermediate cookery, ; mllllneV* 1; 
costume design, i ; household physics, 1 ; elective, 2 ; total. 10. 

Third year . — Applied design, 1 point; advanced applied design, 1; dressmak- 
ing, 3; household management, 1^; dietetics, ; advanced millinery, 1; method 
of teaching domestic art 1; history and principles of education, 4; electives, 2; 
total, 16. 
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^ Fourth year.— Advanced cookery, 2 iwlnts; home sanitation and l>acteriology, 
3 ; method of teaching domestic science, 1 ; psychology, li ; general methods of 
teaching, 2; principles of industrial education, 1 ; method of teaching, 1 ; obser- 
vation and practice teaching, 2; electives, 4; total, 15J. 

A jour-year vocational courge for women— To tliose who lo not 
wish to fit themselves as teachers of home economics a “special four- 
year course for women,” leading to the B. S, degree, is.^)rovided in 
the Albany Nortgal College. This permits, after the firsfyear, the 
election of advanced woVk “m millinery, textiles, and dressmaking 
for those in domestic art, and in cooking, chemistry, and sanitation 
for those in domestic science,” and may be de.scri'bed doubtless as 
u homemakers’ course; according to the standard urged elsewhere for 
such courses, liberal studies might well occupy half time in such a 
course. 



! 


Section 2. A STATE PLAN FOR HOME ECONOMICS IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS-WISCONSIN. 


Tlie eight normal schools of Wisconsin have a well-considered plan 
whereby some household-arts work is offered in each normal school, 
while a special'* department of domestic science and domestic art, 
affording comprehensive training, is maintained at one school — the 
Stevens Point Normal .School. Moreover, by recent arrangement the 
State normal schools have been correlated with the State university, 

60 that a student may take the first two years of n college course in 
one of the State normal schools and then jjwss to the university for 
the last two years, either for a general or professional course. This 
, arrangement makes it possible for young women to secure a four-year 
training in home economics, the first two years in the State normal 
school and the last two in the home-economics department of the 
State university. - In effect, it establishes a system of tux-supported ' 
State junior colleges located at various points throughout the State 
in affiliation with the university. 

A special department «f domestic science and domestic un-t at the. 
Stevens Point Noi*mal School was opened in 1903. and has had a con- 
stantly increasing enrollment, numbering G8 in 1912-13, with courses - 
intended to train teachers for the grades and high schools, and also 
to funiish a training in homemak|[ig for young women who do not 
intend to tench. For teachers a three-year domestic science and 
domestic art course is provided with specialization in either line, and 
also a two-year course in domestic science and domestic art without 
specialization. Vocational courses not in preparation for. teaching 
are offered, for one year and for two years, the former including 
- enough science to give a basis for the immediately practical, and the 
^ latter including more advanced work 'in both domestic science and 
, ''domestic art. All of the foregoing courses require high-school grad- 
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nation for adjnission. There is also offered a five-year domestic 
science and domestic art course which retjuires graduation from the 
eighth grade for admission. Individual courses are offered by the 
domestic science and domestic art department at the Stevens Point* 
Normal in the following subjects: Chemistry, four courses; physics, 
general biology, bacteriology, physiology, cookery, advanced cookery, 
dietetics, home nursing and emergencies, laundering, sanitation, 
household management,- drawing, interior decoration, sewing, cos- 
tume designing, millinery, advanced millinery, home and social 
economics. Educational courses in observation psychology, theory 
of education, history of education, school mdoagement, organization 
and practice teaching, are also included. The department is equipped 
^ with laboratories, kitchen, sewing rooms, laundr}% dining room, bed- 
room, and emergency room. 

Additional to this it Is planned to construct n moderately priced cottage, con* 
taining living room, two betlrooius, dining room, kiuhen, cellar, all neatly and 
ntUsprtitely fnrnialKHl in good taste, in which the young women of the senior 
dnsH may live in turn. In groups of four for short i>eri(Hla of from three to five 
ww»ka each, * • * taklug charge of the house, running It themselves, and 

being held resimnsible for results. 

The dormitory will also be used for some practice work. Stevens 
Point Normal School offers also a rural school coWrse in domestic 
science and domestic art, including two periods a week of cooking 
and the same amount of sewing. 

The general plan of the'^'isconsin normal schools of providing 
y^soine instriiction in household arts in every normal school and a com-* 
^^lote department for the training of special teachers a ^ngle 
school is to be commended. One might suggest as a minimum of in- 
struction in household arts for all normal students ih every normal 
school the instruction in cookery and sewing of the rural school ‘ 
course at Stevens Point It represents minimum amount of 
teaching in household- arts which every graofe teacher should be ready 
to impart. 


Section 3. CURRICtTLA IN OTHER NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Framifwkam^ Mass . — At the Fraipingham (Mass.) S^te Iformal 
School is the Mary Heiuemvay Department of Household Arts, so 
called in memory of Mrs. Mary llemenway, who established the 
Poston Normal* School of Cookery in Boston in 1887, which was 
transferred by the trustees of her estate to the Framingliam Normal 
School in 1893. The department offers a three-year course, as fol- 
lows: First year — Cookery (principles and methods), chemistry 
* (general pd qualitative analysis), physics, bifclogy, sewing, draw- 
ing, French, and English. Second year— Cookery (advanced and' 
^ invalid), chemistry (qualitative and organic), physiology, sewing, 
drawing, French, English, psychology, laundry, teaching of cooking 
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and sewing. Third year — Cookery, food and dietetics, dressmaking 
and millinery, drawing (house decoration and mechanical drawing), 
sanitation, emergencies, pedagogy, teaching of cooking and sewing. 

One of the strong features of the department is its provision for 
practice teaching. 

It combing dassefl in sewing and cookery, coming from elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. A part of the practice school is carried on in the iu«in school 
building. Upon almost ail school days three classes In cookery may be seen 
at work, each class under the direction of u senior, assUttHl hy n member of 
the middle junior class. On other days the seniors Instruct classes In sewing- 
juniors from the regular course atad pupllsyrom the schools of the practice de- 
partment. All of this work is done under careful’ sni)ervlslon. In addition 
to this teaching, each senior curries on lndei>eudent classes in sewing and cook- 
ery In Framingham and In many of the neighboring cities and towns. Tlu^sc 
cla»«‘fl are made up from elemuptarj* and wvondary schools. Tender tlds plan 
Ute members of the senior class have a full year’s experience in teiTcUing ono 
, or more classes; and the members of the middle Junior class have a year of 
observation and assisting which prepares them in a measure for their teaching 
in the senior year. 

Farmhujton {Me.) Norvud School, — Under the Maine law provid- 
‘ iiig aid for household-arts education the teaching of some household 
arts is required in every normal school, and the department which 
had been established at the Farmington Normal School in 1911-12 
was extended to a third year in 1913 for the training of supervisora 
^ of household-arts teaching. The two-year course adds to the regtilftr 
normal-school curriculum one year of cooking, with marketing, 
household accounts, management, and housewifery; and one year of 
elementary sewing, garment making, ami dressmaking. The third 
year as outlined provides a full-time curriculiiru of advanced cookery 
and sewing, food production and manufacture, dietetics, laundre 
\york, millinery, theory and practice of'domestic science, practice 
teaching, and academic work. 

The experience of the Farmington Normal School in the matter of 
equipment will l>o suggestive. There was no room for household-arts 
laboratories in the normal building, so a near-hy cottage was secui'ed. 
While the cooking and sewing classes have been crowded, there has 
* been a remarkable interest shown by the students. The hou^ does 
not provide dining room and bedrooms for housewifery practice, so" 
the use of private rooms has been secured for the purpose. The direc- 
tor of the work writes: 

Though wo have been and are laboring under disadvantages, we are looking ’ 
-for something better. The girls are very much atUiched to our cottage, for they 
say It seems so ** hom$*y.” Our work is growing so rapidly that we plan to,Hsk 
the next legislature for money for n new^ building. Desidee laboratories for 
sewing and cooking. I wish to have • suite of rooms to use as living quarters 
for the, teachers of the household-arts department These we shall use for 
practical demonstrations of the running of the home. We give lostructlon In 
sewing and cooking from the fourth grade through the ninth In the model 
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scboolB, and nre usinj? somo of the outside uchools for practice cinsSes, 1 Bope 
hy another year to Introduce some work into the rural schools around us, 

'Macomb {IlL) Normal School , — The possibilities of household 
arts in the currieuhi of a normal school are well illustrated in the 
requirements for various diplomas at the Western Illinois State 
Normal School at Macomb. The school offers: (I) A normal 
diploma with varied requirements which include three credits in 
“the school arts”; of these one may be chosen in household arts, 
which api>ears as an elective in the sCcoiul and third term of the 
junior year of this standard normal course. (II) A country school 
training certificate for teachers of rural schools, retpiiring 18 credits, 
of w'hich household arts to the amount of 1 credit is required in 
the first term of a two-year course. (Ill) An academic diploma 
for wiiich 32 credits are rc(iuiretl, of which 10^ are prescribed and' 
21ji elective; in the elective credits household courses may be chosen 
for from two-thirds to 2 credits. 

The individual courses offered at Macomb are as follows: In the 
normal department a course in “ domestic s^^ence^ and art in the 
grades ”; in the country-school course, six \veeks’ instruction in cook-, 
ing and six weeks in^sewinfe; in the academic department, separate 
courses in cooking and in sewing; and in the postgraduate courses 
(which are offered in household arts, library economy, manual 
’ training, and physical education, only), there are provided the fol- 
lowing in household arts: Application of heat to food materials 
(tw’o courses), textiles, tind the house, and in addition eight courses 
open to household-arts students, but listetl, resi>ectively, as drawing, 
desi^, chemistry, agi’icultiire, home nursing, and education. 

* California State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home 
Economics , — The State of California has recently taken over- as a 
State school the Anna Blake City Normal School of Manual Arts and 
Home Economics 6t Santa Barbara, which.'is the single instance of a 
State normal school exclusively devoted to industrial and domestic 
teaching. Instruction is offered in both d<4mcstic science and domes- 
tic artr The entrance requirement is two or more years’ training. in 
a college, nojrmal or special school, or successful teaclimg experience. 
The diploma of the school entitles the holder to Jhe special certificate, 
both to teach and supervise. - ^ 

Section 4. THE NORMAL SCHOOL AND T^E RURAL PROBLEM. 

The rural school department in the normal school^The normal 
schools of the country are beginning to recognize that' the rural- 
school problem i^ qoncecned largely with the teaching of agri- 
culture and home economics. A si>ecial department to deal with the 
rural-school problem, giving due attention to the rural home, has 
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Normal at Macomb a few years ago and since copied in the organic 
zatioa of other schools. Miss Mabel Carney, who was connected 
with the pioneer work at Macomb as the training teacher in the 
district practice school and later director of the country school 
department at the Illinoij^ State University, in writing of this nmttor, 
says : 

There Bhould be In the first place n Bpecinl department of the normal school 
devoted to country-school Interests. ♦ ♦ * The course ofCt»red for this de- 

partment had best be two years in lengtli. the standard for entrance |>eln#r .ts 
high ns possible. ♦ ♦ * Contiguous witli this course should be offered 

another, also of two years* duration, for grAduntes of the tenth grade. As the 
standard of Uie department rises. It should be possible to discard the more 
elementary course *and sui>plnnt It by the advanced one, as has been done at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Eventually there should be introduced also a si>ecla! ad- 
vanced course of regular normal -school rank for the preparation of teiichei's 
for higli-salurled country schools, consolidated schools, normal dopurtiuofffs 
In high-schools, and other special jjhases of rural education.* 


f* Y 



B'tiral extension work^ Ilarrisonhurg (Va,) State Normal School. 

The Harrisonburg (Va.) State Normal School, established in li)00, 
is conducting notable extension work, especially in househokl arts and 
manual arts in rural schools, by sending its senior students for })rac- 
tice work into these schools under the direction of Miss Khea C. 
^ Scott, special supervisor of the normal -school faculty in charge of 
rural education. 

Miss S. Frances Sale, of the department of household arts in the 
rmal school, ^rnishes the following details; 

he members of the senior class, who are working for diplomas In the liouse- 
hol(J arts and Industrial arts courses, go to the rural schools once n week for 
practice teaching. Seven of the largest schools In the county and two small’ 
schools have Invited us to teach sewing, cooking, and manual arts for them, and 
ver 600 children In the county are doing this work. TJie young women, after 
makln^esson plans, drive out with the rural supervisor and usually spend the 
day : if the school Is near, they get back In half a day. Two, three, or even 

_ , fOM -^oung women go to the same echool on the same day. It depends on the 
number of classes wanting the Industrial work. Some of the classes contain 20 
children. The practice teachers are excused from the work they miss while they 
are In the country, but are held responsible for Its^reparntlon. The greatest 
problem we have Is the arrangement of the schedule so that the girls will lose , 
as little time as possible from th^ir normal classes. The teachers teach t>vo, 
three, or even four classes a day, organize bread clubs *’ among the girls, help 
In patrons* leagues, in getting up entertainments for raising money for the Im- 
provement of fhe school equipment, etc. They visit in the homes where an 
opport uni ty*offers Itself, study the community, and are encouraged to take as 
active a part In the Improvement of the school surroundings as possible. A 
nnmber of the schools have bought their own equipment. They gave entertain- 
ments In order to make the money. Some schools had kitchen showers.** 
The normal school bought one small equipment when the work was begun three 

* ^Oaraey, Mabel. Country life and the Country School. Chicago,. Row, Peterson & Co 

1012, pp. 408. 
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years ago. This equipment Is usetl In one school. The materlnls nre nil fur- 
nished by the children In both cooking and sewing. We have hud no difficulty 
In getting the things we want. * In sewing, the completed nrtlcle Is the property 
of the cMUl making It. We try to select such things ns will be of Interest and 
use to the child. For cooking, n list Is given to the regular teacher, and she 
gives It to the children the da> ^>efore the cln.ss comes. They take turns fur- 
nishing the materials. 

In manual arts we encourage the use of native materials when It Is pos- 
sible-honeysuckle, willow, and white-oak splits for baskets and mats; dry- 
gofHls bojtes for problems in woodwork ^ natural dyes for coloring rags for rugs 
•and staining wood. The normal school owns a chest of to<>ls coating $8.31, 
which Is taken from school to school. It has been in use three years, and Is 
still In good condition. 

Near tht* normal school Is a one-room rural school In a very |>oor community. 
This has bwn made, into ii comiiiunity scliool. Tlie ptHjple in the neighborhood 
have worketl hard to help in every way to raise the money to add a room for 
Iiidnstrlal work. This room will be used for classOH in sewing, cooking, wood- 
work. basket making, weaving, etc. In tlie afternoons and evenings the women 
will go for les.sons in snbjec-ts related to the home. A night school, meeting 
two nights every week, has been in progress since early fall. The regular 
toaclier, an entlnislastlc little woman, teaches the night classes. 

The people, of the cotmty are very much lntereste<l In -the different phases 
of tlie Industrial work and are begging for It.’ 

Sections. APPLIED SCIENCE, RELATED TO HOUSEHOLD, IN NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

The possibilitie.s of applying science instruction to practical prob- 
lenis, many of which are of home concern, in schools where no 
household science as. such is taught, is illustrated by the chemistry 
instruction given in the Westfield (Mass.) Normal School by Lewis 
B. Allyn. , The students are taught^ — 

to appreciate properly their own bodies and to guard tixemsely;^s against the 
^quack nostrums ^aiid questionable remedlM of. dally life. Foods, beverages, 
drtiga. and medicines are analyzed and helpful as- well as harmful properties 
determined. A knowUnlge of the dangerous effects qf acetanllid preparations 
has well-nigh driven out the use of grtp]>e and headache powders among the 
Btndents of thi.s school ; while the fa<t that the local bbard of health* deiHjnds 
in some measure uik>u analyses made by students In this course gives Irai>or- 
taiu-e to the tasks undertaken, fosters care*ln the working habits of students, 
and Inspires them with Uie sense of resiwnsIbiUty which every good citizen 
should have. The analysis of water and milk; the determination of the amount 
of alcohol In patent medicines, “soft drinks/* and other beverages; the search 

^ For furtbei Information aa to the work of the Harrisonburg Normal School, see the 
followloK : Normal liullctln, January, 1012, " Suggestions for rural schools ; Supplement 
to Normal Bulletin, November, 19i2, “Suggestions for rural schools— housihold ahd 
manual arts’*; Normal Bulletin, January, 1913, “Leisure for farm women”; Rocking- 
ham County school bulletin, Harrisonburg, January, 1013, " Things that all country chil- 
dren should know and do, by the children of the schools”; ” Lessons In cooking and 
sewing for Virginia school girls,” issued by the Stale department ^of ^ucatton, 1012 pre- 
pared and edited by 8. Frances Sale, of the Harrisonburg Normal School. 

• See List of Kecommeoded Foods, published by the Westdeld (Mass.) Board of Uealth* 
10 cents. w ^ 
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tor ooal-tar prodncta; etc. — Uiese are oUier apiij^lcatlens of tbe efforts made te 
provide for the physical well-being of students through a knowledge of chemical 
• laws; while the removal of stalna, the preparation of essences, perfumes, etc., 
and correlation with the departm^t of manual arts, whereby materials to be 
used in that department are dyed or otherwise prepared, are Illustratlonfl 
of the “practical** turn given this science, whereby a considerable saving of 
money to the student Is made p6s8lble K Is believed that the knowledge thus 
gained through the missionary work of students who become teachers will 
reach thousands of pupils to their permanent advantage. ' In a. word, the aim 
of this course Is to create. If necessary, and to foster a real Interest in the 
great science of chemlsti^; to givg a broader outlook on life, and to create a 
belief that every teacher Is a real factor In the busy, living world ; and to fur- 
nish the thoughtful, palustaklug student with Information by which she can 
keep both body and mind in an alert, h^lthy condition.^ 


* 


Sestkmd. TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 60M£ ECONOMICS IN INSTITU- 
TIONS OTHER THAN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The city travning school for teachers, — l^e dity tr aining school for 
teachers, the special function of which is to prepare grade teachers 
for the local schools, must in time give space for home-economics 
instruction in its curriculum. The problems of the city are in large 
part living problems, which center in the home — adequate nutrition, 
a clean and well-kept house, and intelligent child care — these the 
dty 'grade teacher must help solve. The household-arts subjects 
are sure to enter the training-school curriculum. Some of the best 
opinion to-day favors the teaching of all household and other arts 
subjects in the first six grades, by the regular class teacher, and 
sewing has usually been so taught. The Paterson (N. J.j Normal . 
Training School requires a 10-hour sewing course, and the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Normal amd Training School an 80-hour course. Courses 
in food, management, and economy should 6nd a place, too, in city 
training schools as valuable general equipment for the grade *tcacher. 
The Chicago Norihal College, the tochers’ training school of the city * 
^ of Chicago, offers a two-year training course for special teacher^ in 
its department of household arts, which gradual^ 16 teachers in 
1913 and 24 in 1914; Persons who enter must have had two years of 
food work and 'textile .work in high school. College graduates are 
a^ndtted for a one-year course, and 10 such students are in attend- 
ance tWs yea^. In^addition, 50 special students ‘are taking courses. 

A stan^ftrrfb teachers in^the college -and six in the practice school 
are empl^ed. So far tte household-arts courses have not been 
= opened to persons preparing for grade teaching. The colle^ is just 
completing an arts builf^ing, one 8opr of which is devoted to house- 
- hold uts with the followiiiLg laboratories; Laundry, two coo^uhg 
■ ‘ lil^i^tories, dining room, chemical laboratory, millinery roqm, dye 

> aB&omic«n«fkt, state Nonnal School. Wwtfldd, 19ia-l8, p. 95. Bee, aIeo.-AUyii, 

** JH ame n tar y Applied Cbemtstry.** Qlnn. , 
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room, ‘textiles, garment makmg, dresemakiiig, demonstration apart- 
ment, and classrooms. The proy^bn for household arts in the Chi- 
cago Normal College may serve as an example to other citi^ The 
Washington (D. C.) N^onnal School No. 2 (colored) is another 
example of progressive work in household arts. 'A two-year course 
is offered, six periods a week for 50 weeks, followed by 18 weeks of 
practice work. A science laboratory and a four-room apartment 
comprise the special equipment. Last year 117 students took instruc- 
tioi^ and 14 special teachers of household arts were graduated (8 the 
year before). Graduates of the school have been in demand else- 
. where. Household arts is prescribed for all intending grade teachers. 

. County training school for teachers . — Wisconsin has a system of 
^^condary county training schools which prepare rural teachers. 
^Spme economics is offered in varying amount in different ^chools — 
sewing alone in 3 schbols from which repofts were received, with 
50 to 100 hours of instruction ; 2 schools reported both cooking and 
sewing, 1 about 37 hours of each, the other, the Green Lake County 
Training School, at Berlin, giving 200 hours to elementary cooking 
and elementary sewing, respectively, and 50 hours to advanced cook- 
ing and advanced sewing, respectively, a total of 500 hours in house- 
hold arts. This amount, which is about one-sixth less than the mean 
hours of instruction in household aits given in State normal schools, 
seems a reasonable standard' for these secondary normal schools. 

High-school norv\d training courses . — Training classes in high 
schools afford an additional method of preparing teachers for pub- 
lic-school work. The school-teacher went originally from her own 
schooling directly into the teaching position, and the normal school^ 
teachers’ colleges, and similar institutions are modem devices to 
increase the efficiency in teaching. The normal training cli^ in 
liigh schools is the first step toward organized professional prepara- " 
tion. Numerically, however, it is still one of the most important 
recruiting grounds for the teaching staff of tjie schools, espwially 
for grade teachers in smaller places and for rural teachers. In 
equipping teachers to give instruction in home economics it is there- 
fore important that the training classes , in high schools should 
• include the household arts in thein curriculum. Iowa and certain 
other States have made this provision. In Iowa 80 per cent of the 
rural teachers come from hi^ schools, and half of these have had ' 
less than a four-year high-school course^ Their average term of 
service is only three or four years, so that in that State alone 3,000 
niral teachers are recruited every year' from the high-school train- 
ing classes. This State sees the importance of including' agriculture 
and home economics in the course of training for these teachers, 
to the end 'that “agriculture and doinestic economy will, in a de- 
gree at least, be tought in all rural schools.”. A half y^ of home 
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ooononucs is re(]uired in the^- third year of tfan& high-school course* 
Five periods a week are given, including two 4r5*minute recitation 
periods, two 90-minute laboratory periods, and one 45-minute sew^g 
lesson. The subjects of sewing, personal hygiene, home and school 
annitation^ as well as food, are included in the course of study. The 
syllabus is an excellent one, remarkably compr^ensive, notwith- 
standing the short period allotted for instructi^. Detailed out- 
lines of lessons are given, with suggestions as to equipment, the 
teacher’s preparation for class work, housekeeping duties in the 
school, methods of teaching, etc'^ 

Boys taking'the training course are permitted- to substitute addi- 
tional agriculture for the domestic ’Science. One might qdestion 
this provision, in view of the fact that it is desirable for domestic 
science to be taught in all -rural schools, and the man teacher as 
well as the woman will find it possible to introduce simple instruc- 
tion at least. 

Summer schoolti . — Summer schools for the training of teachers, 
providing opportunities for household arts as well as in other sub- 
jects, have been held for the State of Pennsylvania, at Mount Gretna, 
and by the State of New Jersey, at Cape May. 'Among the newer 
opportunities for summer study relating to the home should be men- 
tioned the summer sessions of the secondary schools of agriculture 
and domestic economy, as illustrated by the summeh camp school at 
the Milwaukee County School of Agriculture and Domestic Economy, 
at Wauwatosa, Wis. (For college summer schools see p. 83, of Part 
Til of this report, Bulletin, 1914, No. 38.) 

Instruction in teachers^ instiiiUes * — Instruction in teachers’ insti- 
tutes or temporary schools of instruction for teachers, lading from 
one day to a week or longer, is one strategic method of securing the 
introduction of a new subject like household arts into schools. 

New Hampshire^ which has as yet adopted no special legislation 
re^rding vocational or industrial education, has used this among 
other methods of encouraging the teaching of household ,arts and 
other applied sciences and arts. The New Hampshire Institute 
Circular, No, 1, Series 1912-18, Suggestions to Domestic- Arts 
Teachers — Canning, Preserving, Pickling, etc.,” and “ Institute Cir- 
cular 5, Series 1913-14, Cooking as MeaUs and End in. Education,” 
are noteworthy, the latter for an excellent discussion of educatfional 
values in cooking instruction, which lays emphasis on the dining- 
room table and the whole meal as a unit problem in Reaching, and 
oa the economic aspects of lood. 

Tennessee publishckl, in 1918, “A Brief Course in Domestic Science 
Institutes,” arranged under the directiem of Prof. Catherine 
A< MulB]|^i„of the Univ^ity of Tennessee, outlining 20 lessons in 

'Of Iowa, Dt^Hibcot InitnieU<m, Normal Tratalng Couraa for Foor- 
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cookerj, with rwipes and references to Government bulletins -and 
other easily available sources, together with other lessons in sewing, 
laundering, sanitation, etc., including the rural-school lunch. This 
course, extending though three weeks, was taught in 1913 by five 
graduates of the university to several himdred teachers at each 
summer institute. The lessons are intended to be repeated in village 
and rural schools. ^ 

The institute manuals of other States are' emphasizing the same 
kind of instruction, and the provision of the New Mexico law of 
1912 authoriz'ing “ a course of study in industrial education ” to be 
outlined in the institute manual, and an examination in one or more 
branches of industrial education to be required of all teachers 
attending county institutes and summer normal schools, is undoubt- ‘ 
edly a wise standard. 

Other institutiorhs fdr training teachers . — Reference should also be 
had to the chapter following for description of pTivate technical 
institutes which give preparation for teaching (p. 139) and to parts • 
of the chapter on colleges which deal With the training of teachers ! 
of home economics in colleges (pt 83 in Part III of this report, 
Bulletin, 1914, No. 38.) ‘ ^^3 

. Section 7. STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS TEACHING HOME ECONOIDCS. 

Home-economics courses are now offered in practically all of the ^ 
170 or thereabouts public State normal schools. At any rate, such 
instruction was in 1014-15 reported by the following 154 State 
no^al schools. Of this number, 92 furnished in 1912-18 a detailed 
statement as to their curricula in household arts, and these statements 
are the basis of the deductions as to normal-school instruction offered 
(pp. 131-138). 

There is a tendency for the State normal schools to develop their 
curricula which are usually two years fn length into four-year col- 
legiate and professional curricula, and thus for “ normal schools” to 
become “normal colleges” or colle^ for teachers. The following 
institutions have thus been organized upon a level above the typical 
normal school ; State Teachers’ College of Colorado, Greeley, Colo. ; 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; .New York Stete 
Normal College, Albany, N. Y.; and the normal colleges of Ohio 
located, respectively, at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, and at Miami 
University, OiforcJ, Ohio. These institutions should be included in 
a complete tobulation of the State normal institutions for tra inin g 
teachers. 


Alabama : 

Daphne State Nomial School, Daphne. . 

State Normal School, Florence. 

Jackaonvlile State Normal School, JacksoavUle, 
. State Normal ^ooh Llvlttgatoo. . 

State Normal, School, Mootsomery. 
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Alabaxna-^^)cmtlnu0l . 

State Normal School* MouadevUle. 

StaU Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroea* Normal. 
Troy State Normal School, Troy. 

Tnakegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tu^j^ee. 

Ariiona : 

Tedmpe Normal School of Arlaona, Tempe. 

Arkansas : 

Arkansas State Normal School, Conway. 

Branch Normal College,' Pine Bluff. 

California : 

California State Normal School, ChlcD. 

< Freeub State Normal School, Fresno. 

Los Angeles State Normal School, Ix>s Angeles. 

Saq Aego State Norirfal School, San Diego. 

San Jose State Normal School, Snn j(ose. 

«Sfate ^"ortnal School of Manual Training and Home Economics, 
Barbara. 

San Francisco State Normal School. San Francisco. 

Colorado : 

. State Teacher^ College of Colorado, Greeley. 

Colorado State Normal School, Gunnison. ' * 

Connecticut: 

State Normal Tr^nlnlng School, ^VI^lmantlc. 

District of Columbia : , ' 

Washington Normal Schi>ol Nq. 2, Washington. 

Georgia ; , 

State Normal School, Athens. 

Georgia Normal and Industrial College, Mllledgevlllei 
Soiit1P5eorgla State Normal College, Valdosta.- 
Idaho I 

Suite Normal School, Albion. . ^ ^ 

w)jte Normal School, lA^n^ston. 

Illtnili : 

Southern IIIIdoIr State Normal University, Cnrbondale. 

Eastern Illlnola State NormaC School, Cburlcstou. 

Northern Illinois State Normal School, De Kalb. 

• Western Illinois State Normal School, Macomb, 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal. ^ 

Indiana : 

Normal Training School, Indianapolis, 

Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, 
lowr : ^ 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Western Normal College, Shenandoah. 

Kansas ; 

Kansas State Nom^gTCollege, £hnporla. 

Fort Hays Kansas Normal School, Hays. 

Kansas filiate, Manual Training School. Pittsburg. ^ 

Kentucky : ^ ^ ^ ** 

Western Kentucky State Normal School, Bowling Oreeo. « ^ 

Bastern Kentucky State Normal School, Richmond. 

LonisUina i 

Lnnieltnt State Normal School, Natcbltochea 
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Maine : 

Eastern State Normal School, Caetlne. 

Normal School, FarmJogion. 

Western State Normal School, Gorham. 
Madawaeka Training School, Fort Kent 
Washington State Normal Sc-hool. Mach Ins. 
Aroostook State Normal School, I’resqje Isle. 
MaasachuBetts : 

State Normal School, Pramlngbnm. 

Hyannls Normal School, HyauniB. 

State Normal School, North Adams. 

State Normal School, Salcm.'^ 

Michigan : 

Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo. 
Northern State Normal School, Marquette. 
Central State Normal School, Mount Pleasant 
Michigan fetate Normal College, Ypsllauti. 
Minnesota: ^ 

State Normal School, Duluth. 

State Normal School. Mankato. 

McH>rhead State Normal School, Moorhead 
State Normal School, St Cloud. 

Winona State Normal School, Wiaonn'. 
Mls.sissl])]»i : 

Mississippi Normal College, Hattiesburg. 
Missouri : 

State Normal School, Cape tiirardeau 
Lincoln Institute, Jeflferson City. 

State Normal School, Klrksville. 

, Northwest Normal School, Maryville. 

Missouri State Normal School, Springfield. 
Missouri State Normal School, Warrensburg. 
Montana : 

Montana State Normal School, Dillon. 

Neb Hi ska: 

State Normal School, Cj^dron. ^ 

State Norma r School, Kearney. 

Stat nl Schotd, Peru. 


I^ew Hampshire^ 

State Normal School, Keene. 

Plymouth Normal School, Plymouth, 

New Jersey : 

Now Jersey State Normal School, Trenton. 
Ne^ Mexico : 

New Mexico Normal University, I-ns Vegne. 
^ew Mexico Normal School, Silver City. 

New York: ^ 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 
State Normal and 'iValnlng School, Brockport. 
State Normal School, Buffalo. 

State Normal School. Cortland. 

State Normal School, Qeneaeo. 

0O439*— le- — 9 
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New York — Continued. ^ 

State Normal School, New Paltz. 

Oneonta Normal School. Onoonta. 

State Normal Rcjiool. Plattsburgh. 

State Normal and Training School, Potwiam. , 

North Carolina: 

CuHowhee Normal and Industrial School, Cullowhee. 

State Colored Normal School, Plllznbeth City. 

Sta^te Colored Normal School, Fayettevflle. 

State Normal anfi ImluBtrlal College, Greensboro. 

I'ldst Carolina TeaclierH* Training School. Greenville, 

North Dakota : 

State Normal-Industrial School, Ellendale. 

State Normal School, Muyvllle. 

State Normal School, Valley City. ^ 

Ohio : 

State Normal Coflege. Athens. 

-State Normal School, Bowling Green. 

State Normal School, Kent. 

State Normal College. Oxford! 

Oklahoma : 

East Central State Normal School, Ada. 

Northwestern State Normal School, Alva. 

Southeastern State Normal School, Durant. 

Central State Normal School, Edmond. 

Northeastern State Normal School. Tahlequah, 

Oregon : , - 

State Normal School. Monmouth. 

Pennaylvanla : 

State Normal School, Bloomsburg. 

Southwestern State Normal School, Cnllfomla, 

State Normal School, Clarion. 

State Normal School, East Stroudsburg. 

Northwestern State Normal School, Edinboro. 

State Normal School, Indiana, 

Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown. 

Central State Normal School, Lock Haven. 

State Normal School, Mansfield. 

State Normal School, Mlllersvllle. 

Cumberland Valley State Normal School, Shlppensburg. 

* Slippery Rock State Normal School, Slippery Rock. 

State Normal School, West Chester. 

Rhode Island: 

Rhode Island State Normal School, Providence, 

South Carolina 

Colored Normal Agricultural and Mechanical College of South Carolina, 
Orangeburg. 

Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, 

South Dakota: ' » 

Northern Normal and Industrial School,. Aberdeen. 

State Normal School, Madison. ^ 

Spearflsh State Normal School, Spearflslh * 

State Normal School, Springfield. 
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Tenneftflee : 

East Tennessee Slat^^'ormal School, Johnson City. 

West Tennessee State Normal School, MemphlH. 

. Middle Tennessee State Normal School, Murfreesboro. 

State Agricultural and Indnstrlal Normal School for Necroes, NaHltvlIIe.* 
'i’exns : 

West Texas State Normal College, Canyon. 

North Texas State Normal College, Denton. ' 

Sam Houston State Normal Institute, Huntsville. 

rrdlrle View State Normal and IndUHtrinl College, Prairie View. 

Southwest Texas State Normal School. San Marcos. 

Vermont : / 

Oiistleton State Normal School, Castleton. 

State Normal School, Johnson. 

V irginia : 

Slate Female Norm.^! School, Farmville. 

Frederlcksh^g State Normal and Irulnstrlnl School, Frederlrks!>urK. 
Hampton and Industrial Institute. Hampton. 

^ State Nod|PFand Industrial School for Woiuea, Harrisonburg. 

AMrglnia Normal and Industrial lustltute, Petersburg. ^ 

M'asbingtor\: ' . # 

Bellingham State Normal School, Bellingham. 

State Normal School, Cheyniiy. ^ 

State Normal School. Ellensburg. ' 

West Virginia: ^ 

Concord State Normal tichool, Athens. 

Fairmont State Normal School, Fairmont. 

Glenville Normal School, Glenville. 

Marshall College, Huntington. 

W'est Liberty State Normal School, West Liberty. 

West Virginia Colored Institute, Institute. 

Wiscon^n : 

State Normal School, La Crosse. 

State Normal School, Milwaukee (summer course only). 

State Normal School, Oshkosh. 

River Falls State Normal School, River Palis. 

Stevens Point Normal School, Stevens Point 
Sui>erlor State Normal School, Superior. 

State Normal School, Whitewater. 

Wyoming : 

State Normal School' I^nramie. 

► 

Sections. DATES OF INTRODUCINO HOME ECONOMICS INTO STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

By combining data secured by Miss, Susannah Usher in 1909-10 
and that secured fov this study in 19il2 the year of introducing home 
economies into some 86 public normal schools was obtained. Prior 
to 1900, of 12 normal schools which had introduced this teaming, 5 
were for colored students only, 8 for whites only, and 4 for both 
races. All bdt four of these institutions were in the South. These 
normal schools, which merit note for early recognition of this sub- 
ject, are as follows: tTacksonville (Ala.) Normal (for whites), 1883; 
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AgricuHural and Mechanical College for Negroes, Normal, Ala., 
1883; Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute for Colored Per- 
sons,. Frai^fort, 1890; State Normal and Industrial College (for 
white women), Milledgeville, Ga., 1891; State Normal and Indus- 
trial College (for white women), Greensboro, N. C., 1802; Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College (for white womeif). Rock Hill,*S._C., 
1895; State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo., 1895; Branch Normal 
School (for negroes). Pine Bluff, Ark., 1-697; lincoln Institute (for 
negroes), Jefferson City, Mo., 1897; State Normal School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 1898 ; -State Normal School, Framingham, Mass., 1898; 
State Normal School, Reno, Nev., 1899. 

The number of normal schools introducing home-economics courses 
in successive years has l>een as follows: 1883, two schools; 1890, one 
school; 1891, one; 1892, one; 1895, two; 1897, two; 1898, two; 1899, 
one; 1901, four; 1902, four; J903, two; 1904, three; 1905, three; 1900, 
three; 1907, five; 1908, six; 1909, eighteen; 1910, eight; I'Oll, thir- 
teen; 1912-13 (in part), five. 

The subject is now taught in all but perhaps 10 of the public nor- 
mal schools. Miss Usher found that household science in some form 
w'as taught in 1909-10 in 90 of 150 normal schools from which da^ 
were secured (the total number of normal schools being then j)laced 
at 168). Miss Spethman, of the United States Dej)artinent of Agri- 
culture, compiled in 1911 a list of normal schools teaching home eco- 
nomics, 102 schools in all, which included 82 State normal i^hools.^ 

Miss Usher’a detailed facts for 1909-10 ^vere as follows: V 


Tadle 17 . — JJoutfchold scionoe in ^tatc nomuil schooh, 1 d09~I 

1. 

a 

Normal schools. 

Teach 

hoiisohoM 

science. 

— 

Do not 
teach 
houwholil 
science. 

Not 

re|x>rtad on. 

Normal schools 

62 

47 

4 

Normal schools tor whites only 

20 

6 

12 

Normal schools tor negroes anU Indians. . .? ^ 

14 

1 

2 

Total schools (ltl8) 

IW 


is 



The leadership of the South in introducing home economics into 
higher institutions has never before been made evident. The intro- 
duction into negro schools w^as doubtless with a primarily industrial 
aim, but the similar introduction into th^ institutions for whit^ 
women at Jacksonville, Ala.; Milledgeville, Ga. ; Rock Hill, S. C.; 
and Greensboro, N. Or, antedated by several years recognition in 
similar institutions elsewhere, and was for purposes of general higher 
education as well as for preparation for teaching. In allotting credit 

-*— * r — — A 

' Jonm«I of th« Home Sconomlca, Baltimore, 1911* p. 274. 
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for early normal training, one must not overlook the normal class at 
the Boston Cooking School, taught by Miss Maria Parloa in 1880-81, 
apparently the first American school to strain teachers of cooking, 
and continued for several years under othtr teachers: and the Boston 
Normal School of Cookei*y, established in Boston by Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway in 1887, ^und transferred in 1898 to' the Framingham 
(Mass.) State Normal School^ nor, similarly, private foundations 
like Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (1887), and Teachers College, New 
York (1888). 

The date of establishing the special diploma in household-arts 
teaching is stated by 37 normal schools. .'The earliest date stated is 
Kalamazoo, in 1904. The dates and the numl>er of schools estab- 
lished, each year are as follows: 1904, two schools; 1907, one; 1908, 
four; 1909, tliree; 1910, seven; 1911, ten ; 1912, seven; 1913 (part of 
year), three. 

Section 9. TIME ALLOTMENTS IN NORMAL-SCHOOL CURRICULA IN HOME 

ECONOMICS. 

(A) Time aUotw^ntsjhy subjects or topics , — Of 92 public normal 
schools furnishing data'as to hours of instruction in home-economics 
courses, 83 report (column 2, Table 18) courses^ elementary cook- 
^jng, 04 in advanced co<)king. 20 in cookery for the sick, 50' in food 
chemistry, and 44 in nutrition and dietaries; a total of 2G7 food 
courses-. Similarly, there were reported 82 courscs in sewing, 50 in 
(IressmnkiRg. 24 in millinery, 28 in textiles, and 12 in costume de- 
sign; a total of 190 clothing courses, wduch is al>out onc-fourth less 
than the number of food courses. In other divisions of home eco- 
nomics, instruetk^ was reported as follows: Household manage- 
ment in 31 normal schools:* accounts in 13; housewifery, M; home 
nursing, 22; care of children, 4; laundering, 15; household sanita- 
tion (bacteriology), 81; house decoration, 27; preparatory coui^sj? 
for nurses, 7 ; household YnccJianics, 1— a total of 182 courses ^r jjarts 
of courses, w'hich (as was the case in high-school curricula, p. 106) 
compares favorably for this recent group with the 196 courses in 
clothing and 267 in food. In addition to these technical courses In 
household arts many sclu^ls offer instruction in the “ special 
methods” of teaching household arts (see p. 137). 

The relative importance of these technical courses in home eco- 
nomics is suggested by the nunil)er of institutions giving instruction 
as just cited ; it is better measured by the number of hours of instruc- 
tion ajjtually given in these subjects (columns 3, 4, 5, 6 of Table 18). 
The accompanying table states (1) the minimum and maximum hours 
of instruction given in any institution for each of these subjects; 

(3) the median or mean hours of instruction given in each subject 
as the most typicarl single figure, represeatative of the actual practice 
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of the various schools; (3) the two limiting numbei^ which, when 
the hours of instruction for a given subject in variofis scluwls are 
arranged in order of size, will include between themselves the middle 
half of the schools, i. e., one-half of the numbers just, above and just 
below the median value; and (4) the modes, or those numbers of 
hours for ^hich instruction is more commonly given than for other 
nu[ijbers of hours, 

Of these representative numbei’s the medians may bo noted here as 
indicating the relative time alloted different subjects. These typical 
hours for the food courses (mean hours) are as follows: Elementary 
cooking, 120 hours; advanced cooking, 144 hours; cooking for inva- 
li3s, 45 to 60; food chemistry, 72 to 80; nutrition and dietaries, 60 
'hours. In other words, were a normal school to give typical courses 
in all of these subjects, which are offered in any normal se^iool, it 
would need to provide, on such an ideal basis, 424 hours of instruction 
in food Courses. Similarly, these typicar median hours of instruc- 
tion in clothing courses are as follows: Sewing, 100 hours; dress- 
making, 144; millinery, 71 to 76; textiles, 45 to 48; and costume 
design, GO A normal school giving typical courses in all these cloth- 
ing subjects would have to proyide 452 hours of instruction in cloth- 
ing. Similarly, typical normal-school courses in the third division 
of home economics are indicated by the following mean hours of in- 
struction: Course on the house, 50 hours of instruction; household 
management, 40 hours; accounts, 45; housewifery, 30; home nursing, 

. 45 to 48 ; care of children, 24 to 36 ; laundry, 45 ; household sanitation - 
(bacteriology), 60; house decoration, 60; preparatory courses for 
nurses., 60; household mechanics, 24 hours; a total of 400 hours of 
instruction required if a normal school were to give typical courses 
in all of th^ subjects. In the normal schools, therefore, this third 
division of home economics represents subject matter slightly more 
extensive than the food courses (424 hours) and the clothing courses 
(452 hours). Were all of these normal -school coui'ses to be pre- 
sented in typical form (as expressed -by the mean hours of instruction 
actually given in these subjects), there would be required a total of' 
1,766 hours of instruction. It is noteworthy that this is 83 pi»r cent • 
more than the sum of the mean hours of instruction given in typical 
high-Bchool courses in home economics (963 hours, see p. 105), an in- 
dication that the normal-sch-iol instruction is, as it should be, upon^ 
a distinctlyhigher level than h^gh-school instruction. This ideal\ 
total of 1,766 hours of instruction in household arts, secured by'^* 
tsombining in a single normal school all the household corses given 
in any normal school, should be compared with the actual total 
hours, of instruction given, stated in the parecgraph below as a mean 


^ of 600 to 608 hours. 
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Table i8.—l‘ubll<; normal »choql»— Hours of ihftruction in home-economics 
^ HubJcctH — General tendencieH. 


Subjerts. 


CtKjking, clemcntiiry 

Cooking, ad\Tmrod !!!!!! 

(’coking for Invalidfi !!!!!!!!!!!!!.! 

Food pncmlstry **. ...!!!!!!! ! 

Nutrition and dlctarkw .* 

Sewing !!!!!!!! 

Drofismaking 

Millinery T . . . . ! . ! ! ! ! ! ! 

Texlilos. \ I 

Houho ' !!!!!!!!*!!!;!!!!! 

Hounu bold inimugument !.!!!!!! 

Uouflehold orcountA '!!..!!!!!!!!!* 

^ouaew Ifery 

Homo nuTBing !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

('are ofPhUdren 

liOundering !!!!!!!. 

Sanitation !!..!!!!!!!! 

Houoo deportUlon * y. * f" 

Co3tumo design !.!.!!!!!.! 

NnrBOfl, preparotorv .!!!!?!!”!!. 

HouimhoM mecbontcH 



Number ' 
of 

oourstw 

reported. 

Minimum 
' and 
maxb 
mum 
, hounr 
jroportod. 

Mod Ion- 
hours 
of In- 
|stnictk)D. 

j 

Limits, 
In hours, 
which 
Include 
half the 
coursen. 

* 

Modee— 
hours 
of In- ' ' 
struotioD. 



1 18-^ 

' 120 

72-180 

120,144,.180 



36-900 

144 

‘ 90-120 

144,180 


26 

10-140 

45-60 

30-72 

‘ 60 


50 

4 -.360 

72-80 

38-120 

00.120 


44 

9-216 

' ■ 60 

i0~9O 

80,72 


82 

4-972 

* 100 

45-180 

60,80,144.180 


7-972 

144 

64-216 

60, 144, 180 


20-216 

72-76 

GO -144 

60 


6^100 

45-48 

3 M 0 

36,60 


20-280 

50 . 

36 -(M 

60 

"1 

5-280 

40 

25-72 

24,38, 40,90 


12-280 

45 

25-78 



5-280 

30 

18-40 



20-96 

45- <8 

38-60 

45,00 


2(*-60 

24-36 

24-36 



18-1,744 

45 

24-68 



4-448 

00 

40-00 

60 


18-180 

60 

40-90-' 

60 


19-140 

60 

48-100 



23-864 i 

60 

36-280 

M 

•i '■1 

24j 

24 


24 


(B) Total hours of instruction allotted home economics.— Dtitti 
from J)2 public normal schools 'hhow that the total hours of instruc- 
tion in home economics offered vary from a tpinimum of 4 or 5 hours 
in one school to a inaximiiin of 5,458 hours in another school. (Total 
hours are secured by multiplying for each course the number of 
hours per week by the number of weeks that instruction is given, and 
summing the totals for all courses in a school.) The medium number 
^f hours is 600-608, and half of the. schools give between 20 and 
>,^0 hours of instruction in household subjects. The three institu- 
tidfm giving the unusual time allowances of 2,889 hours, 5,180 hours, 
and*>,458 hours are, respectively, the West Virginia Colored Insti- 
tute, at Institute; the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and 
Mechanietd College of Soutlj Carolina, -at Orangeburg; and the 
Tuskegee Normal Rnd Industrial Institute, at Tuskegee, Ala. The 
di.stribution of the total hours of instruction is given in abbreviated 
form.. 

Table 19. Total hours of hothc economics in public normal schools. 
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Sedkn 10. BOMB SCOm>inCS m NORMAL SCHOOL C0RR1OTLA-R^ 
QDIRBD OF GENERAL STUDENTS; BLBCTIVB; SPECIAL-DIPLOMA 
COURSE. 

( 4 ) Retired *homs~economic% in general curriculum , — 

Of 72 normal schools reporting, 44 (61 per cent) require all .students 
preparing to teach to take some instruction in home economics, as 
part, of their general preparation, while ^28 schools (39 per cent) 
make no such requirement. * In 29 clises a course in cooking is re- 
quited, and in 27 ca^, sewing; while othei: subjects are required, as 
follows: Dressmaking and house sanitation, each, by four schools; 
“ domestic science,” by three schools; hygiene, home nursing, nutri- 
tion, and household design, each required by two schools ; and house- 
wifery, euthenics, laundry, domestic art, the house, and household 
economics, each by one school. The requirement of the Springfield 
(Mo.) Normal School that each intending teacher shall take a course 
in home economics or in agriculture is Worth citing. Such a require- 
ment may be recommended to normal schools as opening the way fqr 
some instruction by ^e regular teacher in these important living arts 
in a community, without the necessity of waiting for a special teacher 
to be provid^. The fact that probably one-half of the normal 
Bchools which teadi home economics (nearly two- thirds of those 
replying to the question) require all intending teachers to take otae 
or mere courses in home economics agrees with the legal requirement 
in several States regarding the course of study in teachers’ training 
classes, tlmt it must include home economics, and the requirement in 
four Stat^ that household arts shall be taught in every public school. 
The subject may doubtless well be required in the general preparation 
of every elementary school-teacher in normal school or el^where. 

(5) Elective hofne-economice courses , — ^The percentage of general 
students in public noniud schools who elect one or more home- 
economics courses was stated* by 34 schools and, approximately, by 8 
•more; for the 42^^ools the median percentage of students electing 
housdiold arts was 16 per cent, and for half the schools the percent- 
age lies between 10 and 50 per cent In three schoots all the students 
elect homo economics, and in two more nearly all so elect, while in 
six schools the percentage" is very smalL That one-sixth the general 

v^ludents tend 'to elect .home economics shows their appraisal of its 
' yahie to them, either for professioj ol or for personal^ reasons. 
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(C) Courses for special diploma in teaching home economics.— Oi 87 
pubKc normal schools reporting regarding the granting of a special 
diploma in home economics, 64 schools (62 per cent) grant suci) a 
special diploma, i. e., train special home-economics teachers, while 38 
schools (38 per cent ) do not. 

As to the curriculum for this diploma the following reports were 
made* Of 54 schools, 49 include a course in the his^ry of 'education, 

4 do not require it, and with 1 school it is an elective subject; all of 
51 schools reporting require courses in fciucational psychology and 
general methods of teaching for this diploma ; all of 50 schools re- 
porting require a course in special method of teaching home eco- 
nomics; of 53 schools reporting, 49 require practice teaching of 
. household subjects for such sp^ial diploma and 4 do not, 

A question as to the amount of practice .teaching brought an- 
swers from 3G schools, but answers that have no common denomina- 
tor. Twenty of the answers were express^ in weeks and varied from 
2 to 57 weeks, and these with the answers of the 8 other schools which 
require one year’s practice teaching will give a quantitative measure. ^ 
Of , these 28 replies the median value is probably 30 weeks, but 24 
weeks and 40 weeks or a year are the most common valuea Prob- 
ably 30 weeks o^ practice teaching is a representative amount. Of ’ 

0 schools measuring their practice work in hours, 120 hours is the 
median value; this is about equivalent to 30 weekk The statement 
of certain schools that general practice teaching in the grade is re^ 
quired and that this is then supplemented by practice teaching of 
household arts is noteworthy; one school requires 12 ^eeks of grade 
^ teaching, followed by 24 weeks of household-?, rts teaching; and an- 
-Other one term each. Among other subjects included in the 
requirements for the diploma in teaching household arts in various 
normal schools are ethics, social ethics, social economics, socicdogy, 
econcanics, and history of household economics. 

The question was asked as to whether candidates for the* special 
diploma for teaching household arts are excused from any items \n 
the regular normal school, requirements. Fifteen schools report 
that students are not excused from any of the regular work — i, e., 
graduation from the regular course is required as prerequisite to the^ 
special household-arts diploma. Nineteen schools report exceptions, 
phrased in various ways. Four schools substitute home econonucs v; 
^ for about one-half the regular work, and the others make exemptions 
greater or less than this in amount. Here, therf, are two standards — 
one requiring the gei;|eral normal diploma as a. prerequisite to grant- 
ing the household-arts diploma^ the other granting the household- 
arts diploma upon requirements equivalent to the regular diploma. 

'The former is to be approved as setting higher requirements for 
the teacher of a special subject than for a regular classroom teacher. 
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Granted, however, that a higher standard is desirable, it seems pos- 
- sible that the higher standard may in time be expressed in some 
more adequate way than by requiring the general normal diploma 
as a prerequisite. 

A question as to whether graduates with special household* arts 
diplomas have readily secured positions, was answered in the affirma- 
tive by 32 normal schools and in the negative by C> schools. 

Section 11. HOME ECONOMICS STAFF. 

Fifty-nine normal schools reported upon their teachers of home 
^onomics as -follows: Sixteen schools have one special teacher; 18 
have two special teachers; 9 have three special teachers; 12 have four 
special teachers; and 2 have ^ven special teachers; in one case the 
matron of the school dormitory gives instruction, and in another 
case the manual training teacher. There is distinct progress in the 
amount of instruction since 1909, when, according to Miss Usher’s 
data, 51 schools had one special teacher; 10 had two; 4 had thre#; 5 
had fourj 2 had five; and 1 school had seven. Miss Usher suggests 
as a standard for normal schools, “two instructors of household 
science, if a two-year academic course in home economics is given, 
and if a teacher’s course is offered with practice teaching, two more 
would be useful for each unit of 200 to 500, or fewer students.” 
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VI. TECHNICAL INSTITUTES AND SPECIAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

There remains a group of technical institutes whi^ give some of 
the most important instruction in the field of education for the 
home. In the preparation of teachers, as well as in the vocational 
applications of household science and art, these institutes have ren- 
dered a great service to American education. First among them is 
the foundation of Charles Pratt, which bears his name, established > 
in Brooklyn, N. 1., 1887, when technical education was just being 

discussed by forward-looking educators, Pratt Institute has been 
a niodel for many similar foundations — Drexel Institute, of Phila- 
delphia; Mechanics Institute of Rochester; Lewis Institute, of Chi- 
cago; Carnegie Institute, of Pittsburgh; and many others. These 
technical institutes have aided in the movement fot an education for 
the hoihe by helping to win the day for all technical and vocational 
education, and specifically by training teachers of household arts 
who were thoroughly competent in the practical arts as well as in 
the teaching art; further, by developing at equal pace the nonteach- 
ing vocations related to the household, household management itself, 
cooking, laundering. Sewing, dressmaking, millinery, and the rest , 
Wliether these vocations Were to be practiced in the home or were 
to contribute to the home from outeid^ the institutes have been 
giving a practical vocational training and the home has benefited. 
Whatever the vocational colleges may accomplish in the distinctive 
household fields go^ back for beginnings to the practical* efficiency 
of the instruction of these institutes. Similarly the training of 
teachers of home economics in normal schools and colleges has one 
of its important sources here. 

No attempt has been made to describe the work of all the technical * 
institutes and special institutions which might be included here; 
rather, typical work as given by institutions of various types is out- 
lined. Some of the adc^onallnstitutions which should be included 
ia any complete list would be: Hampton Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Hampton, Va.; Winthrop Industrial and Normal College, ^ j 
Rock Hill, S. C. ; State ^hool of ^ienoe, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 

SecUoa 1. PRATT mSTTrOTB, BROOKLTK, If. T. 

1 

Pratt Institute was founded “ to promote mdtistrial education, to 
mculcate habits of industry and thrift, and to foster all that makes 
for right living.” It offers to In^h men and women day and evening . 
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courses in a wide range of art^c, scientific, meohanical, and do- 
mestic subjects, and conducts normal coui*ss» in three of its schools 
for the pdrpose of extending its ideals and increasing its influence. 

It has a school of household science and arts which is one of the 
ea^Iy higher in^itutions in this field (1887). While the institute 
does not offer the academic work of a college, its technical w^ork is 
upon a collegiate level. The school of household 'science and arts 
offers training in the application of art and science to all the activi- 
ties of the household. Its courses are planned to meet the needs of 
three, classes of people — those who wish to become teachers of house- 
hold 8{;ience and household arts, those who wish to become workers 
in the trade or professional world as housekeepers, dietitiai^s,. ma- 
trons, seamstresses, dressmakers, milliners, or costume designers, and 
those who wish training in the varied subjects of household science * 
and arts for use in the home. 

The school occupies a large section of the main building 6f the 
institute, an adjoining three-story building, a three-story house used 
•as a dressmaking establishment, and an additional three-story house 
near by used as a practice house. 

The courses for teachers offered by the school are organized in 
a two-year curriculum in which the student may spetialize either in 
“ household science and elementary household arts ” or in “ house- 
hold arts end elementarj^ household science.” The first year gives 
training in elementary household science and household arts. The 
second year is differentiated for the two groups of students into 
advanced household 'arts and advanced household science. ^ 

Th^ school year is divided into three terms and the curriculum in 
preparation for teaching b^'^rganized as follows (the numbers indi- 
cating the terms of work for each subject) : 

First year, common to b6th courses. — Psychology, 3; chemistry, 3; physiology, 
8; cookery, 8; design* 3; physics, 2; sewing. 3; household administration, 1;- 
oare of the house, 1; secring. 2; laundrj^ work, 1; marketing. 1; physical 
training, 8. 

Second year for those specialising in household science, with elementary 
household arts. — History of education, 2 ; theory of edocatton, 2 ; methods, 3 ; 
practice teaching, 3 ; economics seminar, 3 ; chemistry, organic, 3 ; bacteriology, 
2; fancy cookery, 1; house planning, 2; experimental cookery, 1; dietetics, 1;* 
handworkt 8; school gardening, 1 ; hyglen'S, 1 ; physical training, a 

Second year for those specialising In household arts, with elementary house- 
hold* science. — History of education, 2; theory of education, 2; methods, 8; 
practice teaching, 8; chemistry, organic, 3; costume design, 1; millinery, 2; 
dressmaking, 3; weaving, 1; house planning, 2; handwork, 3; physical train- 
8 . 

. In the first year the educational aspect of the .work is emphasized, 
in second the proferaonaL The time allotted different subj^ts 
the ^teachers^ curriculum may be suimnarized as follows: Educa- 
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tion, 875 hours; science, 880 hours; science applied — 615 hours for 
household science and 165 for household arts; design, 185 hours; 
art applied — 300 hours for hpuseholi science and 760 hours for house- 
hold arts. 

The requirements for admission to the course for teachers are 
as follows: The candidate must be 19 years of 'age, have satisfac- 
torily completed a high-school course of foul years, including a year 
of inorganic chemistry and a year of physics; preparation must also 
include elementary physiology, a practical knowledge of sewing, 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. Examinations are\Mt in Englidi 
literature, general history, and current eventfe. Stuaents may be 
entered with advanced standing, but such a rating is not given in 
cookery or dressmaking, and a two-year course at the institute is 
required of all students. The registration in the teachers’ course in 
1913 was 141. 

The school offers also a one-year course for institutional house- 
keepers in preparation — 


for the work of the matron, the Institutional housekeeper, and the dietitian, 
where the work of the latter is the chnrge of a diet kitchen. It does not pre- 
pare for the teaching of dietetics. To trained nurses or prospective trained 
nurses It offers preparation in the subject of nutrition. „ 

This is a course of practical training, primarily, and candidates 
should be — 

mature women of fair general training, with executive ability, experience In 
life, skill in practical housework, physical strengRi and endurance. Only such 
women as seem to possess the qualifications enumerated, which are necessary 
elements of success in housekeeping, are admitted to this course. A good 
general education, including a w'Orkihg knowledge of percentage, of the metric 
system, and of elementary physiology is essential to success in this work. 

There .is opportunity for specialization of the practice work in 
dietetics and nutrition or the problems of household and institu- 
tional management, or in lunch-room work, as desired. Each student 
has one week of practical work in the practical house of -the school, 
the students working in groups, and each -student in turn acting as 
hostess, cpok, kitchen-maid, waitress, laundress, and chambermaid. 
All students have practice in large-quantity cooking ip the institute 
lunch room. 


This course of study in housekeeping includes the iolloWing sub- 
jects; Principles of cookery, dietetics, serving, accounts, marketing, 
physiology, house furnishing, chemistry, diet for children, diet for 
^invalids, care of the house, Munch-room work, laundry, work, bacteri- 
ology, fency cookery, dietaries for families, institutional problems, 
hygiene, ^nitation, and; physical training. Threes jqi^hths’ pro- 
bationary professional service in an institution is require at the end ‘ 
of the nine months’ course before the grenting of the certi^cate» 
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Thct school of household science and arts also offers a number of 
trade courses, including the following: Sewing for trade use, 6 days 
a week for 3 months ; dressmaking for .trade use, 1% months — ^9 of 
classroom work, 5 days a week, and 3 of workroom practice, ^ days 
a week; millinery for trade use, 5 days a week for 3 months; dress 
design anff pattern making for trade use, 5 days a week for 3 months. 

The school also offers a large number of part-time courses for home 
use, including cookery, 3 terms of 3 months each, twice a week; 
serving, 12 lessons; marketing, 12 lessons; laundry work, 12 lessons; 
household administration, 12 lessons; sewing, 3 terms of 3 months 
each, with 2 lessons a week; dressmaking, 3 terms of 3 months each, 

2 lessons a week ; and similar courses in millinery and embroidery. 

Saturday morning classes are offered for school girls in cookery, 
serving, sewing, and shirt-waist making. Evening classes in house- * 
hold arts are offered os follows : Cookery for housekeepers, two 
classes; cookery for professional cooks, one class; serving; sewing, 
two classes; shirt-waist making; dressmaking, two classes; drafting 
and draping, two classy; millinery, two claves; and costume draw- 
ing, two classes. 

SMtlon 2. DRBZSL INSTITITTB, PHILADBLPHU, PA. 


Dr^xel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, Philadelphia, estab- 
lished in 1892, offers both technical training and preparation -for 
teaching in the fields of domestic arts and domestic science. 

In the department of domestic arts, technical courses in dressmak-^ 
ing are offered, including the following divisions of work, each com-' 
plete in itself : Hand and machine sewing course, shirt-waist course, 
general course in dressmaking, technical coiirse in dressmaking (ad- 
ditional order work), course in weaving, course in basketry. In mil- 
linery there is provided the general course, the special course, and 
the technical course (for trade). Technical evening courses are also 
offered. The normal course in domestic arts, two years in length, 
combines technical instruction in sevring, dressmaking, millinery, de- 
sign, and related subjects, with' instruction in English, economics, 
^ psychology, methods of teaching, and practice teaching. 

, In the department of domestic science there are similar independ- 
ent technical courses in cooking, and a normal course in domestic 
science for the preparation of teachers. 


^ SMTtioa h MBCHAiaCS 1NST1T0TB, ROCHBSTBR, N . Y. 

S Meclmnics Institute, Roch^ter, N. Y., established a department of 
• ^pus^old arts and science in 1898. The institute offers a three-year 
normal coum in household and science in preparation for teach- 
- ing, hd^-school gi^iduation being required Ifot entrance. A summer 
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session is also provided. Professional nonteacldng courses are offered 
as follows : A one-year certificate course in household arte is offered 
to i^rls 1C years of age or older having at*least grammar-school 
training; a trade dressmaking course nnd a dressmaking apprentice 
course open, 'respectively, to young women of J6 and 15 years of 
age; two professional courses related to -iood-administration are 
offered — the lunchroom management course (see belqw), and the 
dietetics course, the latter open to women 24 years of age who are 
high-school graduates and who wish to e<}uip themselves for wdrk in 
hospitals. Another professional course, in the care of infants, is 
offered to girls IG years of age or over, in conjunction with the in^nt 
summer hospital. 

Lunch‘Voom management course,— A. one-year course^ five days a 
week, prepares women to take charge of lunch rooms, cafeterias, or 
lunch rooms in public schools, department stores, factories, and 
Christian associations. Applicants must be 24 years. of age and have 
had good household experience. The class is divided into three 
groups, and the groups rotate between classroom and laboratory 
work. The cafeteria- of the institute affords a practice field, all its 
cooking and serving being undertaken by young women in the lunch- 
room course. Each student in turn acts as manager, as well as serv- ' 
ing in subordinate positions. The course of ^tudy includes work in 
bookkeeping, house construction, physiology, foods, practical cook- 
ing, household inahagement, planning, and cost of menus, and labo- 
ratory work. 




Section 4. HOMBMAEERS* SCHOOL, STOUT INSTITUTE. 

The Stout Institute, of Menomonfe, Wis., which opened the train- 
ing school for teachers of domestic science and art in 1903, estab- 
lished a homemakers'- school *in 1907, maintained for the purpose of 
preparing yoUrig women, who do not wish to teach-, for the responsi- 
bilities of the homepiaker. 

President Harvey,^ of the institute, in speaking of the course of 
study, states that it was planned as follows: 

The most Importaot actlvlUes Uetnauded of a woman becanse of her poaition 
08 a homemaker were enumerated and claselfled, so far aa their InterrelaUon 
made such classlflcaUon possible. An attempt was then made to answer the 
question, What does a woman need to know and to do for the proper perform- 
ance of each of these activities? The answer to this quesUon In each field of 
activity Indicated the scope and character of the coarse of study, for that field. 
This plan makes it possible to concentrate njpon the eesenUal things and to 
eliminate the nonessentlala It Is probable that. If time permitted, fhe course 
of study in each parUcolar field might be considerably elaborated witli an addl- 


Sc^l for Homemsker«,»*-L; D. Harrey. Report of the U. R CommtMioncr ^ 
Education, 1911, pp. 81S-S20. ^ ^ 
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don of cultural value, altbougb It fs believed that there Is high cultural value 
In every detail of the work regarded as necesiiary. In the main, effort has been 
concentrated on the essentials. The course In home and social economics la 
perhaps the only one In which there has been a development. of work beyond 
the essentials Into the field of what would be desirable because of its effect 
In broadening Interests and giving a wider outlook on woman’s relation to^he 
home and society and a larger appreciation of her opportunities and respousl- 
biUtleg. 

The subjects treated in the curriculum are as follows: 

The house, with Instruction In house sanitation, house decorating and fur- 
nishing. house management, business management In the home; food science, , 
with training in food study and preparation, chemistry, biology,, physiology, 
dletlcs, selection of food materials, care of tfiod materials, preparation of food, 
and ser^ing^ clothing and household fabrlca, Including house decoration and fy- 
nlshings; tlie care of children; h5me nursing and emergencies; home and 
social economics, which treats of woman’s ethical, social, aud industrial rela- 
tions with the other members of the family and with the members of society 
outi^de her home. 


Section 5. GIRLS' TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, MONTEVALLO, ALA, 


This is a State institution for girls, the purpose of which is (i j^ 
to teach the principles of the liberal arts and sciences and their 
application to home making; (2) to enable young women who are 
its graduates to do effective work as teachers; (3) to train young 
women to be self-supporting through proficiency in the industrial 
or fine arts; (4) to inculcate in the young women of Alabama ideals 
of character and culture, so that they jn ay carry forth# into the State 
the blessings of strength, ability, and refinement. 

The institute is open to white girls who are 15 years of age or 
older, and who have finished the seven grades of the public schools. 
It gives the equivalent of a high-school course and one or two years 
of college work. In home economics there are two departments — 
domestic science, which teaches the principles ujiderlying housework, 
offering three majors and three minors in the regular course, and 
domestic art, which offers interrelated courses in sewing, art, textiles, 
home management, house planning and furnishing. 

Other depifHments* offer commercial work, fine, arts, manual train- 
music, and education. 

Section 6. BRADXET HTSTITUTB. 


. BraiUey Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 111., receives graduates of 
the common school for a six-year course, which providps the oquiva- 
y .-t l«mt of high-school training and twoyears beyond. There is specialized 
/ twhnical work in several branches, and college work is offered cqrfe- 

^ spending to the first two years in a college, university, or engineer- 

1^- ' ^Qol. In the teaching of domestic economy the institute offers 

a two-year course leading to the diploma and a foui'-year course 
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leiHln»g to the degree of bachelor of science; 16 pointfi of academic 
work are required for admission. 

Section 7. SODTHWESTEim LOUISIAKA INDOSTRIAL mSTlTOTE. 

I he Southwestern Ix)uisiana • Industrial Institute, at Lafayette, 
La., founded in 1898 by the State of Ix>uisinna, was opened in iJol to 
offer («) practical courses one or two years in length in various voca- 
tional helds, (6) a four-year academic-industrial course, and (c) nor- 
inaJ courses two years, in length in home economics and in agriculture. 
1 he institute also conducts a summer school. Graduates of grammar 
schools are admitted to the institute, and graduates of the State high 
sdiools are admitted into the fourth year of its courses. The institute 
offers, m domestic science, courses in food preparation, home nursing, 
laundering, dietetics, advanced cooking, and food chemistry; and in 
(lomesticyirt, courses in elementary clothing, sewing, textiles, niilli- 
nciy and the theory and practice of teaching donic.stic art in schools. 

tactice teaching. in domestic .science is also offered in the normal 
(•(Mii’se in home economics. 

Section 8. TOSKEGfiE INSTITUTE (COLORED). 

Tiiskegw .\orniaj and Industrial Institute, located at Tuskegee 
Ala., was founded in 1881, and provides a combined academic and 
industrial trainmg for yoimjf colored men and women. The idea and 
the inspiration of Tuskegee was derived from Hampton Institute 
ii-gima, founded m 1KC,8. The general jirogrnm at Tuskegee pro- 
1 ides thr<^ days of academic work a week and three days of industrial 
woi k. 1 he academic course embraces seven years’ work— three years 
of preparatory in.striiction and ftiiir yeai-s of normal work The 
(•los^st possible relation is maintained between the academic and in- 

The dcimrtmcnt of women’s indii.stiies fiirnislies instruction in the 
following: Ham sewing, two years; di-e.ssmaking (requires plain- 
sewing as 1 rere(imsite), three years; ladies’ tailoring (for po.stgriidu- 
ates and tlio.se who htne completed dressmaking), one year; inilli- 
(hand rewing ,eq,iii-ed for admission), two foiir-.nopth terms- 
c(Mi mg, four years; laundry (-with soap making), one yeAr; child 
nursing and nurture, incl.iding^tlio care of the infant, small children. 
and larger children. Outside industries for girls* including vege- 
table gardening, ornamental gardening, and fruit racing, are also 
given ns a two years’ course. Hhittress making, hr<Wm making, and 
hiUiketry nre also taught. ^ ^ 

I he girls’ industrial building, Dorotliy Hall; 120 by 144 feet, con- 
. tne various classrooms and workjjooms, including rooius'devoted 
to the laundry, for washing, drying, ironing, etc.; rooms used for 
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dressmaking, ladies' tailoring, plain sewing, and millinery depart- 
ments; rooms for cooking and dining-rooyi service; other rooms for 
nursing and child care^ and a suite of kitclum, dining room, bedroom, 
and sitting room for instruction in home keejiing. A five-room priuv 
tice cottage is provided in which the senior girls keep house in groups 
of five, “living in the cottage and having entire charge of themselves 
and the house, doing all the work pertaining to housekeeping from 
Monday's washing to the Saturday's preparation for Sunday.’' 

The provision made for cooking indicates the general method in 
the industrial division. In this department there arc two kitche.us, 
three dining rooms, a sitting' room, a be<lr6oin, and u bathroom’ 
which are ust'd for practict^ work. Special stress is laid upon cook- 
ing plain food. Cooking is obligatory for all girls; in a single year 
500 gills recci\c instruction. A limited number of voiing women 
■"desiring to be cooking teachers, professional caterers, and workers 
in related fields receive special training. 

The department of school extension of .the institute* has boon iin 
influence for home betterment as -well as industrral bottmnent 
through its annual conferences, local conhuvnees, farmers' institutes, 
mothers' meetings, settlemenf work, and extension work in tlfe 
ccAmty rural schools, of which are now under tlio general smjhm'- 
vision Tuskegee Institute. The institute also niuintuins a depart- 
ment of rc.search and an experiment station, certain publications of 
which bear directly on home Uttennent (see Ribligraphv in Tart TV 
of this report, Bulletin, 1014, Xp. 30). 

Voorhees Induatnal ^School {colored). Pe?imar/r. X, (\ — The Voor- 
liees Industi'ial School, for y6ung colored men and women, was 
opened by a graduate of Tuskegee in 1807. The industries in Avhich 
yoiing women are instructed include : Plain sewing, two years’ course ; 
dressmaking, three years' course ; laundering, mattress making, 
broom making; cewking, three years’ course ; cunning, nurse training, 
three years' course. Academic instruction accompanifs the indus- 
trial training. 

S«ttl<m9i COOKING SCHOOLS- NEW YORK COOKING SCHOOL. 

“Cooking schools” were established in various eastern citi^^e- 
gtnning in the seventies (Part I of this report, Bulletin, 1014, 3fi, 
p. 15 ) ; such schools had been organized in Europe at least a |iiiera- 
tion tefore. The New York Cookiqg School, which has a loijjfand 
t^seful history, is typical of these schools; as its name implies, it 
teaches practical cookery. Its aim is “ the betterment of the food in 
all, homes, especially in those of toilers and all dependent upoRftheir 
own* earnings for daily bread/’ The school oilers ladies’ morning 
olasses once a week for 12 weeka; Saturday morning cln^ for 
pupils; evening classea for teachers, buwness women. 
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and girl's; afternoon mission classes (philanthropic classes witl\ the 
expense borne by tlie patrons of the school— gifts of $42 to $60 pro- 
viding a class); dlasses for nurses and attendants in hospitals; nor- 
mal sewing classes, with.a certificate for teachers ; and private Icsscms. 
Thi-ee grades of work are given— simple, plain, and general; and 
printed outlines are furnj.shed, wliich are available for use elsewhere. 

Section 10. THE SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT, NEW YORK. 

The School of 'Mothcrcraft, Vew York City, opened in IDll, is 
intended to provide inforinatioA and practivul instruction in the' 
home care and training of children, in eugenics, and in jirohleins of 
the family. , 

■ / 

The work Is deslgiUHl to meet the nee<l» of yomiK women, mothers, iimtheni’ 
nsslslants, social workers, nurses, kliidergartuers-woineii who <Wslre »|khUiI 
training to niuIerstiuiU the child and to meet, fiyiniintlKMlcRlly and Intelli- 
gently, the resiHinsIbllltles of ehlldliond. . 


The Siieciol subjects of study include the following: 

The family, biology, eugenics, physical care of Infants.- chUd hygiene, dietetics, 
children's cisiklng, Inunilry and sewing. lunrketlug. housewifery, mamigemeiit. 
home care of sick children, emergencies, hygiene for mothers, child psychology 
nnd tnentnl hygiene, prlnclple.s of child training and of the klmlergarteii. chil- 
dren’s stories, gnnies, songs, hiiiidwork, iiatnre stmiy. 

A one-year curriculum is offered which includes .stud}’ of tile 
■subjects li.sted and practical work in the nnrscry, htmsehold, and 
Ivindergarten. It is a vtx’ational course for^ homemakers, motltei-s' 
assistants, social workers, teachers of mathercraft. A certificate is 
granted to stndoiits completing the course satisfactorily. Aitpli- 
ctuiks for admisvsion must be at lea.st 18 years of age and have the 
wptivalent of ir secondary educittion. Stiulents desiring to qualify 
as tcachci-s must lie at least 20 years of age and have a college o'r 
normal training. X limited niiniber of stiidonts can Ite received in 
re^iflenco. 

Special short courses ui-e also arranged, adapted to the needs of 
different students, as on “The nursery,” “ Story telling,” “The kin- 
dergarten in the home,” and “ Childhood and literature.” 

“T!ie child garden” is maintained for cliihlrcn under 7, with ' 
morning sessions and a jtrog^m oi outdoor -play, natiii-o studv, 
music, speech training, etc.; nnd a resitjent nursery is maintained 
whore infants may have ctHitinnous care during emergencies. 

The registration for 1912 wivs about 30 extension students; no 
students are reported as coippleting the full cour.se, but two par- 
tially completed it; in 1013 fOar students entered for the full course 
and. three, others took- part-time work, in adiKtion to extension 
Ftjildeuts. 
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^^o^feroctOT of the school is Afary L. .Head/ and, besides thi^ 
assistants devoting full or part time to the school, there were some * 
dozen special 1ectip*ers in 1912-13. The school has attrtcted atten- 
tion locally and nationally as an attempt to provide direct training' 
in 'child care. 

* n 

S^ion 11. PRIVATE SCHOOL WORK m HOME ECONOMICS. 

A number of private schools for girls have of^ened departments of 
home economics. The most ^riking e.xperiment in this Ime is the 
Garland School of Homemaking, Boston, described below. Tlie 
Barnard School of Household Arts, of New Yorlc City, is another 
interesting «.\periment'in this field. Many other private schools are 
offering more or less extended instruction in the household arts and 
thus mating the current demand. It is obvious that these private 
^ schools, as well as the public schools, must fit young women to meet 
the ordi 0817 lesponsihilities of the home. 

^me of the European schools have introduced not only household- 
, arts instHlction for young wcmen, but also instruction in the arts of. 
country life which especially concern women, such as the direction 
of the country estate and such .special Activities as dairying, poultry 
raising; kitchen gardening, horticiiltm-e, beekeeping, and the like.' 
State colleges of agriculture and the secondai'y schools of agriculture 
Ui-e quite commonly combining siich agricultural instruction with 
household arts for their young women students. It seems certain 
that the girls’ private school of the future will provide in.struction 
not only in homemaking, hut in many instances, 'because of the rural 
‘1-espon.sihilities which come to women of wealth’ through the owner- 
ship of country estate^, also training in landscape gardening, horti- 
culture, and rural economy. ; , * • 

The Oariand School of Ilomemaking . — The Garland School of 
Homy^king, of Boston, wa’s established in 190-2, as a course in 
homenfaEing in a kindergarten training school which should at- 
tempt'^to express an ideal of nonprofessional training in homemak- 
. ‘ing, which was taking form at t)iBt time. The ’homemaking^ course 
was an experiment ia “ protJsing cons<'iousness of this great e'&uca- 
tional need and in developing by eSpcriinent a^tfukriculum to meet 
^that need-.”* It did not pretend to form popular courses in cooking 
"and Mwing; nor to train teachers and p^rofessional housekeepers, tut^ 
simply aim^d-at equipping tl^ young woman as a more efficient 
homerhnker in her own home. Itf/t909 the kindergarten comWwas 
discontinue and the h,omemaking course became the sole woTk of 
BiW'kchoid. In 1013 e® school, which was located |it 19 Chestnut 
'opened a second house at 85 West Cedar Street, kkown afi 
. tiie,HOTie House, which is utilized for practical instruction in house- - 
keeping, .. • , ' -t 
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.The Garland school offers a legiilar course to both resident and 
nonresident students with a curriculum rcijuiring five mornings and 
one afternoon a week. A special abbreviated course 'is given tiiree 
nion^gs a week, also a half-yrar course f(|r graduates of the school 
requiring two mornings a week, and special study courses for house- 
wi\es. The regular course includes instruction in the following sub- 
jects, all taught from the homemaking point of vifew : Th^ family 
and the home, thrf house, household management, food and dietetics, 
clothing, eugenics, physics, chemistry, biologj', economics, literature. 
The Bjiccial course omits economics, literature, house building and 
funiishing, and millinery. The graduates’ course includes child 
study, house furnishing, inillinerv, food buying, the 4>lanning of 
meals, and cooking. Field work is provid^ in' the regular and 
special course by visits to markets, milk farms, factories, shops, 
•schooLs, and the like. A striking featuie of the school is the pro- ’ 
vision of practice work in housekeeping for resident students. The 
home house provides the resident girls with a home ip. which they 
try out their skill in various depaitnjents of household management. 
Tliey go to market, plan meals, occasionally pr-epare the family din- 
ner, direct the cleaning of rooms,.nnd try time e.xperiments in re^rd. 
to various household dutiek A competent adviser is alway^T at hand 
to help when needed in making application of the principles studied, 
in sclimil to the homo problems of buying and accounting, of meal' 
planning, cooking, etc. All of the practice Vork is done solely from 
(he standpoint of its educational, not of its industrial, value. Conse- 
quently the students- do not ciiriy the burden of the housework 
• throughout the year, since this would often necessitate a sacrifice on 
the educational side. They are, h'owever, the homemakers and the 
managing housekeepers; and their responsibilities, though varyihg, 
m-e gyniii^ ,epd n*iA be fulfilled with faithfulness and intelligence! 

12. SCHOOLS OF PHliAHTHROPY AHD THE HOME. 

One of the remarkable eclni?ntional developments of the new cen- 
tury are the schools of organized philanthropy and professional 
charity work which have been establisheXl in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and St. Iy<mis. Their common purpose may belted, as by the 
New York school, “to fit men and w’omen for civic and sctcial-serv 
ice either professional or ■ volunteer.” Such service inevitably con- 
cerns tlie home more than any other ‘sociaUnstitution; it is the homo, 
that often causes individual and' social lapses; it is'p the home thqt ' 
the efi^ects of such lapses are most evid^t; ohd philanthropic effor^- ■ 
must often be directed at home reha^iilitntion. So the New York 
School of Philanthropy has on its staff one s^nali^ in “fi^iiies ’ 
and. another in “child welfare.” “Family rehabilitation ’! is_one 
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the central topics of instruction in such a schobl of philanthropy; 
and the facts and procedures which tli^ schools are dcvelQj)ing'in 
repairing broken family life will be found to have a wealth of sug- 
gestion for teachei-s of noitnal home life in schools of home economics. 
The q>ecial one-month courses, or “ institutes,” .given by the New 
Yorjc S<iool. of Philanthropy in June, 1914, included courses on 
“ family rehabilitation ” and on " housing.” 

Swtlon 13. IWDIAN SCHOOLS. 

InsUmetion in the household arts is a part of ^ho curriculum of the 
^ools for Indians. Miss Spetlmian in 1911 reported that such in- 
struction was given in 138 Indian schools.’ The United States Office 
pf Indian Affaiis, IY*sl>ington, has piiblislied certain outlines for 
such instruction which' should be consulted by i>ersons interested: 
“The Cutline lessons in housekeeping, including cooking, laundering, 
dairying; and nursing,' for use of Indian schools.” and “ Some things 
that girls know how to do, and hence should learn how to do when in 
school.” 

' Section 14. STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

• Statements secured from 36 of the 50 State industrial schools for 
girls, or as they were formerly called, reform schools, show tlnit the 
houaehofd arts have an important place in the gcnenil economy of 
the^ institutions. The most striking fact is that in three-fourths 
of these schools all of the luuisework is performed by tli^girls ami 
ywng women who ai-e meiubere of the school ; and in ^nf others 
tW^-fourths of the work is so performer), .while t\\'o scJiools report 
that only one-fourth of the housework is [ierformed by the girls. 
This situation will be good or bad in the iiulnstrial school, of course, 
not in pioportiou to the amount of work done In* the girls, hut ac- 
cording as it is organized with ah educational and social method 
«nd purpose. 

An attempt was made to got at this .problem of fundamental edu- 
cational purpose in the schedule of questions sent to the schools, hut 
probably not with complete success. * Of the 36 indj/istrial schools, 12 
reimrt that uo formal lessons in housework or any if its branches are ' 
givein; instruction is reiwrted by the remaining 24 schools in diffei'ent 
aspects of household aits as follows: Food materials, by 14 schools; 
cbokm^ by 22 schools; sei-vice of foods, 20; care of rooms, 

ji. ,< ' ^®.» oart of floors, 15 ; laundry 17 ; plain sewing, 20; dressmaking, 15 ; ' 
fc. liouseliold nc»unts, 4; care of children, 6; costume, 1; 

^tA^'-isibwii^^ 1. 

que^ipn asked was whether practice work in tlie Uousq- 
form's pf practical Wcirk'weiv re- 

of Uomo Dtc„ Iftil. 
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portetl as reqiiii-ed of the girls by the number'of schools respectively 
mdicated: Cooking, 32; table service, 31; care of rooms, 3o; care of 
floors and woodwork, 34 ; laundry, 33 ; plain sewing, 32 ; dressmaking, 
28; millinery, 7 ; fancy cooking, 1 ; pi-eserving food, 1; child care, f; 
embroidery , 2 ; model sewing, 1 ; art sewing, 4; power sewing-machine 
work, 1 ; basketry, 3; knitting, 1 ; mg or carpet making, 5, 

Another measure of the household-arts training of the industrial 
schools^ was slight in a statement of the vocations for which the 
trainmg fitted the girls. Twenty-nine schools repoited that the 
training equipped their students to earn their living as seamstresses, 
28 as general liouseworkors, 27 as waitresses, 10 as cooks, 19 m 
dressinakers, C as nurses, 5 as laundi-esses, and 3 as milliners. One 
school reports that it has provided training in a hospital in child 
core, so that several of its former students now cam $11 a week as 
childi-en’s nursea 

Tlie general gondusion from the inquirj- is tllat in practically 
every case the girls who are sent to these so-called i-eform schools 
or industrial schools are given an extended practical expei'ience in 
hoiiscwork under direction. In two-thirds of the schools some for- 
mal instruction in household arts is gii en, tlmilgh this “ formal 
training” is not to be interpreted too literally. Tlicre are indica- 
tions of better standards, and what was origimrily doubtless largely 
a methotl of getting the housework of the instittition done is com- 
ing U) be regurdwl ns educational subjcchmatter with important pos- 
sibilities. One school has recently in.stitiito4 a graded scries of three 
courses m sew ing and dressmaking under a special supervisor. Tlie • 
general jiract.ice work in the same school provides one month's wori 
in each of those departments: Cellar, girls’ dishes, officere’ dishes, 
wash room, ironing iwmi, girls' cooknwm, and officers’ cookrbom. 
Another school states the purpose of its training “ to make a .good 
honiemoker'l and knowledge of “ s»)nie one art siifliciently well to be 
self-supporting.” I’his scIuhiI provides a commercial training for 
girls wdio ai-e of higli-sohool grade, but all girls take the household 
arts. The danger in tlie industrial school is a severe' pixjscription 
of homsework without instruction or inspiration. What is really’ 
called for is a ciirriciiliim in which the academic elements are given 
adequate i-ecognition and in which the househord aits are ap- 
proached educationally, The organization of such schools on tUe 
cottage system, whereby small groups live in cottages and do the 
housekeepii^ much in the spirit .)f family life, is a reletetl reform.’ . 
The Now York State Keformatory, at Bodfoi-d Hills, is ty|iical of ' 
the progressive institutiofts of tliis latter typ& t 







vn. THE AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS CON- 
CERNED WITH HOME BETTERMENT. 

This division presents the 's’tirions agencies, other than schools, 
that are working for popular ediicatioiv and betterment as re^rds 
the home; the activities of the Government, Federal and Stfe, in 
this field; and the various organizations directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with home. These include certain agencies that have oper- 
ated especially in the country, such as the farmers’ institute for 
women, the grange, and rural household demonstrators, as well as 
other agencies w^hich, originating in cities, are nearly all finding 
application in rural communities. 

Among the chief topics in this .section of the report are: The 
Young Women’s Christian Association, settlement work, visiting 
housekeepers^ housekeeping centei*s or model flats, visiting nurses, 
the d|ty nurseries, home betterment In^ industrial communities, 
vacation training in household aits in summer camps and camp 
schools, training for the home by the Camp Fire Girls and Boy 
Scouts, correspondence schools of home economics, libraries and homo 
bettehnent, journalism for the honiei and exhibits and the home. 
Additional sections discuss the special activities of the Fedcnil (Gov- 
ernment which concern home betterment — the Department of Agri- 
culture,, with nutrition investigations and food-control work, 
and the Childrens Bureau. The possibilities of scientific study of 
household problems are outlined in Connection with the proposal 
to have the Goverriiient^ndow the study of household problems ’in 
the State agiicultiirar%i;pei:imept stations. 

The last section deals with organizations which directly or indi- 
ctly are concerned with .homo betterment. , Tliese include the 
i^cah Home Economics Association, the League for, the Protec- 
of the Famfly, the International Congress on Home Edu- 
and the Interphtional . Congress for Teaching Doihestic 
' Omy^the Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teachere’ Associations, 
fiou^yvives’ League, Associated Clubs of Domestic Science, 
itematio^l Congress of Farm Womeh, the Society for the 
fon of Ihdpsti^ial Education, the Society for the Study and 
enwn Infant Mortality, the committee of American Medi- 
<^^AaM>riaticin on public health education among wom^,. National 
^ Hjdaiamg: As^ Consumers’ League, National Child,. 

... . 
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Ubor C<.iiimjttee, Child Helping Department of the Russell Sage 
oundation, the recreation movement, and other organizations. , 
Special mention is made of the Federated Women’s Clubs, an ’ 
organization which is rendering a nation-wide service for home 
[>ettermftnt. 

This list, it is believed, hichides the main organizations and 
agencies, outside of the wotk of the schools, which are participat- 
ing in the home-education movement. In consulting this division 
one ^ould liear in. mind the fact that in getting a complete view of . 

, any field— as, for example, that of the rural home^ne must add to 
the Agencies here described the work of the schooKs, the normal 
schools, technical schools, and the colleges and the eiltension work 
of the latter. Similarly, for any other asiiect of home education. 

Section 1. WOMEN’S WORK IN FARMERS’ INSITrOTKS. 

The farmei-s’ in.stitute is a one, two, or three da.v fonmi or informal 
local school for farmers, usually organized through some State 
iigency-the agricultural coUege, experiment station, or State depart- 
ment Of agriculture. Women have often attended the institutes 
. and naturally enough programs for women, either for part time or 
cntii-ely paralleling the sessions for men, h^ come to lie organized. 

In 1912-13, the 12 States listed below Jf^d separate institutes for 
women. In.stitute meetings for women were held in many other 
States. 


Tablf; 20.— Forf«rr«* iruttitHteH for 
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72 
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43 
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1.098 
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In all, m 1912-13, 1,098 separate women’s institutes were held, with 
a total attendahce of 84,039, which is a. striking advance over the 
.year 1910-11, with 418 institutes with 30,814 in attendance. In 
addition to these separate institutes for . women, s^arate meetings 
.for women within tte farmers’ institutes are de|initely reported from 
^e f^lbwing States: Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Montana, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, and West Virginia. : In 22 States 
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at least, therefore, provision for women s meetings in farmers’ iitsti- 
tutes is made, 12 separately and 10 jointly. ^ 

In all, 7,920 iaj;^rs’ institutes were held in 1913, with an aggre- 
gate attendance of 2,89t,391; the women’s separate institutes wore 
therefore about 13 per cent of the total number, though the attend- 
ance comparison is less favorable. Related to the institute work 
are these other agencies: (1) The movable schools of agriculture and 
home economics, of wliich 187 were held in 1913 in 13 States, with an 
attendance of 85,637 ; (2) educational trains, of which 25 were run 
in 1913 in 15 different States, with an attendance of .501,523; (3) 
fairs, picnics, and conventions, 316 of wliich, with an attendance of 
95,209, were addressed by institute lecturers; (1) institute^ for young, 
people from 11 to 18 yeara of age, which were held in 5 States, with 
, an attendance of '22,100 ; and movable schools for young people, of 
which 11 were held, with an attendance of 1,314. These statistics are 
scarcely complete, since, for example, many institutes and movable 
schools are held under other auspices than the ofiicial institute move- 
ment; yet the outlines of this gieat popular effort to reach farm 
communities ai'e very evident. In all these enterprises, instruction 
for the women and girls of the farm is included. Of the 187 mov- 
able schools, for example, 50 were for women, and these extended . 
over 362 days, an^average of about 7 days each, with an attendance 
of 11,502. The extension w’ork of the State colleges and universities 
in their field is described elsewhere. (See Part III of this report, 
Bulletin, 1911, Xo. 38.) 

The institute itself is generjtlly regarded as a pioneer educational 
effort, which is to arouse an imprest in better methods and in prog- 
ress. The instructional train, the demonstration, and the movable 
school, on the other hand, are regarded as agencies for more iiiten- 
fflve instruction; especially so the movable sclmol, whioli provides 
a week's study of some specific subject, or, as in certain foreign 
countries; several months’ study, then moves on to another com- 
munity where the course of instruction is repeated. The school 
r^uires advance registnition, regular attendance, and study ;-tbto 
. institute is a mass meeting. The two serve different purposes; both 
will be needed in the effort to reach the w'omen of the country for 
better housekeeping, the one to arouse hiterest, the other to give 
; instruction more definite in character. ‘ , 

Facts as to a few States '\nay be given. The women’s institutes 
.n^^ichigan were begun in 1895, imder Mrs. Mary A, Jtfayo’s dircc- 
.jlW.* Her lecture topics will illustrate the scope of early work: 

; ,Mot^ daughter; Making farm work easier; The welKbretl 

^.^childj Home life on the ferm; Poultry raising for the fanner^s wife; 
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How to k«p the boys on the farm; Mother and the school; The 
house we live in; The unappreciated side of farm life; The mothers 
greatest need; Wifehood and motherhood; and Mother and chil- 
dren. The empha'^is on the personal and ethical is obvious. Recent 
programs in institutes have put more emphasis on the teclmical side 
of housework and management— food, .clothing, and shelter. There 
is a gain in this in, imparting skill in the household arts and popu- 
larizing scientific facts as first aids to the housewife. There are 
evidences, too, of a new emphasis on tl\e ethical, or, as we are likely 
to say to-day, the social, civic, and personal in home .and com- 
n' aity relations. 

In Illinois there is*a very effective “Department of household 
science’’ in the farmers’ institutes, which bus its own officers (Mrs. 
H. M. Dunlap, Savoy, 111., president), conducts the institutes’ sessions 
for women, and publishes a yearbook; the University of Illinois co- 
operates by supplying speakers for from 50 to 80 meetings. The “ Year- 
iKiok’’ includes, brides reports, valuable articles, such as the 
lowing iii 1912 : Educating girls for the home ; Household economics; 
Household appliances and conveniences; A balanced ration; The- 
social efficiency of the home; How school work can be more closely 
related to home needs; and Training the girl to help in the home. A 
number of menu suggestions are presented, and a study of food 
values, published by the Illinois State Food Commission, is reprinted. 

Related to the Illinois institutes is the Illinois Girls’ State Fair 
School of Domestic Science, eftablished in 1898, which is held- as a 
temporary two weeks’ school in the women’s building at the State fair 
grounds, Springfield, erected and, equipped at a cost of about $30,000 
in 1903. Kacli county sends one representative, or more if there are 
vacancies; a fee of $10 is charged for board; the students live in 
the women s building and arc divided into grqiips for its service — 
meals, dish wiping, <lining-room work, bnkkig. Mre. S. T, Rorer 
was the first principal of the scho<!l, and Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones 
is. the present principtU. The building accommodates 102 students, 
arid 101 students were in attendance in 1913. The program proj-ides 
a lecture daily by a nurse and tWo food l^sons with domonsifations 
by the principal, l^e three best students are given scholarships at 
the State university, and each student is expected to report at her 
county farmer$’ in.stitute. 

In Oklahoma sepkratc women’s ins-titutes arc organized under^State 
"direction. A course of study covering nine months is pro^^d^, and 
monthly meetings are ejected ;. loeal leaders ore 'develoilcd ; half a 
hundred^ circulating lib«h-iea of home ecdnomics are sent about. " 

. In Florida institiftes for women began in 1912 - 13 . They ^ arr 
ranged in various localities by the superintendent of institutes-at the 
State agricultural experuneht station.; joint sessions^ for . men imd 
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« women are held mornings; separate meetings for each in the aftar^ 
noons. There are speakers on agriculture from the State university 
and on home subjects from the State College for Women; exhibits^' 
'demonstrations, and stereopticnn lectures are provided. The women’s 
topics at a recent two-day institute at Greensboro were as follows: • ^ 
Is a woman’s time worth anything? The girl on the farm ; Demon* 
stration — Meat in the diet, and its preparation; Preparation of 
foods for infants and childiTn: The home ns a nation builder; 

^ Labor-saving conveniences; Demonstrations — Veast bi'ead, Quick 
bread; Home nursing; Simple desserts. The institute work is fol- 
low’ed up by forming local home improvement clubs, which carry 
out study programs and report monthly to the collegej 

Facts regarding farmers’ institutes are to be found in the annual 
report of the^ American Association of Farmers' Institute Workers, 
and the annual report on fanners’ institutes and agricultural ex- 
. tension work, and other special publications issued by the Office of 
Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture, 
which includes on its staff a “farmers’ institute specialist” who 
•acts as n clearing house for the infjtitute movement. The association 
referred to has a standing committw on women's institutes, A 
canvass of women’s instituVe workei's made by thi» committee in 
1911 showed (1) a sentiment favoring joint institutes, with separaU^ 
sessions for women, /but some joint hoine-inaking sessions for men 
and women rather than separate institutes for women; (2) an 
opinion that farm women are ready for more advanced instruction 
in dietetics; (3) that more cai>able instruction in institute,s* waits 
on the training "of special workers (Cornell Univereity has s’mee 
established a course for training extension workers in home econom- 
ics) ; and (4) varying opinions as to whether farm homes could be 
visited by teaching experts as farms are visited by agricultural 
experts. * 

Those intei*ested in women’s institute work in the United States 
Nvill find the experience of the Province of Ontario illuminating. 
The women’s institutes of Qntario embrace J50 organizations, niiin- 
25,000 membei's, with the following purpose: 

The dlaaemlnntlon of knowledge relating to domestic acleaco. iuchuUng 
bonsehold architecture, with special attention to home aanltatlon; n -blotter 
* " - understanding of the economic and hj-gleulc value of fooda clothing, and 

/ fuel, and a mo>re aclentlflc care and training of chlldr^ with a view t^ raising 
the general standard of the health and oidrals of our people; or the carrying 
7i ' onS>.f any work which has for Its object the uplift of tiKvUoun> or the better* 
nient of conditions surrounding community life. 

. ^6 Ontario iiistitu^ for women began about 15 years i^o and 

At fi^' domestic ^i^ce absorb^ the aUen- 
tfoh ftf the m Becehtlv the nrbin^ams have widened. The 
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form organization requires local initiative. Each organizatioi^ 
is to hold at least four meetings a yerfi> and maiiy. hold monthly 
meetings. Once or twice during the year a lecturer from the provin- 
t ial department of agriculture visits each local organization. In 
addition the department grants $3 each year to each branch insti- 
tute and ff direct grant to the district organization of $10 and $3 
in nddition for each branch, a total in 1913 of $4,971. 'Repently 
systematic instruction by well-qualified teachers in cooking, sewing, 
and home nursing has been introdneed wherever the individual insti- 
tute forms a class of 25 i>ei*sons, each person paying/ $1 for the 
(^ourse. An annukl convention of the institutes brings together 500 
or moi*e delegates from all sections of the Province. The institute 
idea has sprend in British Columbia and Alberta, and a "few organi- 
/.ations have l>een formed in other Provinces. An inter-provincial 
organization has formed to advance the institutes.' ' 

SecUon 2. THE GRANGE AND HOME ECONOMICS; 

The Ihitrons of Husbandry, populary known us "‘the Grange,” a 
farmers' organization extending into some 30 States, with a member- 
ship of o^ er a million, has from its beginning in 18C7 given women 
ail equal -place with men in its inemlicrship, and has recently under- 
taken ^work in home economics of a distinctive character. 

Certain statements in the declaration of purpose of the Grange 
adopted in 1874 show its.jearly and fiihd ament al interest in what 
we called to-dny the home-economiciT idea'; ^ 

To develop n l>ettor and higher, ninnluxxl ana\w<»aianhood ; to enhance the 
romforfs and attractions yf home, and Htrenglhen'-our attacIimontH to our pur- ■ 
^”**'*- * * * es*i>eolftIly advocate 'for our .aprlculturnl and Industrial 

* collegea that practical agriculture, domestic aoleni^, and all the* arts which 
adorn the luhne be tanght in their cwirsea of stmly ♦ • I^ast but not 

least, we proclaim It among our punwses to inctilcate a proper appreciation of 
the ubllltles ami sphere of woman. "as is Indicatwl by admitting her to meinber- 
sblp and p^>8ltUm In our o/dev. 

lUie unit of urguiiizution is the local gi*ange, meeting weekly or 
onci or twire n month, with programs looking to the ndvanc^nt 
ofytonntry life; the local grange's unite for quarterly meetin^in 
cotjidy or Pomona granges; they also send the masters and their 
wivfe-for if the grange master is a woman, her husband is associated 
xyith her) as delegates to the State grange; and the masters of the 
State granges and their wives foim the National Grange. The 
grange is unique in the equality given women in its membership, 
staff of dflicers. and business. • 

The “master”' of the local graiige is the presiding officer and is 
<harged with husineBe fc nd financial duties t the “lecturer,” who is- 

■ *“*»«««• «»;Q»UHoyDn>«rtmeni it 
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often a woman, is reaponsible for the social ami educational pro- 
grams of the organization. 

Some direct efforts for home betterment have from the fii*st been 
made in comiection with the regular progi-ams of grange meetings 
which have includeil topics related to the hpme. I'wo women may 
be mentioned esi>ecially in ^lis connection, first, Mrs. Mary A. Mayo,^ 
who, as a prominent worker in the Michigan grange from the seven- 
ties until her death in J003, secured a hearing for the problems of 
the home, of child care, of household management and related matters, 
and especially it would s^iu of the personal and social problems of 
the home. In 1895 Airs. 'Mayo bec'aine a leader in the women's 
division of the farmers' institutes of Michigan and carried further 
her remarkable work for Michigan farm women. 

The second woman who is especially responsible for hojne econo- 
mics-progress in and through the Igrange fs Mrs. Elizal>eth H. Pat- 
terson, of College Park, Md., elected Ceres in the National tiningc 
in 1907 and now chairman of its national home-economics committee. 
Mrs. Patterson turned the Grange's interest in home problems 'to 
ff^tudy of the practical and technical aspects of housekeeping. As 
Cores^he conducted a home-economics department in tlie National 
Graf^ Monthly wdth articles and lessors, which were afterwards 
reprinted and circulated among the local granges, on such subjects* 
as the house — its structure, decooition, care and sanitation; prin- 
ciples of cooking and dietetics, 

m 1908 Mrs. Patterson reported to the National Grange that — 

Jh fur as I have otserveU. questions reiated to tbe home do not eater Into 
grnnfi:e proRrama in i>rot)ortlo!i to their iuiiwriance. In nmiiy inHUinces the 
wouiciCh iMirt is chiefly devoum to art, music, lUenitiiro. or ofteu HometbiuK 
in the comlr or frivolous vein. 'J'iiiH Ih not as it shovild be. Why are we home 
makers Ruttsfle<l with the husks? 

( 

In 1909 she reported iiicrease<l interest niul tpiotcd one State lec- 
turer’s statement that — 

the home in peueral has lK.H'n talk(\l ob<nu in tlie gnm>?o t>er https quite ns 
much as the farut lu geueral — possibly more— itiit that the s|>ee!flc duties of the 
iK^Use and its work have by no ijienns hetui taken up in tbe same technical 
way that the teclmicjiL work of the farm has,v 

It was this technical study of home problems which Mi's. Patter- 
son emphasized. A standing committee on Imiac economics was ap- 
pointed in the National Grange, and siniilar action recpniniendeil to 
local grangea , 

In 1911 reading courses and study cii*cies in home ectmpjnics were 
reported by some granges, with the comment by Ceres, “This is a 


*Oiie Woman's Work for Farm Women. 
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good plan, providod it do^ not take the place of having discussions 
of home subjects at regular grange meetings.” State granges were 
urged to furnish speakers on home subjects to local granges, to co- 
operate with the home-economics work^ of State colleges, and the 
importance of legislation introducing home economics into rural 
schools was urged. The National Grange committee on home eco- 
nomics reported in 1912 that 18 of 29 State granges replied as to ‘ 
liome-econoijiics work; 3 reported as much attention to home eco- 
nomics os to other subjects; 12 reported active support of the Fedv 
oral bill for aid to vocational education, including home economics; 

8 States had State home-economics committees, and 2 others were 
about to be appointed; 10 States report cooperation between the 
State college and the State grange in home-economics work; the 
committee also reported on the status of home-economics work in 
State colleges, in the agincultiiral fairs, and otlier divisions of the 
field; and, finally, it {>resented a program of progressive work for 
State granges and the National Grange, including a recommenda- 
tion that the latter prepare a leaflet of reference books on home 
economics and draw up a year’s outline of stiidy^of home economics 
to l)e followed by local granges. Tn 1913 the national committee 
continued this program, and urgcxl use of score cards for exhibits 
of home products at fairs. 

It is evident that the effort to get attention for technical problents 
of the homfe within the grange 1ias succeeded, illustrating the pos- 
sibility of securing in a nontechnical organization am intelligent 
(consideration of underlying principles and of technical problems 
on which improvement in home matters will turn.' 

Section 3. RURAL HOUSEHOLD DEMONSTRATORS. 


The appointment 6f county agents and demonstrators to aid in 
advancing agriculture, which is well under way as an item in the 
country betterment movement, is taking such a form that it ^ill 
include rural homo betterment In its program, . Several States, as 
New York, Vermont, Michigan, Massachusetts, Indiana, have aliwdy 
taken action in authorizing county of district agricultural advisers; 
and. county industrial sui>ervisors are also at work in certain SouUi- 
em States, as Virginia, South Carolina, Geor^a, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. Thus the Virginia State superintendent of 
public instruction reports supenisors of industrial work for white 
schools in 8 counties and for negro schools in 28 cotmties, with 28 of * i 
the latter working throughout the year. 


They' visit the homes of the negroes nnA Instnict them In gardening, sewing, 
cooking, anU other Indnstrlnl inrts, Oitr next step will be to orfmnlse a like 
system of supervisiou among the whites. 




‘The Grange and flonao FJcnnorolos. 

booici, a hais), p. ao«. 
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In North Dakota Mi^ Mildred Veitch vrns appo^ntecl field wojuan 
of the Farming Section of the Agricultural Experiment 

Station yml913» with the plan of giving attention to home.better- 
ment ^ aiding individual homes in tlie organization of ^he kitchen 
and the installation of modem equipment. Her field is the State, 
and her wmk has begun with great promise. 

The Ind^na law of 1013, in providing for county agents, stA.tes 
^that they shall — 

under the sui>ervislon of Purdue rnlvorslt.v. cooperate with fnrmerB' Insti- 
tutes. fiirmors’ clnhH. and other' organizations, conduct practical farm demon- 
boyK* and girls’ Qliibs* and contest work and other movements for 
\ the advancement of agiicultui-e and country life, and give advice to fanners 
practical farm j)roblem8 ahd aid the oouirty HUiuTln tendon t of schools 
aiidxtho teachers iu giving prucilcal e<lncation In agriculture and domestic 
science.. 

t 

Thus, the Tmliana plan for aiding tlie lunne through the county 
agent is restricted to school and club work in domestic S(uencc, but 
it is a liopefut beginning. 

The Massftcluisetts Agricultarul College' has been consulted as to it 
county lumie economics worker, in cooperation with the Hampden 
County Improvement "League,* which suppewts the ’county agricul- 
tural demonstration work iji the County of Hampden, Muss. Funds 
for the agricultural woHt were providctl by the ^subscriptions of 
business men, and the addition of liome economics work seems prob- 
able. The plan will be to appoint a worker who will have head- 
quarters “ft small house centrally located ♦ * * simply and 

urtisticftlly furnishecl U) show what can be done with limited means, 
and iniinacuhitelv kept.’' She will do^^end more, however, upon 
going about among the people, reaching tliem through the schools, 
the granges, fanners' institutes, the tomato and other clubs, and 
especiftlly— , * . 

Koing into the Individual homes of lUe county and l)£oomIng thoroughly 
ucquuluteil with the womeu and gjrls of those homes who, it Is eii>ected,* 
will )veloome her Itf the same muimer that, the uien welcome the county 
agents. ♦ • • The woman worker nee<Is to he poiisessed of much' tact, 

having the nmst kindly fwllng townni the Ineffleient home maker; one who 
cun lead without offending; and one whose Uleids are very high, so tliat no 
matter what conditions may be found In the nelgliborhood. she will not become 
discouraged. . 

Prof. Laura Comstock, of the Massachusetts College, has outlined 
tlie possible services of such a county, home economic worker to 
include: The presentation to women and girls of the subject matter 
of home econdmics, including food, the house, home management, 
appliances, house ^nitatiou, and ^rst aid;, educational 
work with Imys’ and girls’ clubs,, and eiforta to secure the introduc- 
tion of regular teaching into rural schools; meetings with \yomen’H 
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for home betterment. ^ 

The possibaity of visiting iiiatniction in pttraJ homes his >b^ ' 
under consideration at Comeli University for some time, aaS the 
directors of the department of home economics did some experimentar ' 

. work twd yeara a^o. . • , : 

^^^lile “ county household demonstrators ” are not yet actually at 
work in the campaign for rural. betterJfleittiH they pnAably soon 
wiU be. Tlie method of such work, it ahodd be noted, has already 
developed in the case of the visiting bbnsefcijEper pr domestic t^ch^r, 
who has been operatulg f# iSveral years in rjirious cities under 
social-bettcrm^t socieiiea To cite another |?|faUel, ^e visiting < 
nurse wlio'nmkes citllrf’ on order for a small f ee k alrea^ in maJ^ 
communities helping the family to meet the emenencies Of aicknesa ' 
Such a service may.gradnally bO extended as rei^ds ril hb^ekeep- 
ing problems, and a type of household cons', iiismt be provided who __ 
will aid.the individual housekeeper in- her individual problem One 
prmciple discovered in agricultural demoiy^ration is that the place 
for a demonstration is the farmer’s own f(»n, not on some «»»%>: 
demonstration farm. This principle, applied to the household, me^,«, 
tliat the county hoji^hold e^rt, must get into the individual home 
and .show' how to do better wi^ what is there and then how in time to 
^ure better. The “ getting in " looks likeUe nub of the probM, < ’ 
hut experience will point a way. Perhaps Ambassador Walter II, 
Page s phmse abotit the iomato club work in the that " the 

tomato was file k«(y that unlocked’ the kitchen door to the trained 
w orker. ’ points a method of wide application. , 

-^on 4. YODWQ 'WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCUTION,, 

The "i dung WomenV Christian Association maintains edncational, 
work in the local asswistions, supplementary to its central religioua 
work, and this educatioilal work commonly includes classes related tp, 
the home. In 1918, 161 associatioim reported an enrollment of 18,889 
students in domestic-arts coursep, and 117 aaociations jm enrolment 
of 9,343 students in domestic science, a total o/ *28.205 students. , 

1913, 80 domestic-science diiectors and 91 tlomestic-art dii^rs w^ 
t*mplo>’ed,;*giving full time to teaching. The I'egiUra&^figures^ 

, quoted dt> not include work done with dub girls who Wvepope »• 
struttion io home ectmomios, ndr does, it include the ^tchen garden 5 
.work, w^ich ig^ wmstimep ^one with the junior girUf^Cl^ nn£6 ; 
cmrm offepadtin ossofiatimis, mHmpdin|’ ,to,-a limidied 

h?r ^ejducadon mcrg^ary,’ia alkmt «%l9l|ow%;M^gh.Jioik aU'nll ihW 
^en»,\kppwia% ^ 
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teacher Wo^}d be employed by tbe hour or wh^ yoltmieer -service 
* might be used : * 

'First I>aiii€stio-science courses for those young women who are ejcpeotlng to 
be married or for women in their homes. 

' Sei'omL, Cooking courses for business women similar to the above, but with 
less ex [>en8ive materials. This Is the O'pe of course most often given and is 
IiftitroniKed by w’sge earners and women of inoderate cl rcn instances in their 
homes. ^ 

Third. There ore occasionally courses for maids, -for which mlstrcsw^s may 
pay the necessary fee. • 

Fourth. The courses for industrial girls. Sometimes these are supper classes 
for which the girls make partial pre'pj^rntlou of the dimple siiin>er, or they m:iy 
menu classes in which the girls are Instnicled to.prcpare breakfasts. Imiches, 
and dinners at a minlnnim codt per person. ^ 

In additioh to the above domesdcrscienoe. teachers%^metlmes give courses 
away from Uie building, such as demonstrations in factories, providing the 
^rls with copies of the recli>e8 us«i; courses with homemakers in their own 
CTtchcns or courses in the kitchen of a church, or some Institiitiou, adapted to 
the need.s of. any group of girls who can lyi collected. 

Tlie ooursea in domestic arts Inclpde courses In trade dressinablug. In a few 
Initant'es in home dressmaking, in the making of undergarments, in iimklug ov^er 
and rewiring and elementary work for members; nillllnery classes, which are 
amoD|^ the most pojmlar of all; basketry; crocheting; embroidering; aud almost 
any sort of work which maj* interest a partlculaO<ronp. 

N *The household-arts commissibn, composed of domestic science and 
art directors, in 1913 drew u'p certain sttindarvl courses for the asso- 
^ ciations, which wiir doubtless assist in improving tho work given. 
Two courses m cookery, each providing 15 lessons of two or two and 
OKie*half hours, are recommefided for classes of actual and prospec- 
tive homemakers and fop business womens and two coni'si^ in sew- 
ing, each of 15 two-hour lessons, which include tlie making of 
un^er^ear and a shirt waist. 

Certain associations, notably Boston and St. Louis, undertake more 
ambitioufl educational w^ork in this field. The women’s training 
s^ool of the St. Louis gYoung Womens Christian Association has 
^Jpre household-arts departments, domestic science a^d domestic art. ' 
former (1) offers a two-year normal curnculum in preparation 
for t<iachjhg domestic science, with some work in domestic art, which 
r^uires in addition to household-arts subjects^ducationnl courses, 
inchHlmg practice teaching; (2) opportuni^- for registration in 
vXi individual course^ is given for “ all classes' of women, homemakei*s 
^ and business girls, mistresses and maids, for prospective teachers, 
anS'eveini* children.” ^ic fdllowiiig dome^tc-science subjects ore 
\ plfer^: Tl^ory of domestic science <four courses); cookery, plain 
a«it idfuiioed (femr supper epurses. 

and eating mmpte m^lsf; pupil in 
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serving; invnlid cookery; maids’ and cooks’ course; infante diets*- 
course; household management and accounts; cooking deinonstrar ^ 

tions; laundry course; jumw course (for girls 8 to U- years ) ; and : 

cafeteria work (the as^iation maintains three lunchrooms).' The 
doinestic'-art department offers instruction in sewing, dressmaking, 

. • and millinery for home use, and separate courses in preparation for 
trade. ■ , ’ . 

Tlie school of domestic science of the Boston Young Wmnen’s 
Christian .Vssociation. established in 1888. aims to equip teachers of •, 
domestic science and domestic art, workers and teachere in settle- 
ments. Cliristian associations, charitable organizations, and institu- 
tions of various kinds. A striking feature of the school is that all 
.rtudents4 8re in resfdence and are responsible for tl^e hou^old 
management, cooking, sanitation, and dther essentials of the school 
liome. 'In this respect the school sets an example of much signifi- ' 
. ounce in househol<l-arts (raining. * i 

One of the hew developments of the Yoimg Women’s Christian '! 
.\s.sociati^ is to push its organization into the inral district. This 
moans a^ovement in part for tjie benefit of the rural home. 

SecUon sN^OUSEHOLD-ARTS IMSTRDCTIOR ra SETTLKKEKTSr^ - 


V A settlement, as an institution wl^ch works ^or neighborhood bet- 
termeof;. must make home betterment one of its main points ot 
attack. Accordingly, we find that settlements quite commonly 
include, in 'their activities all manner of household-arts teaeliing. 
The “ Handbook of settlements,” published jn 1911, prints detail^ 
report.^ of 413 settlements, in various parts of the United States, 
urban and niral, under private and public auspices, sectilar and 
religious in their ioundation. .tVn analysis of the'repoils there made 
, shows that 225 settlements, or somewhat over half, offer senne ^rm . 
of teaching in household arts. Sewing classes are reported by'202 
.settl^ents and sewing school? by 40 schools, while cooking instr'uc, 
tion is given by 102 settlements, domestic science by 29,. and a public 
school cooking class by one; The numbers of settlements providing, 
other cla^ are as follows: Homema^ng classes, 51 settlements; 
home sanitation, 8 ; mothers’ meetings, 62; kitchen garden, 88; home 
nursing, 14; child care, 3; domestic art, 5; dresshiaking, 63; mil- . 
linwy, 58; ne^lework, 78; knitting, 0^ textiles, ‘l ; laundry, C. Sflcji 
a list can b6 criticized on the face ofit, possibly,* as -Unduly 'stressing 
.the individu^ arts of -housekeeping, and as not. einpbasiz^ tlw , 
u^ed work of bous^old managenient or homhmaking. /One notea»! 


to^ the predmninanoe of the sewing arts, which are iteported ig 445 ’ 
cases, M.coinpawl** with isf'ef'.wtoldng and ..food 
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,^.ineeting» (w 1G7 for this gmiji if the 38 kitchen garden classes are 
counted). Of 804 household arts classes and clubs reported in 
. settlements, 55 per cent are in sewing and the needle arts, 24 per 
cent in foods, and 20 per cent in other household matters. 
Settlements are just now concerned with improving the character 
of their instruction related to. the home. An extensive survey of 
settlement activities as relah'(l to the problem of helping young 
women just entering ihdustiy to*find themselves in industrial, social, 
and home relationships has just been made by the settlements anfl 
published under the title, “Young Working (hiis.’'' It shows 
that 4;here is often 4m ommous break in helpful relations between 
this young working gul of 14, IG, or 18 and her parents; the home 
of her parents does not fumish the steadying influence and the inti- 
mate knowledge of industry, amusements, and friendships which 
such a young woman needs; finally she comes into the experiences 
of her own home imp repared for them. The conytnfCtive sugges- 
tions give a large ])lace to If^irting for home life in the necessary 
‘^education in the vealities.” 


jit l8 belie ve<l that the attractive iK>wer In domestic matters can be 
lijic^asod by chanRing the emphasis from cooking to homemaking. • * * 

Mastery over Its technlnne should bt? shown ns an asset toward .n really snc> 
cesafnl match, and,n sane view of marriage presente<^ Model apjirtiueuts 
and cottages'- should be funrisbed lu ooimecUon with every settlement, and 
ought to be develoi>ed ns a part of the public tij’stem of eilucntlon as quickly 
as possible. Instruction should be. given lu the sources, constituents, values, 
tiiid qualities of food; In the sanitary care of the household; lu the upbringing 
of chlldt!^; In thq various arts nud crafts connecteil with furulshlng. The 
model ajwirtnients should also be mnde the ceutei of n scheme of bo.spltallty, 
so that work Itself may become associated wltlf Interesting and stlnmlnflnc 
social relations.” 


Definite action is being taken to improve tho teaching of liouse- 
hold arts in c6tinection with feettlemonts. Touchers (^ollege, Pratt 
Institute, and Lewis Institute, Chicago, each provide opportunities 
for practi^ teaching in settlements. Particularly Bijgnificant is the 
prbvision at Simmons College, Boston, of. opportunities for student 
teaching in settlements arranged at the request of the settlements 
of Bo^on in the effort to improve the quality of their instruction in 
household arts. Thirteen settlements Cooperate, and 25 seniors and 
15 special students have this year secured field experience* under 
a supervisor who resides in one of the settlements. A graded system 
pf le^ns extendin'^ through thi*ee y^ars is proWded.* The^ children 
under l4 years df age^ but itJs hoped to carry them^ 

Quit- A samoit^ of ^Idence 2,000 «ocU|, work«n. edited far 
the J<atloiui| fydepitioBj of ^tUeneiiti ^ Bobert A, Woods and .pbert .1. Iw^nnrtb. 
Bteidii. nonthtoft-MJfiloV" v .^1 il- 56^ ; 
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'• * 

through “the baffling years from 14 to J8;” AttempM are nude . • 
to follow the instruction into the homes, and special problems snch ' ■ 
ns Italian and Jewish dietaries have been attacked J . i 


Section 6. VlSTTmO HOUSEKEEPERS OR DOl&STIC EDUCATORS. 

'There was introduced a few years ago, by the Society for Improv- ‘ 
ing the Condition of the Poor in "New York,- a type of home teaching 
la needy families which consists of sending to the home a trained 
dietitian to give instruction on food_ values and practical cookery 
when failure in household management seems to be the source of the^ 
difficulty^' The plan has now been adopted in many^mmunities'and^ 
undertaken by different organizations. The Youiig Women’s Chris- - 
tian Association, of Cleveland, Ohio; the Associated Charities,, of ' 
Detroit; the North American Civic League for Emigrants, i^uffalo;^ ' 
and certain pliilapthropic societies in Chicago’, and in Cambridge,* -,| 
, Roxbury, and Boston, Mass., have undertaken similar work. From 
the original teaching of practical food management, the work haa ' ' 
broadened out until it covers the whole field of household manage'- . ^ 

ment, including child care, sanitation, making of clothing, hbu^hold 
expenditures and accounts ; in fact, remeSial instruction in every fied^ " 
of the household. The advantages of such work ai'e obvious. .It 
reaches the present generation without -fruiting lor the children to 
get instruction in the s<;hools. It reaches the needy families. It is 
eminently practical. Measured by results in terms of cost, it seems 
to be more than justifying itself. There are valuable reporte of this 
work in the Journal of Home Economics, December, 1918, ^d Feb-’ ' 
ruary, 1914. The work. of the rural household demonstrator is a* ^ 
similar undertaking. • ^ ? 

Section?. B^USEKEEPmO CEHTERS JOR THE TEACHIHG OF HOUSB- 

HOiD ARTS. ■ • ' V 


The Association of Practical Housekeeping Centers, of New 'Qirk 
was organized by Miss Mabel Hyd^lKittredge for the maintalnance 
of model flats where children, yotyig women, and mothere might' 
•secure training homeniaking.^,The flats are furnished with model 
equipinent within a limited range of cost, A worker is sometimes in 
1 -e.side nce, and classes are organined for childi-en in the afterribonS anclf 

-^eocciiaobert Wood,. , Joten.l of tioBi;' ISIcoBomici;’ 
0, 4 . 8t« alM HTim^InM P. TIio.Leotn U. AlcMt Clol». !■ Lak*-Fjicld jeoafeiUhe*- 
^homo economic. 1900. pp. is-aj. me teeeUns of boii, 

•o^^lcmeotii. In Plertd cnference on home econbml^^ Pivwedlnm 18«C 
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for oldor girlfi in the evenings/ Miss Kitti'edge’s ‘‘Housekeeping 
Notes” explains the method of instruction.^ 

The housekeeping flat has been introduced in various cities as u 
jifttliod of teaching the household arts in connectitm with settle- 
ments, public schools, or continuation schools, and other educsL 
tionol* enterprises. It is noteworthy that the idea of using a ho use 
or apaAtinent fully fumislied the teaching equipment for 
household -arts instruction is apparentl}’^ receiving widespread adop- 
‘*^"tion throughout the whole country. Not only public schools, but 
also norni^ schools, colleges, and technical schools aiv providing ' 
practice houses or apartments; and rural schools and industrial 
’ companies are establishing home centers. In this, Amei:iciiu schools 
following the precedent s« by EnglLsli teaching of household 

arts, \ , 

One critic of the neighborhomi flats as a method of hotTie l>etter- 
Uicnt has said that the model fla^will never ^dfill its mission until 
a model family is found to keep it, so that it may become a model 
home ^ well as* a model . house. The flats have ordinarily been 
occupied during, the daytime by the teacher, although in some ia- 
stanoes the teacher has been resident in the flat and in this k:ny has 
ndadedt a home. 

y The housekeeping-center idea is entirely applicable to rural dis- 
tricta The rural-school teacher who makes her home a center of 
ioformal teaching and an opportimity for bringing better equip- 
ment and methods to the attenticm of others; the model cottage as a 
dome^ic science laboratory at the consolidated school; -and the de- 
monstration farm, which must have a demonstration farmhouse 
and housekeeper upon it, as well as a farmer expert, are some forms 
- which the housekeeping center bound to tiike in the rural districts. 

SMtkm 8. NURSES AND HOME EETTERICENT. 

a 

* The work of the nnrse was, originally a ho\isehold art, and it is 
altogether appropriate that this modem, specialii^ed profession of 
nursing should make its contribution to better homemaking. The ' 
, visiting nurse, school nurse, rural nurse, aiid other types of visiting 
■ nurse teacher go directly ,into the private home and have an oppw- 
tunity to render aid there which i» only rivaled by the work of the 
visiting housekeeper, whose field embfaces that of thg whole- house- 
fy /.hold. The indeed often Ims a special advantage, since her care 
nek opens the way most naturally for informal instruction, on 
j niattfnhs concenu^'the home. The hew. plan whereby the services 

^ :: *- ^ 
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. of the visiting nurse Bre being introduced into comihuriities <m a Self-' 
supporting basis on the plan of charging a small fee to the individual 
family has much' pron^ of widening the field oc^pied, and it ig 
not too much to hof>e mat in the future the visiting nurse as helper 
, and teavher will come to be a common assistant during illness in the 
humbleSt home in every community. The cooperation of the visiting 
nurse is well illustrated by the A’^isiting Xurses’ Association, of Bos- 
ton. which biipplemcuts the specialized service of the nurse by visits 
of the general housekeeping teacher in cnsps where the fundamental 
difficulty is ignorance and inefficiency in the household arts. 

The nurse as u teacher of hoBie nursing and in household problems 
of illness and child care is also performing u very useful service as 
for example, in the continuation instruction for mothers instituted 
by the Rcxj^e.ster (N. "i.) public schools and the course in infant 
hygiene and feeding given by nurses of the New York City Board 
of Health to mothers weekly at recreatiou piers, piiblic^y^unda, 
and .social centers.* - ^ 

Section g. THE DAY NURSERY AND TRi^WING IN CHILD CARE. 

The day nursery has bwn developed in urban communities' t<r 
take car© of the child of the working mother who miist earn a 
supplemental inconie, because of the* temporary or permanent dis- 
ability of the main wage garner. ^ Those cohcertied with many nurs- 
eries have made it a fundamentak point in their creed not to accept ’ 
the care of children in families where Ihe man is at work. Sound 
policy demands that the man’s earning capacity be increased rather 
than that the housewi^ go out from the home and earn supple- 
mental wages. .• There are numberless cases, however,- in every goodr 
sized community, in which there is no man wage earner or in which' 
the man is temporarily disabled and the woman must earn. It is 
in aich cases that the nursery can help the home without injuring 
it. The nursery has also attempted a positive service to the home 
in providing instruction to mothers in child Similar instruc- 

tion has been developed at milk ^tions, dispe^rie?, hospitals, and ' 
other institutions which come in touch ' v«lh mothers. A few 
nnrseries, as the Fitch Creche, at Buffififo (recently dosed), and t<ie 
Manhattanville Nursery,, of New York City, have attempt«J to : 
develop schools for girls and young women in. the care of infAnt^/ ‘ 
and small childrOT, with th^ idea of preparing them for professional 
eerviM as nttrsemaida 


» FV)! the tranetfr of tbo nureee-Hrt to the h«^ me the atenwtM,of the teeefclnc.at'' 
hom« nurslns in .conn^tlop with homo oeot^mleo eloewhere, ‘part III of thti ^ r-> 

■ ■ . . 
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An effort to improve living condftions as a means to increased 
iiidu^rial effiency is appealing to many far-sighted business men. • 
Schoolmen see that education for better living must include among 
its objects reaching the working family here and now. The indns- 
trial department of the Yoimg Men’s Christian Association is ex- 
perimenting with d<^mestic- science tea(^hing in alining and other 
industrial comiminitics in AVest Virginia, Pennsylvania, and else- 
where. The United States Steel* Co. has introdneed the model 
housekeeping center into its welfare work at the Lambert niLne in 
the Connellsville district of Pennsylvania and at Gary, AV. Va. 

A striking example of experiment in this field is the extension 
work of AAunthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, S. 0., 
for “mill villages,” which includes two special workers, Mr. .lames 
L. Carberry, the “ special agent of mill village improvement in con- 
nection with the United ^States Department of Agriculture,” intro- 
ducing home gaixiening work, and Miss Mary E. I'rayser, in charge 
of “home-ecoiioinics extension work in rural, school, and mill com- . 
munities,” 'Miss ^Frayser hiwa^kihdly fiU7iished information ix>gard- 
ing the home economics extension- work^n mill communities. 

In some towns the wm*lc i^ begun without j)uid a sistauts, imder 
local leadership, 'as at the Aragon and Manchester Mills at Rock 
Hill, S. C. In other towns some lecal organization ftirnishes lead- 
ership. The King’s Daughters at Spartanburg ha^ e been the means 
of erecting a. welfare building, wiih^auditoriuin, classix)om, -and 
mother’s clubroom. In othex jLowns a paid teacher is.supi)lied, who 
.. devotes part of her time to the direction of the community work 
oeutering in the school, umd secures such local assistance in leader* 
as*^e can; such^a situation is found at the Pacolet Mills, 
'Pacolet,^ S. C, where the cottage is used I'egularly for doinestic- 
sdence lessons by the schools. . In ^me *of the towns a trained 
worker is put in charge of all the activities which radiate from the 
weHare house, as at the Hamilton Carharit Cotnmunity at Rock Hill, 
or the Brogan Mills at Anden^on, S. C. ^At the Htynilton Gai4artt 
iffiOiyRock Hill,, a domestic science graduate is provided, who has 
c^lwge of a community fious^ also given by the mills; there she con* 
du<% f momnifg -class for ohildi'en . below school v age, a woman’s 
Aftemodin . m week,. a children’s; story-telling club one after^ 
_ a sewingelub once a week^.a night schdoMor the three It’s- 

young peopleeVsc<iaL evening once week, and in 
visi^upg in the homes.' ^ 
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In initiating mush aUinties; the repi^ntative of W4nthrop Col- 
lege goes to a mill community and interests the mill owners, min- 
istei*s, teachers, and other leaders, that the inoTement may have locfi 
leadership. She arranges^^a mass meeting and places before it; the 
plan of a community house and of home l>etterment and club work, 
outlining what is done in other towns. A second meeting of the 
women is willed to form a woman^s clnb-^ 

for the Uliicussiou of waya of dolug the work of the home, care of the chll- 
dceu, elc., HO that each may profit by the ideas of all, and have u j:ood time 
' as well, showing that such au organizatiou can become a power Yor good. 

At the first meetihg of the women a cooing demonstration, or 
sewing lesson, with a prcgium'and refreshments,, increases the inter- 
est; an organization is made, officers elected, and the matter of pro- 
gram ^decided— u cookipg class, sewing' ciixde, civic improvement, 
or relief work for. the sijL'k. The latter has proved especially effective 
us a. first-step, with the making of bed linen, nightdresses, etc,, to 
be lent by the club onJ application. The club meetings for sewing 
provide opportunity fo|* infonnul discussion and definite instruction 
on fly eradication, window -screens, colds, infant feeding, selection 
of foods, tJnd clothing — 

I ■ * . ■ ' ■ nt.;l , 

iwasihllitleH of my garden, jyour metho<l of securing obedience from the ehJkl 
and inlne—a wide range of topics, but undertaken with the hope of broaden- 
ing tl»e outlook; while our «t>eclfic cudenvor la progressiug we learn to know 
each other, grow to feel oiiraelveH a unit ready to undertake some mdre dlfll- 
cuU work. * ' • . 

With a start made, a volunteer lender for a class of girls at work, • 
evening instruction in cooking or sewing may be the next step;. by 
this time the mill authorities are usually . inter^t^, and as' the 
program Mevelops a mill .cottage is gladly made ^vailable as a com- 
munity center; the preparations' for this; cleaning, furnishing, deco- 
rating, call out the gi'eatest interest and cooperation. A community 
ehteilaininent may provide funds for furnishings,, books, magazine 
cooking utensils, and games for the community house. The mill” 
contributes, and soon the new center of inspiration .and of home and. 
community lietterment is under way as a meeting place for clubs, 
classes, and social ga tarings. . Such an educational program, ^i« 
charge of trained domestic*science workei's, means , sanitary livi^ . 
better food, intelligent child care, a better homedife, and not leas 

coirimunity progi^ in effidency, intelligence, and every good thing, 
wrought ou^y the7coop^ative effoti^ of the people. 4^ 

'Saceeas very evideatly^ tuim on the devotipn! 
trained .leaden wom^ 

gAwth^ in sUf-i^i^ " 
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. Just ilow the extei^n worker is promoting an interest in better- 
baby contests, alter the plan of the Better Baby Health Association. 

A score card anU bulletin is sent by' the college tp the mother of 
every baby examined. The mothers of babies which- are scored low 
lire asked to consult a physician, to follow the direq^mis given in 
the bulletin, and to return with their babies in three rafetlis foi' a 
reexamination. 

Section 11. VACATION TRAINING-SUMMEft CAMPS AND CAMP SCHOOLS. 

T 

Tlie summer camp is becoming not only a means of recreation, 
but also provides etlucational opportunities for its members. Handi- 
craft activities of various kinds have commonly been introduced, 
and in many girls’ camps the instruction in household arts is a , 
feature. Ellen Richards once suggested that, as industrial processes ^ 
are more and more removed from the home, Ave will come to value 
our seasons of recreation in the country for the first-hand experiences , 
which they offer ohildi’en in the arts of living. It is this educafional J 
asset which the camps are now developing. Such camps arc cofiP^ 
monly organized bjy settlement houses, private schools, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, churches, and other socml and 
philanthropic organizations. The public-school authorities in cer- 
tain parts of the country have begun to exj>eriment w ith the camp, 
and many proprietary camps have been established. 

One of the most interesting school camps is the “ Fnnn Camp 
and Camp of the Golden Maids,” organized by the county superin- 
tendent of Page County, Iowa, established.in 1909, and opened for 
girls in 1911. In 1913, 220 students attended, including 75 or 80 
girls. There is a 10-day program of lessons in the forenoon, and 
the afternoon is given over to sports, social enterprises, and the 
lectures at the Chautauqua where the camp meets. Tha girl^’ work 
includes lessons in cooking and sewing from instruHors of the. State 
college; also personal hygiene, canning clubs’ demonstrations, and > 
social activities. Contest work is introduced with prizes for neat- 
ness, sewing, bread making, and athletics. Theiioys a^ well as the 
;'4 girls learn the mysteries of dish washing andySanitation at the camp, 

’ ‘ The tanuncr school of Milwaukee County School of Agriculture 

Domestic Economy (p. 55) also- has sometjjing of this character 
^ of a vacation school ior bpys and girls. ' ' . 

-The Lanier Camp for ^tunily Life, at Eliot, Me., may be instanced 
-IIS ime^camp .wh^ch has made a serio^ attempt to add to the usual 
i^^AcMnp”^ pi%ram* somi© of ihstruction regarding the home arts. 

aetjidtfiSB incl ade not only camp life, "with its accom^nying fun 
.La sports^ bnt^^lhe lMnotis'pro^ life of anpldrfa^oned^ liOme 
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and farm environment.” llie aim of the girls’ camiTis the develop- 
ment of the girl. ' ' > - 

ri»e camp la urgauized lis a working home and hag the atiuogphere .’o{ old- 
time family life. It gives the right ^Itude toward the home and some 
exiKJi ierice in contributing to Us’fwmtunWe. Conditions are cru^e and slmiile, 
and life Is itlmmcxl so tlmt. all may cooijerate in service. Tlie domestic 
work is directed and sluiied by e.x|)ertR. is standardized, and shows the girts, 
by the way it is <loue. that the same educated Intelligence Is required as to 
organize and manage a bu.siness, along with a deal more subtle tact, k» t^t 
its chaructei* must always be, in the largest sense, itersonal and charita- 
ble. * '" * in a practice ki(,clten, indei»endoufly efiuipiied, is a trained 

teacher of cooking, with n ghmp of girls helidug. This teacher cooi)erates 
with the general honwkeeiHM- in preparing the meals, and all the work of 
the practice kitchen is made to 8ui)plement ami relieve the general cook. In 
this way the girls work with one w’lio “ know’s how” in serving an actual 

need, fu the practice kitc^ieu a large portion of the camp bread supidy la 

made. * * » There is, a regular hour weekly for mending under direction. 



Section 12. TRAINING FOR THE HOME— CAMP FIRE <5IRES AND BOY 

sebuTs. 


These two voluntary organ^ations of.girls #uid of boyg, respe<^ 
tivclv, hate certain hy-products of training which are related to % 
the home. The three stages in the Camp Fire Girls are tlie wood 
gatherers, fire m'akers^ and torch Itearers, and to pass from the iii-st 
to second stuije the girls m#;t do these among other things: Help 
buy, prepare, and serve at least two meals meetings of the camp 
fire, or two home meals; mend stockings or knitted undergarments, 
o^ hem a dish towel ; keep a written classified account of all money 
received and spent for a month; sleep with open windows or out- 
doors for at least a mouth; know 'what to do'in certain emergencies; 
know the chief causes of infant mortality and certain other required 
things; and, ?n addition, each girl must present 20 elective honors 
in health craft, hojne craft, nature lore, camp craft, hand -crgft', 
business, and [Aitriotisin. To become a torch ^arer the girl must 
present 15 additional honors, v . 

The activities lu tliese seven groups represent all tjie phases of woman’s 
work. They are to make for status lu that work. After tl certain kind of 
work has been dlgiilfled, it Is dgne In a very dWerent way from what It was 
' befbre. 


% 


An organization of a local group of Gamp Fir© Girls affords an 
opportunity for' teachers, church workers, atid otJiers ^ undertake 
a kind of work with adolescent girls •which, among other things,, 
will give rich returns as regard the home. (Addiessjr Clonp Fire 
Giris, Yorh^ity.) . • ‘ ^ . - 

Boy ScojjtB have n^^ylmt^liar’distapline for boys.». ' 

^ ^Address, IWk A^m, H«v Xork 
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library; a complete catalogue. ©f its books on dome^ic science, in 
191i; The ('hicugo list sets a good example ef a library publication 
in this field. 

There are possihiliticK also in ciroiilatirtg libraries on home econo- 
mics. Thus the Ohio State Library, at the re(juest*of the women’s 
organizations, has recently . added traveling libraries of home eco- 
nomics with 30 different books in a set, and nearly 500 volume have 
been put in circulation. Traveling libraries have also b^n used in 
other States — in Kentucky, New York, and elsewhere. 


Section 15. JOURNALISM ANR THE HOME, 


Ihe influence of' the periodic^] press ha^lieen important in the 
movement for hom^ l>etterment. Thei-e are some 120 American 
magazines entirely devoted to this field, such ns the well-known 
Ladies Home Jotirnal, of T^hiladelphia ; Good House keeping) New 
York; AVoman’s Home Companion, New York; and dthers. Moirt 
newspaiwrs have a column, or sometimes a page, devoted* to the in- 
terests* of the home. Material for these newspaper departments is 
sometimes prepared l)y a special editor, and ue’wspajjers which are* 
developing this department have it in their power to *render a great 
servi('Cyfor better homemaking in their owfl communities. Daily 
papers have-nko secuml much of their hoilsehoUl material from syn- 
<licate services which send out either prepnml copy or plate material 
which in turn is prepared by special writers under contract “Somfe 
of these departments are repeated in a hundre/1 different newspapers© 
in various parts of the countiy and reach hundreds of thousands of 
readera. The greater part of this writing so far has been done by 
persons who are Writers rather ‘than household experts. There is 
!i grpwing interest, however^ among the household technical colleges 
in household journalism as a profession^, and tjie Iow a State Col- 
lege joumalisiii courses outlined elsewhere arc a hopeful ^feginning.V, 
There are many special periodicals which include a home depart- 
ment, such os the religious press, the agricultural papers, and the 
organs of fraternal organizations. Mrs. Hutt's remarkable service 
in this direction in the Pi*ogressiA^e Famj^r, of Raleigh, N. C., 
should 'be mentioned, anti the work of the Breeders Gazette in intro-r 
ducihg concrete house constiliction to its readers is a* good illustra- 
tion of the possibilitt^.of well-<brected home departipefits agri- 
cultural ^papers. The Country Gentleman, of Philsidclphi^’ ison- 
ducts a^departmdit in which authoritative articles on domestio 
science appear, and the work of the many other agricultural papers 
in this field, de^rves warm cmnmendatipnV It steins important to 
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bring this field to the attention of persons taking training fii house- 
hold science, and also to eiuphuBize its iinporttmce to the diiectors 
of such publications. 


% Section 16. EXHIBITS AND THE HOBfE, 

\ Tlie exhibit as an educational agencv goes hack, of cours(\ to the 
('rystal Palace Exliihiti<m in London, 1 S 51 . Its value is well illns- 
, trate<l by the Mary Ijowell Stone exhibit of home economics or- 
ganized by the Association of Collegiate Aluinim* in Boston in 
exhibited at the Mechanics Fair in Bostna in tlicn smcessivclv 

at the convention of the collegiate alumnic in AVashington. in various 
•f large cities, at the St. Louis Exposition of lOOl;* and at diiiVrent 
* colleges;^ it exhibited the results of I'osearches into the cost of living, 
-economics of laundering, liygieiie of clothing, etc. Another exhibit, 
more popular in 1181111*6, was the IIoineniflkei*s' Exhibit and ('onfer- 
ence, organized by the School of Dv)mcstic Art and Science, of Chi- 
cago, in November. 191 * 2 , wliicli uttem()ted to .show delinite methcHls 
of improving homemaking, of promoting? health, and loduoing the 
oast of living, of adapting lalx)r-saving. devices and time-saving 
niethods, of aroii.^^ing interest in artistic and economic clothing. 
Accompanying the exhibit there were daily lectures by sc’hool and 
college teachers of hoii^ economics. Another type (d exhibit of 
which there are many instances is the pure-f<KHl exhibition, usually 
organized with a commercial purpose nnd failing in its educational 
possibilities-ior this reason: It is noteworthy that the Federation 

“of Women's Wubs lias recently, throifgh its home economics com- 
mittee, urged that commercial food shows l>e discouraged^ and that 
exhibits with an educational purpose he hel<L 
Exhibits of hafne j^'oduefs and contests . — Interest in the home- 
rriaking industries, as sewing, cooking, and foixl pi'cscj ving, nnd in 
related household arts ahd managenwnt, is stimulated by means of 
public exhibitions_of the products of such arts, Exhil)its Inuy dis- 
play such products (a) from the work of instruettoa in the school, 
(^) from the home work of school children carried out under the 
stimulus of the school, or (c) from the work of adult homemakers 
themselves. Each has its particular value. Exhibits, accordingly, 
^ have been arranged by schools of various gi’ades; by either local, 
< county, or State granges; by local, county, and State fair associa- 
< --turns; by women’s clubs and other organizations. The stimulus of 
oompetitibii has h&m commonly utilized by scoring the products and 
^ awarding prizes. SucJi exhibits will primarily improve the quality 
■ of home products for hontie use and tlius improve living condition^ 
y .: The educational value of ^ch competitive exhibits has been urged. 

. asfc* reason for thdr use by schtwls and appartntly with justifica- 
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tion. Several bulletins and papers have recently dealt with this 
sul)je<'t. Adiicatinnal Contests in Agriculture and Home Economics 
for Use in Farmers' Institutes and Agricultural Extension Work," 

< (IJulletin 25.'), Office of Exj^eriinemt .Stations. U. S. Department of 
■Agriculture, ISHit), which laTsides making general suggestions, out- 
lines .some 28 contests, of .which tho foilttwiug especially concern 
the household; Butter malving. bread itiaking, canned ftnit, sewincr 
(separiite contest.s for girls 10 to 14. 15 to 18, and for women” 
Ixixes. lions*' decoration and furnishing, cellar plans, kitclven 
plans, household -ex pens^e- contests, home coiu|)ositions (essays on 
.home life), and flower gardens. Another study of nuiclv value for 
its siigge.stions regarding a particular division of the field, namely. 
hoi*ticifltiiral jircducts of household industry, is a. paper on ‘‘ E.xhii>- ' 
■^mg, Classifying and .ludging Homcimulc Horticultural Pro^cts." 
by Prof. .ISB. S. Norton, of the Maryland Agricultural College. 
College Bark, Md.’ Its suggestions as to the preparations necessary 
for the exhibit, classification of products with appropriate defini- 
tions, rules for judging and s<oring. and the educational features of 
exhibits aie most excellent ; some ten score cards are presented for 
different fruit prwlucts. Several otlier publications have aj^peared 
on this problem: A bulletin on “.lodging Bmid." by the University 
of Illinois: another on “Home Kconoiuics Exhibits," by the fewa 
State College. .Ames. Iowa: and a circular on “Scoring E.xhihits." 
by the (lepui'tmeiu of home economics. University of ^Missouri, 
Columbia: besides various dist'ussions in the directions issued to 
boys' and girls' coute-st clubs in *liffercnt Stute.s. 

ChiJd-wclforc exhibits , — A i)ublic e.xhibition intended to emphasize 
the agencies making for chi\(l welfare, to point out untoward con- 
ditions and .suggest i-emedial action,, xvns held in New York in 1911, 
and similar exhihitions have since l>een held invCliicago. Ivansns City. 
Northampton, 'Mass., St. Louis. Buffalo, Monti-eal, Rochester, Louis- 
ville, Providence, Peoiiu. and other cities. Starting with the New 
A'ork exhibition, a national educational iiKjyement, for the promotion 
of such exliibits, has been organized as the National Child AVelfaro 
E.xhibition Committee (ad<lress, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City). 
The child-welfare exhibitftn presents its facts through wall exhibits, 
arranged as uniform screens; three-dimensi*)n e.xhibits and living ex- 
hibits. Its usual divisions aiv: Health, liAnes, schools,, rwreatiou, 
county life and nual education, moral and religious life, ditlld and 
the law, industrial conditions, philanthropy, settlements, and educa- 
tional moyeinents. The committee has publishpd a series of bullet^ 
giving directions regarding the organization .of exhibits (25 cents for 
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Bample set) ; and it lo^ns chiirt exhibit materia] to local organiza- 
^ t^ns. The department of surveys and exhibits of the Kussell Sage 
Foundation, Xew York, is also pi-epared to lend exhibits and to ren- 
der special service in the preparation of exhibit materia!. The 
Amei’ican Home Et-ononiics Association (Kola ml Park. Bultiinoiv. 

' Md.) las a sjHicia! exhibit on selund 1 undies for loan. ^ 

Action 17. UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND HOME BETTERMENT. 

While tiio Fedrrnl Governmem has no "homo buroau" or 'Glo- 
inestic science bui-eau,’' tlu* desir-nhility of wiiich has sometimes been 
urged, it does at many pointy in its administi’ntive siU’vice undertake 
matter's iiaving very dii-ect I'eference to home iKHternient. The IV 
partinent of Agriculture with its Fanners' Bulletins on iiome prolc 
lems, its niitrition'investigntiuns.” which deal dfreetly with the food 
j problem of the household, and its supervision of foo'ds and drugs 
under the meat-inspection service aiul the '•pure- food law"; tlu* 
United States Biij*eaii of J^dircation, wldcli gives attention to educa- 
tioii for thehom^; t^ie Puldic Health 8ervice in the Treasury Dei>art- 
i.iiH. ^ 'Kent; and the. new United States C.hildron s Bureau — these are all to 
‘ u .. : .i-betfifiefitioned as undertakings of the Federal (Joiei’niiient which ai\* 
of major importance to the home. .V \va»rd of detui! may he given as 
to certain of these, also as to the proposed Fetieral legislation which 
would provide fmther definite action for home betterment.* 

Section 18, fHB DIVISION OF NUTRITION INVESTIGATIONS, OFFICE QF 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CUTTURE. 






This division carries on srientific studies xif human nutrition, pub- 
iishes^D both scientific and ixipular fi)rm material ivlated to nu- 
trition, and is a national clearing house and center of infonnation 
for teachers, homemakers, and others as regards problems of nutri- 
tion and related fields. This work in nutrition investigations, whieii 
was* established in 1804 under the dii*ection of the late Prof. W. O. 
Atwater, has had an impoitnnt influence in the development of 
American scientific work in nutrition, and in furnishing suliject mat- 
ter for instnictioh, t>^th technicRl and poptilnr. in the 'field. The 
studies made have'cainjirehended variou.^ branches of tlie subject, 

‘ including foo<l materials, their ]n‘eparation for human use, the con- 
sumption of finxls by individual families and in.sti tut ions, the digos- , 
tiWHty of foods, and the hindam^tnl principles of nutrition. The 
publirations incliidej first of all, technical bulletins,” scientific in 
character and intended for techniciif . workers and investigators, of 

AwitlN? Mtllofniptai firen la ItallctlD, 1014, No. 30 (Part IV of this report) for. a 
ailmbfr of <K»rcrtimoat coDtrlbotlonn to homr betterment. ' 
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wlneli sonm 00 have U'en issued with a cireulntion of about 240,000 
up to 10i;h These t(H>hnivaI bulletins pi'cseuit scientific data on ex- 
perimontid methods, results of nutrition experiments and investi^a-. 

I tioTis, and similar subjects. Of great significance/ are the popular 
pamphlets on nutrition issued in the '' Farnuus' Jhilletins ’’ series, of 
which some ‘25 had been issued uj) to dune. 1915. with a'^totnl cir- 
ruhition ot 1-2. 1 9:1.000; in the single year 19l2-l:i, this circulation, 
\vhi<*h is entirely in respoiiH* to demand, was *j!,225.0ii0, including 
.‘115.000 copies of a single bulletin, that on " Keonoinieal Use oto« 
Meat in the 1 louie. 1 hese I"* arinei^ HuHetins on nutrition, listed^®^^ 
elsewhere.' lune been widely used by O'nehers in schools and col- 
leges. in addition to tiieir eircnlation diivetly into [uivate homes; 

(he\ lune ^\lth(Ult doiilit htH*n the stronge.st single fa<‘tor iti jiopuhir 
iMliieation regar<liiig home J>etlennent in .Vmeriea. A tJiird form of 
publication are the hri(*fer “circulars in connection with nutrition 
investigations, of wliitdi ^10 have h(‘cn i.ssiicd ii[) to 19i:h wdth a total 
ciivuiatioM (>f PJl.tiOO; a typical out* of the.se and one which has had 
wide use is on T lu* h u n<*t ion jind I .s<* of F< xkI. ^lAvo scries <)f 
charts have also iiccn is.smal : Four charts on food and diet and 
fift'ecn (HI the composition of fotni nialcri^s. A hihliographical 
work of.grcat scicntilic importance which' is also, carried on is that of 
ai).stracting the current literature* of nutrition, 'riicse abstracts are 
puhlishcd hv the i)e])artment of Agriculture in the KxperiiheiU 
^ Station l\(*cord: and in a single year. 1909-10. coinpiiscd (>42 sui)- 
jects, ext(*nding over 123 pages. ** 

d he nutrition iin estigations are under tiie supervision of the 
Director of the Otlice of Kxperimeiit Stations. Dr. A. (A True, and 
in iinincdiate control ot Dr. 0. h. Langworthy, chief *>f nutrition 
iincstigation.'^. who is assisted by a .'^talf of .scicntilic workers. There 
is, p! o\ ide<l at \\ ashington a co(isi<l(U’at»lc scicntilic ctjuipuicnt, in- 
cluding lahmatorics with .ppropiiate facilities for rescarcli. 

M bile the s<’opi^ of the nutrition investigatiims has heeu restricted 
to the subject of nutrition there has been a ‘constant and grhwiiig 
prt*KSure upon the Department of Agrtcn(^ure from tcacliei's of home 
economics, hihI others intcre.sted in homo betterment, for an exten- 
si(tfi of the investigations to cover (tther aspects cd’ the rural home, 
such as textile's and household appliances, and in general the w’holo 
tit'ld of Iiomo nmliagemhnt. The Hecretury of Agricultuiv in 1914 
recommended sueh an extension of the nutritimi work, and Cimgresn' 
provided for it in the ai>propriatiou of the year. Much of the scientific 
iHjuipiiient of the iintritioii Ial>orat<>ries, for example the I'espiration 
caU)rimoter, can l>e applied in studies of textiles, energ^^ studies of 
^ household iip])liam*es Inbor^ and i^lated problems which con- - 


* H<H' uibllogmphy jf^vcD \ii nMlloUn. I0i4, Xo. ,1» (Part IV of tlito ivport). 
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cera tlie more eftirieut maiia^enient of tlie home. It is believed that 
thus there would be supplied a Imifla of scientihc facts g^reatly needed 
for developing instruction in textiles and household inmmgement, 
C4)inj)arable to that alreatly secnrcnl in ^nutrition. ' T!»e im|)ortajnco 
oMeiidership in tliese newer fk*l(ls of household science can not easily 
J )0 oveixisti mated.’ 

Supervision of food frHiUri<da, — The suptM-vision of foods and 
dnio’s hy the Federal (loveriiuient in enforcement of the Food ami 
Drugs Act of UMHb is( an ie<l on under the rnite<l States Department 
of Agriculture, ^Vaslujigtoh. D. C., which will furrislt information 
on re(iuest. It is important to reineinber that the Federal act jdfects 
fotul and drug products only which go into inter state commerce, 
that is, are sent fi‘om one State to another. In the individual Sfatys 
legislation has Inmn genenilly inh^pted to estaldi.sh standards ivgHVd- 
ing food produced and eonsumed within the Slate. Tlie Tuited 
States Department of Agricnltuiv also has,; control of'the insi)ection 
of nhattoirs and meat-packing houses which ship their* pnxliu^.^ in 
ir^prstute coinmei*ee. Again in this held it has no concerri with local 
ahattchi's (he piodm lsof which ar<' duismned witlnn the .State wlieie 
they are i)n>ducod. 

' ^ ’ 
Section 19 , UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 

The Tnited States Children s Dnreau, of the IV])arlni‘4‘ut of Labor. 
WasJiinglon. 1). C\, was established in 191*2. It is to— 

luvesticate aiul nTert io siUl UcujirnneiiL ni>on nil matters portnlnlnf: to the 
welfare of cbihfrcn ann rlUlil life anuai^ nil olas.^s of our ]H‘ople. lual Rlmll 
rjtilly Invest I, cm to the qm*;!«tioi»M nf liifiiiit mortality, the rate. (a'ulmmiKe. 

Jnvenlie conrt.< Uos<»r( hai. U.nmonais (Xtu]uU lonf,. iu i4iU*nts ;iial dl.Hoast.‘s of 
rlillUrea. einployniont. lo;;lsl;U ion ufToctlni; chllilreii In the oral Suites an, I 
TerrUorh's. 

The Cliildreir.'^ Bureau has ])nblis]icd brilletin.s us foi]o^Ys: ‘‘The 
Ciiildreiis Bureau m%^gniph Xo. 1, on ‘‘Birth Registration"; 
Infant Mortality Series a o. 1, Bab\’-Saving Campaigns.’* (a pie- 
liminary rej'ort op what American cities are doing to prevent infant 
mortality) ; Care of (luldien Sei ie.s Xo. 1, “ Prenatal Cure.*’ l)V Mi*s. 
Max A^est; Part 1 of “ Humlhook of Federal Siatistics <d ('hildren*’: 
“Fii*st Annual Heport”; (hue of Cliiblren Sei’ie.s^ Xo. 2, “Infant 
Care'’; “ CoDijulation of (TlihbLiil>or Laws of the Sever al States^”; 
“Report of Infant Mortality Invi^stigation.*’ 


' Orljfln iind U^rlopm^oit of t!io mittlUon Invr'stltfntUms of tho omro of rTpci lmonf 
Hfatlow*. Itpport df of Kxin rliumt RtRlJona, 1900 , pp. 449-400. . V’or ItatR of mitrl 

tU*n puMlcatiuus wt* ufflci of iruent Statiout riaular lo;: tU>iO»; Helatlou of 

mitrmon lnvf»i\tlraUo<b to qu''KtionR of homo innnnKomfnt. U< i>oi t of Offleo of Kxpnrlmo.nt 

AKrIcultun* %’cnrl»ook. 1911, p. i4i; Reports of 
OmA» of Kaporimont Stations. 1011. pp. .'TO, 30, and 1012. pp. 30, 31 ; Uoport of Socre- 
tar^r ofAgrl<nlt|^, !IU*J. pp. m\ 110, 221, 224; Jourual of Ilomn EfonouUCB. 5. 466. 
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Die impHi'taiK'e Of the hihoau s puMic* work in promoting measures 
, for bafe)ruar<Ung diildren and fifoinotinfr their welfare can not Ije 
overestimated; lioiuc women will fii,,! its bulletins on the care of 
children \erv piactical. 

• * 

• §ect»n 20.'FEDERAt GRANTS FOR EDUCATION FOR THE HOME. 

nieCnited State.s Congre.ss passed in 1!IU the Smitlr-Uver bill 
prov Kr.^ for an appropriation of $10,000 to each .State in aid of 

e\tem|M||ea(hing of agnenltnre and ccomnnics. witli addi- 

'■'"■‘'1 I>T)pulatioii. The Federal ad- 
ininWPfTion of the law i.s lodged with the Fnitcd .States Department 
of Agricidtiire and in each State with the .State college of agriculture 
Tl.e law mp.ucs tl,c .Stales to rr.ahe an appropriatio,> ir. addition 
to the grant recci\ cd fi'oin the I'Vdci al (Ji)\ ernmont. The Fedei'al 
aid is extended to enake po.s.sible the adeipiate development of State 
systems of extension teaching to reach the farm ami the farm home. 
This hiw makes pos.sible imju)itan|, ]>rogres.s -in home-betterment 
wol-k for rural di.stricts. Tmpiiry shonhl be made by jiersous inter- 
esbal at the State college or mii\ersity or directly from the United 
Department of A^o icnIt'n*e. 

Tl.e propuM-d Smith-Hughes bill, following the recoii.meiulations 
of the national coiniiii.s.sion on national aid to vocational education/ 
which reported to t'ongre.ss iirJime. liUl. pro\ i<le.s that Federal aid 
shall be given tlie various States in evstahli.siung a system of traiiune- 
for ugricultural, industrial, and lioiisebold \<>c,ation.s An apprm 
pruition of $J0n.O()0 a year is to lie given a pi-opose.l Federal boaixl 
for v.aaitional eduvatioii. for mlmiuisti atioii, and for .studies, investi- 
gations ami icports, on subject matter luid methods of teaching the.se 
vocations. ,An approju iation aggregating sl,() 0 iU) 0 () f,„. x„(.„(ioj,nl 
leaihcrs is to he divided among the iiidividiuil States, according to 
population. Next, ii fund i.s provided for aiding State systeoisyof 
agricultural teaching. iHginning at * $.'.00;000 and increasing to 
$;{,000,0q0 by 1!)24, which is to be divided among the States in pro- 
portion to their agriciilturij population; aiul ii similar, sum for 
ediicatimi in the industries is to be divided on the basis of urban 
population. Each State must provide iiinds, either bv State or Iwal 
aclKm e.iiu.1 in atnoiiut ^o that grunted by the Federal (Jovernment 
I'Ihe grants are clesigiied espivially to uiil the training of boys and 
girls of 14 yea w of age jp; older in all-day or part-time vocational 
srdiools aiu^ in day and "evening contiiaintion cln.s.ses in ogricultural , 
indii.striai, and hoiisehol,d callings. » ' . . 

A third propiisul is that of Seiurtoi- Smoot to provide a grant of ' 
$10,000 to each Staje agricultural experiment station for research 
work aud^ P||pic^ion 'in home economics, ffhis bill'-ie ,heartily 
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approved l>y those who recognize thv great need in home economics 
of estdltiisliing its fun<lninentul facts l>y scientific researcii and inves- 
tigation. 

Anotiicr full is that intr<idaced Ky Mr. W'iison, of TMinois. to pro- 
vide for a Hui’caii (d I)(miesti(‘ Science in the Deparlment r>f Agri 
culture. Such would provide the needed national loadershij). 

csj>ecial!y in jcsearch a ml investigation. It is hi it fair* to say. liow- 
ever, tint the i*ecent extension hy (’ongress of the scope pf tie' 

, “nutoition. investiggtions " in the thiltecl States Department of 
Agriculture to include problems in tlie utili/ation -of iextiles and in 
household luanageiuent glv(*.s, in ertVet. this nuieh-needed national 
.bureau (d lesCnrch ajid in forma ti(ui on f(H>ds, clothing, and shelUm. 

Tlio I nited States Hui'ean of Ktliicatioii is ik>w giving sj)e<’inl 
attention to education /or tlie home. Tiic position of specialist in 
home ecoiuuniis iuis l>cen created in the bureau, ami honie-cdnca- 
tion Workeus regard this as an iiup<utaut step. 

Sectional. STATE GOVERNMENTS AND HOME BETTERMENT. 

In additir>ft to. the general w<»rk of education for home betterment 
which is dcvelo]>ing under Stat<‘ authority, and' wiili whicli this 
whole report deals, the State government iiv its various a^sjuiinistra 
live acti\'iti(‘s performs many services <d direct significaiU-e to the 
home. • 

There is commonly State legislation for the control r>f focnl iudus 
tries the product of whidi is made within the State for consum])ti(m 
within the State and which, therefore, is not subject to the Fodcmal 
food luw, and also for the sjuper\’isioin^|f btod materials shij)ped 
into. the State for huajl consumption, which thcrelu'^ becoino sublect to 
State law. ^ 

The State food W(»rk is organized in some States under the depart- 
ment of agriculture, i!r*s<upe as a jnirt of the liealth department, and 
in some imlependently. An itajuiry to the Seoretiuy of State at 
the capitol wiU brin^ information. The food depmtment.s in all 
States are doing work of gieat interesttto riousewlyes; in some StaUs * 
the food publications will Ik? foundru source of practical informa- 
tion. T(» cite an exumplt^; tbe Special Bulletin, Food Dejmrtinent. 
of the Agriculfiu‘al Fxperiment Station, North Dakota presents 
iiftonthly not only new utgulations and decisions, but cirkonssions of 
, food inatenals, sanitary ln>vs, etc., in which the home is vitally - 
intereste<). In the* same comuH'tion reference should be made to 
the food work of local l)oard6V)f health, as illustrated by that of 
^ WesOield, Mass., whic-h has published lists of recKunmendeil food. 

State bomnls of health. — Much -of /ho w'ork of boaids of healthy 
* .State «n<fhH»ab in di^tly I'elatod to the home/ and' health progress 
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miniiys a ]>opiilar eiliioition whirl) will rrMi-li thr home. is 

illiistnited. for (•.xaiiiplc. in the I!)12 rrporC of the <'(HJimissioiier of 
licaltli of \ ir«riniii, wliicli explains the work of liis oHice for nii-iil 
sniiitatioii, esperijilly in helialf of pore w:it('r sii[)ply :iiul sariitarv 
toilet facilities. It has conducted educational work through new.s- 
pa)>ei s. popphir ]nihli( atioa.s. leetiireP^Nan.i e.xlliliits. Plans"'for sew- 
:iee-di,sj)os;i| plants lor pri\;ite Iioiik's wvre prepared. Other States 
are at work on sindhir plinis iilteiirptintiKto reitrh the honie iis a cen- 
tral prohlem in the health sitimtion. 

St;)te snpervi.sion ol inai'kets. at least a.s I’e^unls wei^tts and 
ira'asnres, is conimon : the work of the New York .'state hnrean. .\l- 
hany. X. V. nnder .Mr. Keiehnnin. has iitlnicted wide attention. 

• Action in this (ield may he iiiimieipal as in the elfective .nia vor's 
Imreau of weights and measures of New ^'ork City: one of its re- 
form^ was secnrino the container law reipiirinfr the net contents of 
food paclviieee. cartons, etc., to he stated i.n the wrapper. The proli- • 
lein of market oreani/ ation 'is just now atl raetiiie attention, ami 
State action seems likely, .as in the proposed AVisrimsiii^ “ market 
eoinmission." and the New \'ork State suyierintendent of markets; 

iniinieipal coven of eoiir.se are intimately concerned with pro- 

vidin.tr I'Otter market fa. ililies. and the Federal' ( iovernment, throtifrh 
llie Department of A-rrjenltfne. is working on this prohlem. 

Section 22. SCIENTIFIC S^TUDY OF HOUSEHOLD PROBLEMS PROPOSED 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

.Vmerieiin .seientitir study ol mitritioii. ijcgiimiii^ ossontiany witli 
the late I’rol. .\t\va.ter. of Wesleyan riiiversity. hasenlisted scicii- 
tillere.search <)f liiyrh rank at A^de I 'Diversity, flarvurd University. 

( (anell .Medical (-'oile<,n^, ('(iliii\k Uiiivcrsity. riiiversity of Cali- 
hirnia, dolins Hopkins Universit^ X'orllnv estern riiiversitv. I'lii- 
\ Cl. sir ■ of- Illinois, l.niversit.c oi \Visconsin. to n.iimlion oidv .sonic 
of.the lcm|iiic university lahoratories; also in the divi.sion of mitii- 
tlon inve,st\rations of the United States Depurtment of Aorieititiiie. 
and III .some of the .State airiirwltiiral oxpeHimciit stathms. The 
Cai'iiegie Xiitrition hahoraloi y at Camhridge, Mass,, is akso to he 
menlioiicd irs aii inip(irt!int seientilie undertaking in tiiLs held. • 

Some scientilie studies liave, also been made of ie.xtileS from the 
viewpoint of the iistir, as at Teaelier.s Cirllcge. Coltmihia Uiiivei-sitv. 
the University of Califtiniiti, and elsewhere. The’^iestion of lihers 
and fahi'ic.s a.s adapted to various piirpo.ses, of reactions to light, 
heat, sunshine, rain, and bodily moi.stnre; of ohduranctt or wearing 
(luality: of grading and .standardizing; of the proposed labeling of 
fabrics for the benefit of tlic eonsuinor are xvorthy of eardHil 
study, not to mention the general ecoiKunic a.spects of clothing, the 
c social problems of mode and fn.shion, and the testhetie possibilities 
of <li*eKS4. 
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Housing probl’eras have also been approaclitM.1 in veseaiTh» os in 
studios of veiitihition and sev age, <jf the lighting’ and heating of 
dwellings, and kitchen equipment, at tlm Massac luisetts lustifeutc of 
Technology*; engineering laboratory of Clie Ujiiversity of Missouri; 
the model house at the University of Illinois and elsewhere. There 
are numerous pi*ohleius whicH merit critird stiuly, as the uuiterinls 
of house buihling, house plans, with si)ecial ^attention to ccmvenieuce 
in doin^ housework, and such matte 15 ^ jus slee[>ing j)orches in cities, 
*provisio’n fur children, for tlie* sick, rural housing, Institutional 
housing of all kinds — hospitals, dormitories, eU . ; Uemse iixtures and 
(wpiipment; luhor-wiving inachiuer^^^ul devices, rainstaking and 
(Titical study of d(»inestic urchiletTOre is wortliy of scientUio atten- 
tiou to the end that human health iua\Nbc promoted? energy-wasU* 
in housework (diminated. costs of constt’uction reduced, juul iii gen- 
eral proper standards for citv, town, aiuh rural housing estjihiished. 

Ylie economic un<l smial i)robleius of the home, as coiuprisi‘d in 
the field of liousehold uiuiuigement and tlie comm unity relations of 
the family gi’oup, have scuircely been a|)])iTmched by the scK*ntific 
method. As regjirds management prol)lcms there are t\vo notable 
Amerlean studies of houseliold servicci, one* undertaken by a uni- 
versity })i()fessor of history and et ouuiuics Domestu* »Scj viee," 
(Luey M. Salmon. 181K)), mul the other by a groii[) of public-spirited 
women in Boston, with uni\'ei;sity allilijitions ^ liejtort of tlie Ibnise- 
hold Aid (\)., Boston, I *) — an experiment in furnishing trained 
household “aids" by the lioui* on cidl. Arf ivgiU’ds wiefer .social 
•studies of the home, there are the investigations , of houseliold 
budgets of imlustrial* families made 4)V labor bureaus, settlements, 
and ■ charity orgnni/.ations, wliicli oiu5 finds well summarized in 
Streightoff’s ’‘‘Standard of Li\ing Among, the Industrial People of 
America^ and \ea ring's “ Financing the Workingman's Kaiuily.”’ 

Certainly in the ]>!*ohleins 'of food, clothing, shelter, houst^hold 
management, and the eeonemdr and so<'ial relations of tlie family 
group, view’ed from wdtlnn and viewed fi'oin witiiout, both foi* the 
domoMic home and the institutional household, there most prom- 
ising fields demanding that kind of unbiased patient study tlud 
science gives. The college and univei^sity laboratory will, do much 
more in tliis field than has thus far l>een indicated, and if Tiovern- 
ment experiment sbd ions are alsx> given funds for I'eseurol^fi liomo 
ecoiiomica, lusting fotuulntions will Re formed for tli^ ai*t of right 
living. The Smooth bill* j)ro]>osing Governmenl aid fof research in 
this field has npi>eHle<l to many fts the most certain method in the 
proposed national legislation to aid oSucatfon for the home. Home 
progi^e® is most fundamental to welfare, and yet slowest to come, 
because of the isolated detached jKwition of the individual hoine 

ilfaf be ioiHtiilnrd throngU ,^otn*nAl df Home Eoonnmlr», KntAtid rork^ RtUtlmbre, Md. 
•Soe p, >70. * . ’ 
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unit, which by its unique nature 4s not open to tlie competitive in- 
huoiices whicli vitalize practically every other hiuuan enterpn.se. * 
Mention should bcjj^e in this connection of two or three i)rivate 
iuidertakiii|^s iii«Hlns field of household e.xjjeriinentation. ■ Mr. auA 
Mrs. Charles Barnard established at Darien, Conn., a few years ago, 
a“ Housekeeping J*:.x)>eriineiit Station," which published a number of 
usefid bulletins on household equij)inant. Two years siifce the sta- 
tion was ])urcha.sed by Mr. and Mrs. Alfivd T. Child, who have 
continued it s.t Stamfords Conn., while Mr. and Mrs. Barnard 
have organized another ‘‘station” at Ba.sa<lenii. Cal. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ciiild, who are trained workers, have investigaU'd kitchen and cook- 
ing i)roliIeins which have bwn reported in a .. recently published lawk, 
d he h.*liieient‘lvitehen (IMcBride, Na.st t't C'o.), and are prepared 
to lender .ser\ ice in lecture.^, eon.siilt^itm.s, kitchen jilanning, infor- 
mation. eh'. “The lionsekeeiiing E.xperiinent Station of the New 
Jei-sev Federation of Wohien's Clubs” which was maintained for 
sevei al yeai-s by Mrs. Mary Pattison at her home in Colonia, N. J., 
brought together selected types of labor-.saving machinery. .\ book 
reporting the work of the Colonia station, “ Dianestic Fngiuecring in 
the Servantle.ss Hou.se," is .soon to bo piibli.shed by Mi-s. Pattison. 
Another recent enterprist; is .Mrs. Chri.stine Frederick's “household 
eniciency kitchen” at her Cfeenlawn, Long Island home, which has 
aimed to apply to hou.sohuhl |)roblem.s, shop efiiciency inettvbds; her 
i-csiilts have been reiwrted in magazine articles, Sn Hvboiric, “ Th«.New 
IIoiisek.H'ping" (Doubleday. Page Co., 101.3), and in a bulllhii, 
“The New M'omanhood ^Magazine." 

Soction 23. THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. 


I 


The American Home Economies Association Ts a professional 
.societv^inclnding in it.s meml>ership teaehei's in .schools and colleges, 
jirofessionfll workers in ho|pitals. college dormitories, hmeh rooms, 
'and other institutional households, aryl many home women who take 
a scientific interest in household ])rogress. TIh; as.sociation is the 
ilircct Qiitgrowth of the Lake IMaeid Conference on Home Economics, 
whicli. was organized in 18h!) by Mr. and Mr.s. Melvil Deweyi 
of the Lake IMaciil Club of New York, and the late Ellen H. Rioh- 
ards, offthe Mu.s.sachii.setts Institute of Technology. The Lake 
'Placid eonference held annual sunimer meetings for 10 years and a 
winter meeting ftir 3 years, with an educational section devoted 
to problems, of home economics teaching. In *1008 the conference 
which had bren a' pei-sonally conduct'd meeting of leaders was 
merg^l in the American Home Ec«n<imic8 As.sociatjon which held 
its initial meeting in January, 1»09, ^artin^ with a membership of 
upward of 1,000 and Establishing thfi Journal of , Home Ek;oiy>mics, 

a profes.sional pai>er devoted, to this field. 
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The association holds ahiuial iiationnl meetings and has many"' 
local hnincheiT in different cities and States, as well as a vigorous 
section devoted to institutiXn limnageinent problems. The Journal 
of Home Kconomics is n ypnolicntion of issues a ye-ar, with about 
COO pages of reading matter containing articles on scientific 'and 
practical topics for teachers, for |xu*sons coneemed with institu- 
tion maiiHgenHint, and for those interested in the problems of the 
home.' The joni'nal began* in February, JD14, a special housekeepers’ 
section whicR will ])vesent the resulls-of laboratory and other scien- 
tific studies in pi*actical form for the housewives’ use. The journal 
publishes the vscientific papers presented, at the various meetings of 
the association and includes a comprehensive bibliograj)hy. of current 
^^litenitui-e in home economics. It is published at Roland Park, 
Baltimoi*c. Md. 

The ass<x*iation assisted in inairftaining for several years the grudu- 
jite school of home economics, intended particularly Ic present the 
laU'st progi*ess in this field of applied science. It had its rise in ii 
sniunier .^Ikx) 1 organized by. the dale Prof. Atwater, at Wesleyan 
Univei'sity. The successive meeting of the school were held at the 
Univei'sity of Illinois,.* Cornell Uniyei'sity. Iowa State College, and 
Michigan State College; but in view of the development of graduate 
work-in the universities, the school has now been given up. 

The .basis of organization for the association provides for indi- 
vidual moinboi'ship aiul also for the affiliation of local societies. 
Among the branch ass<K’iations are the following: The Home Econo- 
mics Associations of New Englaiid, Connecticut, OreaUu' New York, 
New York State, Phikulelphia, Washington (I). C.), Ohio, Detroit^ 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Chicago, Iowa, Missouri, Utah, Texas, 
Seattle, Nebraska, and the Pacific coast. The presidents of the as- 
sociation have been the late Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Pi-of. Tsalxjl Reviev, of the Uni\ei'sitv of 
Illinois; Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, of Simmons College, Baston; 
and Pit>f. Martha '^an Rensselaer, of Cornell Univei'sity. In 
addition to its annunl and local metdings, the nssocialion carries on 
investigntlons, the AX»SlHlts of which arc published. Among the note- 
.worthy pieces of work so accomplished ai'c the reports on education, 
elementary and secondary and collegiate, of the Lake Placid con- 
ference; the “ syllabus of home economics,” compiled by a committee 
/6f the association; leports on institutional accounting, school lunch 
work, i^nd on laundries; and the esfliblishinent of a fund for research, 
ntii publicatjoii in memory oL Mi’s. Richards, The purpose of the 
associ^ttion, as ;itated^ the constitution, is the bettering of condi* 
VtionsTin tiiftihome, Uie ^hwl, the institution, and the coin|nunity.” 
ThVas^lRtioh pubj^ a Wmbex of pamphlets and bnU<^ins,^ ^ 
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-Section 24, THE' NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE 

FAMILY*. 

The New England Divorce Hefonn (uganized in IH81* 

rena-iried the Nati(tnal Dixoivo Ho form Ix*:igue in 1885. and later 
die N\ui(inari>*agiie for the Hrnteetioii of the Family, has (*onceni«d 
itself with — 

itu* MMiiiim-iii :iinL lyKistiMiun ‘i.. iirunrl ilie insiiiutloii 

<‘f tlH‘ family, osiKH-ially i!s alTtM-tislJty e\'ls?ii>c rvils irlnliiu: r(t,niim*iaui* ami 
'Iivaree. mul. fo ^am* Hi* ellft.arncy in iitdividmil ami sv.finl Hfi*. 

The annual lepoi'ts (>f the l<*a^ue are a simive of information re- 
^Mrdiiigtlu? progress in legis]ati<ni and s<ieia1 eiTorts for tlio pmt-ee- 
Jion of the family institution. llvM it has done a work of publicity 
and education of great valiie^is ivcugni/ed by students of the field. 
The eorrespoinling .secretary of the league from its beginning was 
tile latoltev. Sainncl W. Dyke, Aulmnidale, Ntass.. wlio devoted him- - 
.H?If to iiive.stigati<Jii and publicity workscn tlie divcuve problem in 
America, 1 beginning about 1878. This organization 1ms largely 
stimnlaU'd tire uicdern jiublic disciissiini of this matter iukI secured 
statistical investigations by the (iovei-iimcut : it has aided in draft- 
ing laws and in forwarding the niovenumt toward uniform legisla- 
tion on imirriage and divorce. It has nmlributcd to the fnmla- 
mentul nwil in this field, the development of Jdeals to (H)iitrol home 
life, ltsphra.se ** pndection of the family" indicates one important 
end p<iint in education for the home of wliidr tli^^pi'esent home-- 
economics education movement is not yet ade<puifely conscious. 

. The K'civtarv of the league is Hev. John T.. Senwell. U 
Stre«d, Woi*<*e.sto»*. Nlass. 


Section 25, mTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON HOME EDUCATION. 

1 he first congress was held iji 1905 at Liege, tlic second 'congress 
in 11)00 at Milan, and tlie third congress in 1910 at lin^k The 
fourth ctyigress was to be held in Philadelphia September 22 to 29, 
1914, hut had tt) l>e postponed because of^the European war. Tli^ 
( iJiigressis composed of indu idnals and repivsentativea ofWgaui^a- 
tions intciQ^d in lioiuo^^'ijfining tuid the welfai’fe Of childhood and 
yinith. The progi'ain coidprises nine* sections, 'as follows:* Child 
•study ; family ethication; Ijbfore school age; during school age; after 
school nge; nl»n( 4 iinnl clmd7 organizations ivlating to childluKKl; 
vocational relations between home and school. 

National committees ^ye .in charge the urrangenionts in sunie 15 
different countries. The president of the congress is Dr. M, U. 
Bnimbatigh* sn|>erinterdent of the Philndolphia schools, and the 
general seci^^ry is Mi's. J. ScoU Anderson, dil'e^t^sss of Torresclale 
House, Tori^^ale, Phil adeiphia. ; . . ‘ 
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InUmational CongrpHS for the Teaching of Household Kcoaomyx^ 
An internatiomil cop^tvss hasbeen twire held in EurojH? on tlie teach- 
ing of household economy, the proceedings of which are available. Tlu- 
second congress Avas held during the International Exhibition at 
Ghent, Belgium, June, 1913. Kepresentatives from America at- 
tended the congress and contributed to the program a valuable series 
of papers on the organization of hoine-ecoiuunics teaching in the 
^ United States. Many of these papers have been reprinted in the 
Journal of Home Economics. 

The international dlice of domestic economy, Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, is an outgrowth of these congresses; this office has a meinber- 
ship of persons in Various countries, publishes a bulletin, and is 
charged with organizing future meetings of the congress. 



% 
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SecHon 26 . MOTHERS’ CONGRESS ANl? PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCU-^ 

TIONS. 

U'he Xtitional (’ongress of Motliors iiiul Piuent-Toiidiors’ Asisocia- 
ti^ns is de\ oted to ‘•child welfnre in home: .school, church, and state." 
-^t aims to raise standards of home life and of training for parent- 
hood, to bring home and .school into closer- relations, to secure legis- 
lation for ^’uvenile courts and special officers, to^provide probationary 
care of children in individual liwiiies rather than in institutions, and. 
ill general, to work for all measures for the hetterirent of homes and 
the sAniidards of child'^care. The mothers' congress, which was 
formed in 1897 by ^Irs. Theodore , W. Birney and Mrs. Phoelie A. 

■ Henrst, a national organization, with State organizations in about 
30 States, and with .several Inindrcd local mothers' circles, parent- 
• teachers’ associations, and other affiliated organizations which al- 
together enihrnco nearly 100,000 nieinh^ National meetings are 
held each year, and an International Congress on Child A\'elfare is 
, held e^■ery third year in AVashington, D. C. The eongims has de- 
partnients of work as follows: Education, children’s books, mothei’s’ 
literature, home economics, juvenile court and probation, child 
iiygiene and prevention of infant mortality, child labor, rural child 
•welfare, legislation, playgrounds, loan papers on child nurture, mar- 
riage sanctity, children's literature, and book lists for mothers. 

^specially notable is the form of local organization, the Parent- 
Tochers’ Association, which has been a force in many communities' 
in nnitihg home and si-hool interests that educational leadeis have 
spoken of highly. The congi'ess has done a national work of great 
importance, too, in bringing together mothers in its local mothers’ 
ci^l^ “inothers’ child study cli’cles,” young mothers’ league,” 
y^wonwA’s^ clubs,’’ etc., which ha\-e provided a flexible form of or- 
si; for the study of home problems by home women. The 

oongrera in '’'Washington, sends out loan . paifers 
>■’- 
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for club use for a i^iuall fee, and the Child Welfai'C Mu^izine, or^n 
of tlie confess, is designed especially to help local' organizations 
with i)i()gi aiiis and papers. A recent number of the magazine con- 
^ins among othei’ articles the following; Moral training in Sunday 
school: Recreation for country girl; Department of child hygiene; 
Parents and their problems: Child labor; Program of parent-teacher 
associations for the month. ' 

Local orgimiziitions atliliaU* with the congiess by paying a small^ 
fee. Afitive membership in the congress is restricted to delegates 
from State, local, and affiliated organizations: individual persons 
may join as a.ssociate members for a $3 fee, which includes a sub- 
scription to the Child Alelfare Maguzine. 

I'hc officers of the mothea-s congres-s are: Piesident, Mi’s. Ki-ederick’ 
Schoff, riiiladelphiu ; corj-esponding secretary, Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
Loan and Tni.st Building. Washington. D., C. Clnhs affiliated with 
the congi-e.s.s have been organizid in Cuba, China, Japan, and Engr 
land, and a similar national congre.ss is projected for Argentina.* 

A large i)art of the educative work done by the*organization has 
now been centered in the home e<hication division of thevT’'nited 
States Bureau of Education. 

4 

Section 27. NATIONAL HOUSEWIVES LEAGUE. 

This national nu)vement for the federation of housewives was 
organized a. few yeat^ejgo and is intendetl “to.upliold the enforce-, 
nient of laws which a*ct foo'd supplies, the family health, the cost of 
liviiifV. and to secure further legislation, when luwssary. toward that 
end." The organization is nntionaU it has Iteen extended by indi- 
vidmU nieinher.ship, and es]iocinlly by the affiliation with the'leagtie. 
of societies which organize a housewives league department. In 
Jji'nuary, If) 14, the total affiliated memhersliip is estimated by the 
national pjesi(H>nt of the league, Mi’s. Julian Heath, of New York, 
ns numbering u])wnrd of TOO.tXW. 

Ill the official statement— 

imuilhers .ire r«|aeBtod to InsJ.si iiiwii fall wolcbls am'l nie.iBure'!?: to laeJat 
ui>on cietuiliiiOHH lu the hmidling of ftxKl ; to protest aKtiiU 9 t the exiK}8tire of all 
food to coHtaiiilnntlon, nnd |o refnne to purchiiHe such fmal: to read c'arefully 
nil laholH on oaunotl and Infilled (TcxhIr, and to reiK>rt any vtolotton of the pare 
food and druKs act; to make ;>er«onnl InveriMjnitUm Into the aunltary condl- ^ 
tlon of mnrketa; to. na fur ng ]K>|iaib!e. refuae to imrcb^ae cohl trtorage poultry, 
Onh. Ifijtter, eifga. fpult. etc., which bneo been held to tlu> detriment of contU- 
ttou or advaiu*eiueiu of i trice, ^ 

In juatlre to tnideauieii. luemltriK «re alao requeatiN) to jdan their onlera 
that hut one delivery a day Is required; to iwy cash or aelfle uiretvdU aceoimta 


I’areiU^TeacberiC t'oo(kvf»tlve AMiocUMon, I*. R, Rnreau of Rdnostlofi .Report 
1P12, Toi. 1, pp. nno-.i7ii. » ^ ' 
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jintuiptly ; to rofniln from hifiuUinjc nrlleleH of /ikhI tluU are exi>oHO^ for witej 
to putronisce tnulewneii wlio eoinitjy witli tUe law ; to give preferouce to fo«l- 
distributing stores Ui;it close not later tbun 7 p. m. 

riie nationnl und local leagues have fm*thei*ed market investiga- 
tions and in several instances joint ju'tioh of housewives in ‘‘ price 
strikes" refusitig to pnrcliase butter and eggs when prices were 
high. 'Jdu* official organ of the league is The lloiii^wives League 
Magazine, New ^Y(u*k. 

f ^ 

^ Section 28. THE AvSSOCUTED CLUBS OF DOBIESTIC SCIENCE, 

The associated clubs of domestic science is an affiliation of local 
organizations* with national officers who conduct a depat'tment in the 
National Food Magazine (Now York). The president is Mrs. Lil^^ 
JEIax worth Wallace, 1430 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Section 29. INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF FARM WOMEN, 

This is the title of an American-Caniidian organization auxiliarv 
to the International Dry-Fatniing Congi*eas (of which it forms the 
rural home section) which brings together at its annual meetings 
women inteiv.sted especially in^the bettennent of the rural home; it 
is also the title of an international organization meeting iiF Europe, 
At the recent eighth annual meeting of 4 he Dry -Farming Congress 
in Octol>er, 1013. at Tulsa, Okla., the American Congress of Farm 
AVohien presented a program which— ^ 

lncUule<l iihy>:icnl and n^ental bertmuent. send,?! aud religions life, tlio care 
of children, their fcHHl, clothing ami education, home, w^nitation, cot»i>chiUou 
l>ot\Voeu priHlucor and consumer/ aud other similar subjects, togetlUM* with 
vocational m:enpatlous for faiui women, lucUuliog dairying, jH»uUry culture, 
etc. I)emon>;trutloaH lu all brauches of the work were carried ^ou earli day, 
Including the actual cooking and serving of meals In a mmlel farm kitchen. 
One building was devotml to a complete exposition of farm- home products, 
which. Included canne<l fnillH. vegc^^^bles. lueutH. pickles, butter, bread, etc. 
'Jjjere were a umnber of Imllvldiial and collective exhilTUs from counties and 
districts, from fa nn womens clubs, schools, etc., and a siRvial department for 
boy«* and girls* classes. A valuable feature was an exhluit for the farm 
home of time and lnlH>r saving devices which wei*e displayed In a model fann 
kitchen. 

The officers in 1913 were: President, Mrs. Belle v. D, Harbert, 
Mntizftuola, Colo,; secretary, Mrs. Eleanor L. Burns, Lethbridge, 
Albeiin, Canada, 

The third International Congress of Farm Woinen (Cerclos do, 
F]ermiferea) met at Ghent, Belgium, during the International Expo- 
Mtioh: rif 1013, witli an organization representing various countries 
of Europi and America, including the luteinaticmal Congress of 
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I'lirm Women (Americnn) referred to above. The Glient pro- 
‘'uini included three .‘actions: I. Fnrni woinon’*i assiHiutions : II. 
The professional Vile of the farm woman in dairy work, poultry, 
etc.; Ill, The farm Woman as mother -und mana^fcr; with topics^ 
the education of the family; infant hj’triene; advice relative to hy- 
£,nene, the fiirnisliing and ornamentation of the dwelling; practical 
advice on the rational feeding of the ))eople on the farm ; the utili- 
zation and proiervation of vcgefaliles and fruit; methods which 
women can use for supervising the profe.ssiiund e<lucutioii of their 
children and for kec)ung^them in the country; how women can 
organize amuseinent.s on the farm, such as lectures, songs, etc. (Ad- 
dress of the congress: Aliss Van Aarscliot, ;18 hue du hepiii, Bru.s- 
sels.)^ Association.s (,)f farm women e.\ist in ,Vustria. Ilungarv. 
h ranee, Irelapd, Poland. Belgium, aiul other Kuropcan countries. 


Section 30. THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION. 


While this organization has been' especially interested in the train- 
ing of young i)eople for wage-earning occupations, in the. promotion 
of which it has furnished a country-wide leadership, it has not over- 
looked the relatioii.s of housekeeping as a vocation to the program of 
industrial training and of the nwd of training in household arts as 
a neceissaiy item in the (■iirrioidum for the industrial tfaining of 
girls. The .society in |jromoting legislation for industrial education 
has consistently included viKiatioiml edncatjfUi. in household ’ art-s 
. along with industrial, agi’icnltural, and ’commercial training, p'or 
e.vainple, the revised legislation of Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Indiana, draftee! with tlie.help of the swiety and adopted in-1013, 
all provide definitely for continuation edueatiorl in household arts.’ 
In practically all State systems of indii.strial education, training in 
housework ran 1 h> provided on the same basis as for any other trade* 
or profession, and provision . is, also po.ssible for evening or dav 
chusses for the training of wage-earning women and Im.-ne women in 
the iirt.s of the household. This comprehensive view of housework 
and of providing training for it in connection with this new legisla- 
tion, .w'e owe in |)iirt to the leai.lei’ship funiished h}’ the national ■ 
societ>r Tlio society now has a special division of work coheerned 
with industrial training of women. It has a bureau for the .-egistni- 
tion of teachers of the. household aits. It is aiding in the drafting of 
new. industrial education laws; it is promoting studies and investi- 
gations of industrial education ; it publishes bnlletins and j)ther 
niaterinl. The society may be nddrcsseil at 140 West Foi-ty-second 
Stiwt. New Yna;k City. • ' ^ ’ 


i 
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SMTtionai. THE AMERICAN ASSdciATION FOR THE STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY. 

The American AsscK'iation for the Study luid I^reventioii of In- 
fant Mortality, fonned in at a meeting under tlie auspices of 
the American Academy of Medicine, is engajred in an aggi*essive 
campaign to I'educe the groat wastage of infant life. The associa- 
tion unites in its lueinhei-ship physicians, 11111 * 808 . teachers, and othc 
leaders; h6lds annual conventions of which pnhlished reports are 
available; and niaiiitams a ]>erinanent office at H:iUimoi*t', Md. It 
has committees on vital statistics, eugenics, obstetrics, iiediatrics, 
nursing, and social work, and on continuation schools of home- 
making, of which latter Dr, Helen C\ Putnam, of Providence, R, I., 
' is chairman. 

Dr, L. Knimett Holt, of New York, juvsident of the assucintion. 
summarizes the ^ituati<»n thus; 

AnioiiK the most eroinlnent eiuist^ri wbivli jue bein^r made ilio subjects of stialy 
are; fet-tlimr. iaipmv milk sujM»ly. oven-rtm-dinj' uiitt ba.\l luuiHiu^r In 

filie.H, ImllflFerent ami lrreHiK)iisible pa rent boot), ignorimcc and ue*:Ioc*t of siiuido 
niles of the hyplone luul care of Infimis. aiul un.'^killed obstetijc care. .Some 
of the means of prevention upon which tlie association haa tamteiit rated atten- 
tion are the fotlowina; Bultable care imd prott'Ction of expectant niothri*M, In- 
tel) !f;ent obstetric Morvlve, education of yomiK inotberH in nil that tors rebitlup: 
to the care of Infants, by vial la of mu‘>o*s, print lentltUH. fa mil ini- talks, ott*.. 
eiirourajcemeut of bivaHt fee<Un;r, In»prove<l siiniiatlon mul bonslnc. rc^^iilatitm 
of the euiployment In factories of expivtant nottluM’s or luotiiers with ytmn^ 
Infants, carefnl supervision of milk supply, distribution of pro)K*rIy iitodUied 
milk or clean whole milk for those Infants for whom lircast fetMllti^ is Im- 
poB^ble, dlHueinlnaUoii of knowledtre reparOinp the spread of Infmious <lli^- 
ttUHCB, iiiKtrucUou of tjliiH In the jaibllc hcIuhiIk and coiithaui 1^011 class4M in 
linmemaklng and the cave of Infnnts aii*.l youuK cliildren. 

The conference on educational prevention of infant nioi tulitv at 
the 19^ convention and the disctissions of continuation schools of 
homemakin#? as an agency to this end at the three conventions 
1911-13 are of especial ctmcern in this study. The discussions have 
emphasized the .fact that present teaching of iumieiuaking in public 
schools reaches only part of tho.so needing such instruction, tlmt 
provision for hygiene and health teaching must l)e made in continua- 
tion schools for girls over Hi 3’eui*s of age and for womeiu that boys 
and men as well ns^ girls and women nei^d such in.stniction^ The 
committee has petitioned the State educational authorities for the 
estiiblishment of continuation schools, and it very evideut^ia in- 
fluencing their development. ^ The Transactions of the Aaaociatioii 
($3 each) and tlie reprints from them of the progi'am on continua- 
tion echools (20 cents each) should be consultwl by those concerned, 
respectively, with the whole infagt-moitality probleimand with the 
plan for continuation schools of homemaking. 
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I 

SecUon 32. COHMITTEE ON PUBUC-HEALTja EDUCATION AMONG 
y WOMEN. 


A committee of tlie American Medical Assf>ciiition called the ‘^com- 
mittee on jMiUlic-healtli education anion;^ womeii'’ is promoting Iwtter 
standards of personal, domestic, and pnblic hygiene, hy a movement 
aiming to reach women. Obviously it has mucli to do with home 
problems. The c<mimittee is pushing an organization witli local 
county rci>re.s«Mitati\'cs: has issued a vahiable Inst of honks on the 
pie\ention \»f diAeast*, and a list of lecture topics (veiy useful in 
planning lectures), and is promoting local meetings, lectures, and 
addresses. 'J'he national organization and local representatives aid 
^^/t«(i^‘ially in |>roviding lectures and ieitiirers for women's clubs, 
^ motnei's clubs, fannei*s instituU^s, labor or ^anizations, schools, and 
wlierever in fact this crusade of medical men again.st ignorance can 
assist in eradicating dfsease. Jn UUl, ;]00,(KH) persons were reached 
through 3.o(J() public im‘i*tings iteld in 48 States and about 250 coun- 
ties. The central committei^ lias in preparation a series of loaHets for 
girls and women-“ which will be readable and accurate, we hope, 
without being s^msationul." Information may secured of the 
Aiii(*ri(‘aii Medical As.socintion. Chicago, or fnuu State or local 
iiUHlical sixictios. 


Section ii. NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION. 

Tlu> Xntinmtl 1 lousing .Vssorinf ion is an orpanizatinn of persons 
inteifstinl in the iinproviiif; of hon.sinp; condition.s. It luiiintains a 
national office for propajnr,,n,l,i n,,ik and information service. Itolds 
an iinnual conventioit, tlie proceedings of whicli ai^ the important 
.source of information on Iv'itsint; iinproveinent in Aileriea. and piib- 
lisluw' various maternal. Tlie offit>e of the u.sstK'iatiXi is 105 East 
Twentv-.second .Stiwt. New V oik. 

' 

Section 34. NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


The National Consiimers' League (lOfi East Nineteenth Street. New 
p)i k C it_y. and ISOO Prytaniia Street, New Orleans) is an organiza- 
tion making the innnence of the ultimate purchaser or consumer 
elfective in improving industrial eonditiiats; incidentallv its efforts 
tend also to improve the quality of piodncts. so that the interest of 
homo women in this organization is a soiii'ce of uiHterial l>enetit to 
themselves, as well as of social lienefit. The Consumers’ League label 
on garments indicates that the gowls were made in factories in whicli : 
(1) The State factory law is obeyed; (2) all Hie gotals are inndo on 
premises approved by the league: (3) overtime is^ot worketl; (4) 
girls under 10 are not employed. The league has State and local 
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of^ani motions, tht* lattvr often in sfliools \vhoi*e they become nh 
^ agency in emphasizing tlio consunicrV res|)(,nsil)ility and liouseuifeS> 
^^^portunity for s<M‘ial -iundiuration. Tlie l(‘ague is working for vari- 
ous industrial reforms— shorter working hours for women and girls, 
muiimmn- wage la\^s, child-lahor laws, early Cliristmas sliopping, 
and other impro\'emeiits in working eonditions. 


Section 35. NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR COMMITTEE. * 


The home is fiindameiitnlly involved the ehilil-lahor issue: the 
f child thrust into labor to help atjpport a family testiiies Ui that 
family's economic failure, and probabk spiritual failure: the child 
is taken out hf the norimtl home envu'onineiit as well as oiiTof the 
school and Ids ntoral as well as intellectual development is tunte<l 
awry and physical growth is checked; the race a?; w(dl as the irt\li- 
vidual is handicapped when he conics to establish a home for tlie, 
next generation. Acle(niatc teaching for tlie Inane must include in 
its pi’ogram knowledge of the child-labor menace, and such teaching 
will aid in the removid of that menace. The National (/hild-I^ahoi* 
Committee, 105 East Twonty-scHmiul Street, New York City, wliicli 
is leading in the movement for legislative safeguards, furvishes in- 
forniatiou in its annual reports ami in a wide variety of inexj>ensi\e 
])am|)hlet literature whicli treaTs of |)i'es(mt conditions, ncctled legis- 
lation, and various special problems. A “ Study coursi^ on child 
labor" is issued (25 cents) for individual and club study. 

Section 36. CHILD HELPING, 

The Child-PIelpiiig Department. Uuivstdl Sage Foundation. Now 
YorJ^, endeavors to secure legislation for the proteition of children, 
improved institutional care of children, reduction of infant mor- 
tal itj’, and impi’oved methods in s(K*ial relief work for children. It 
publishes bulletins and ciivulars: Problems of infant morality: Tlie 
care of^io baby; Children's cottage with outdoor sleeping porches; 
Keceiving home for foim<llings^; The illegitihmte child—m life sav- 
problem; The extincticwi of tlieNlefectivc deliinjuoni, and others. 

Action 37, RECREATION FOR THE HOME. 


\ groat movement of tO‘day is that of providing a wholesome 
place for rweation in the life of Tlie indi>idiml, the family, and the 
communities Shortened hours of industry, playgrounds^ and the 
recreational use of the school plaiK in cities, S(H*ial (‘enters in rural 
districts, are elements in the program. It is evident that the home is 
<me of \he iinportUnt centei’s of adjustment, involving such problems 
as : recreation within the home, outside recreation in which the family 
;c^, share as a grotip, the coat of recreation in theTamily budget 
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The Playground and KiH'ivation Association of Ainetica (1 Madison 
Avenue, New oik City), and tlie. department of recreation of the 
husseirSage Foundation (New York C'ity).are national clearing 
honsds for the rcvneation movement, provi.ling infoimation as to 
h'gislatioi. ami organization, as well as the moie detailed matters of 
recreational activities tliijmselves, in the form of rei.orts of surveys 
made, popular hiilletins, lantern slides for loan, etc. Thus, the Sage 
Foundation reports that in .social center work was carried 

oil hyr. 1 city hoards of education which had opened school liiiildings 
and organized evening .social activities under pai.l workers, while li>6 
other cities had initiated similar activities, hut »,itliout paid leaders; 
in lad schools, ••handicraft or dimicstic .science classes not a iiart 
of eiening school work" were provided. TJiis aspect alone of the 
recreational niovcmcnt will hring re.snits for the liome- as will ifs 
whole program. 'I'he Playgroiind and Kecreation .As.sociatioii pub- 
lisiif.s inontlily TUv l*I:i v<n'uimj. 


Section 38. OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 

may he itiacie o( other oiT^anizatiuiis which nre related 
lo llu' hoiiie-betteriiient iiioveinent, the ollicers of which will furnish 
inlorniaf ion : National fhthl AVelfare F.xhihiiiyn x'ommitteo, opt) 
hifth .Vveiiue, New York City': hingenics Pecord Oftice. ('ojd 
Spring Harbor, N. Y.; ('ommittecdf One, llimdrcd on National 
Health, 10.. Fa.st Twenty-second Street. New York; National As.so- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention ,.f Tuhcrciilo.-is. ’ lOr. I'h.st 
J wciity-secoiid Street, New York Citv; .Viiiericaii Federation for 
y.N Hygiene, KH West Fortietli Street, New York; National S.x-iety 
for Public Health Nursing, Eir-I Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 

Section 39. THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS AND HOME 

ECONONICS. 

The General Federation of Wouieirs Clubs i.s an organization 
miitiiig the vtiriou-- local women’s clubs tliroiiglioiil the United State.s 
HI a National federation and in Stale federations. Diieetjy idHliiited 
with the. National federation are 1,17('. Iwnl ehihs. and 7.‘d.5:i local elnbs 
are alliliated with the State federations. Tli..' membership of the 
federated clnlis i.s apiiro.xiiiialely 750.000. The federation wa.s or- 
ganized in 1880, and .since lOOd one of its important divisions of 
work has been home eixmoinics. The const it lit ion of the federation 
provides for dc|)artniertts of work in the National organization and 
in locnl clubs, as follows: 




Art, clvIoH, clvll servlei' lofomi, coiiservaUoii, etliicnUon, household economics, 
iadustriiil ami social ooadliloim, inil.ltc health, lejilslatlvo, literary and library 
OX tons! on, nrul othor Uenartmonts. 


•Hoc MbJloKrapliy In Dmietln, 1614, m 36 (Part IV oI thl, report). 
'CO430'— 15 13 7 
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The home-ecmioinics \tork <if tla* general fedeintion back, 

howcvei’, to IHOtJ, when the Nutionat llonselioUl Ec()nonii(r Awao- * 
ciution \wjs forine<l at (-hica^o tlurin^r tlni O^lumhian Exposition. 
x\Irs.^ J()!ui Wilkinson, of Chica^ro^ w,i.s its first president, and Mrs. 
Ellen M. Ilimrotm hunorai'y ]>i*esitleii(. I his was a national society, - 
the purpose w!ii<*h was as follows: ^ 

1. 'I'm iiwjikiMi tlic iHiblic Iiiiihl lo tlit* inaxn l n inv nf osi ;i bmvMiis of 
iiiforimilloii where ilinv can he im e\rh>m<;e uf wnnts ami nml's iMf\v<>en *‘m- 
hlwyer and einpluycd In every di'pa rt ur home and sindal life. 

IV To proimne nnioiu; meinl.ers of the asH^x-latitm a iimn* s<-iemilir Uuowle^l-e 
of the *x*onuMiir vahie of vari<nis foods and fuels, a more ioi imderslaiid- 
in;: of correet phiniidn^ nidi dralnaum In oiir Jiotnes. as wtdl as need for pure 
water and ^'iMjd In a sniiilarny Indll innisx*. 

a. To swnre skllhMl lahor^ifi every department of oiir In-nies. and to oi-aniy.e 
Hi^ools (d hotiselfldd s<aenee and st*rvlce. 

For 10 yoiirs ;n't(>r i(s iirjrsini^.iition. in is'.i:!, tlie XHtioinil House 
lioi.l Kcoiiuiiiic A>s(j(.ialioii held meetinirs and woiked with Slate 
and local hiaiieli as-^oeiiitioiis. Its iueniherslii|). howevw, was intei- 
csted in the (ieneral I'Vdeiation of Women's (’Inhs. and in 11M« it 
j)asso(l its work o\er lo the penpal federation’. 

Niitiomil federation pnxjraMx in hi^mc cfonomi' .t.—'llH’ first re- 
port of the federation, hoine-eeononiies coniniittoe was made at St. 
I^)iiis in IDOl. vlieii an appeal was niiule to flie federated ehihs to 
assist in seenrintt ^e introdnetion of domesiic science iiu tla- pnTdie 
schools of their eonnnnnities. Tlii.s lia>* been one of Ihe important 
pieces of work in which tlie federated i hilS have inlere>ted them- 
•selves, althoiifth other iiiiportant items liave laam added to the, home- 
I'eonomies i)roftrams at the snceossive biennial eonvontiuns. It is 
stiflieiont in this conneetion. in addition to stnlinir the jiiesent jno 
gram, to cite the iiutioiml program by Mrs. Olnf V. (hildlin, chair- 
man of tlie hoinc-eromanics coiTimitte<‘ in the general federation. 

and taken u|) iimler lier leadership by the State and local 
as.soeiationB, wliieli was as follows: 

To have (ImnfHUc at leaoo taiiKtit la tlie pnl)lli'\ l:o(.lR. to liavo lion.tMvoe.oml. s • 
liookH |aif, ill the city iilHurlei*. to Imve m least one i>roi;r.ini eui U year oil this 
8tilije<-t 111 each liHul eliih. to have one session of (he Stale eomeiitloiis devolotl 
to this HiiliJtH't. aiKl lo cooiH-rate wllli Stale aitrleiilimal eolleite.s and iiiilver-* 
8ltieM, 

A report fo^ 1010 iiulicutod the following .status; During the pre- 
ceding two yeai'S 720 clubs held one or more sessions on home eco- 
nomics; 371 clubs had home-economics departments; 278 hud regular 
lectures, deitionstrati<)ns, or short courses; 257 helpe^l muterinlly in 
creating sentiment thiit established home economics in the public 
Mhools; and 104 did some kind of philanthropic or educational work 
in home economics in cities.* 
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'Hie pre^t national liomc-tHoiioniics (•ommitU‘0, of wtiich MLss 
Melon Louise Jolinson, Watertown, N, Y., iscluiirman, in IDJO rortMn^ 
nu*n<lo(I the folKiwiii^ pmpr^in : 

The cxU'ti.tiliM. •►f the of l)oiU<‘.(*tt>noinii's work to hirltolo not only Iionflo- 

hoUl MOtivltleH. btu also thv n'liitrri iHonoink- ami si>rla! Htiiilios; the n^o of the 
I’nlfonn Icinr ** o< ohoiiii. s - iuxUnd of vaiioas pllter pniorh- titles; co- 

oik'nitUni ill estahll.dilim routois In tirlniii, aulmrl.an, tiiul rtmil ^-omnumb 

asslMOmot* f,,r nintl wonnii mi.l aid In forming; rural rliihn; the dis(.M*m*- 
acniuMit of itM-niros. a ss*orial ions, and (‘xhllnts ni;ii ;,ro mnimeivial rather than 
.Min-nllom.I: the ,‘stjrf.irshnirm of Meals as to food. cMrhiuc. and shelter: 
o^HM'ernlioh in SH-urinir ool^ece-ent riuwe omllts If Inmie ee<in.nnirs, 

I lu* ^oneral comminoe (Itirine (ho nirrent > onr lias a 

fnmfol.l aim: The arloplion of the homo-reonornirs name, pix.i>a- 
^Miula lor a food hiw, securing entramv credits in home 

t'conoiijirs. and the introdiu-t ion of cnniiuilsorv rookinjr and MMvinp 
in olem(*ritar\' srliools. 

A^,/r rlu/. of ilomr <roi,(,,H;r^.--Thc state feJorntions of 

women's cliihs in tlie varioti.s States liave. in nearlv every instance, a 
lioino economics <'omiiiit(ee ( (Hwerned witli encoiirawitifr the develo))- 
ineiit of homo oronomies work in ],,cal clnl)s. Refercn<-e may be 
made to ;r few State iiiiderta!vin<;s in this field. 

Tlie Inane economies’ Coimnitree of the Mi.s.sonri federation, of 
winch Mir. Charle«*'\V. (rnmne. of CoIiiinl)ia. ]Sfo„ is chairman, re- 
cently sent the followin'; siifrirestions to local eliihs in the State, with 
the re'ine.st that each cliih imdertalce some one or more of the lines of 
work ninl |.e»)vidc at least one meet iiiw (hooted to their consideration : 

Sii.'ly of soim. s|.'Tl:il lio.. „f ),om.- sii.l, „s lionst.l.oM clienilstry, 

l>m;lrii')lo):.v. il.voiaili.ii or .smilnillmi, lum.seliol,l umimaeiiieiit. 

Study of iiKUiim thal m.iy he ma ied r,, „ d..rtiilt»‘ iiinnlHW.ot ix'rs'um for a dettnlte 

sum. 

snidy of dress from an artisllr. el Ideal. s< ienilfic. and hlaiforlcal slnnd|K>int. 
Study of o.iitHKioiw dlKeas*'.s In tli,. mid In the o.njnmnlly. ’’ 

StiMly of way.s luid means of ImprovliiK ||,o mental ami i.hysleal tralnlnR of oor 
children. 

lomliluK of rililrs. luoKiIs, and religion in the home; origin of life, end S«x 
pritliloius. ^ " 

Anmmuiu-.it of boy.^ aiul girls lu-twoen rho tigos of lu uml 2u in the home mid 
coiiuminity — djineiiig, oanls, e!ia|H*rouHge. 

#le phi re of mnslc in the home and bow to get U there. 

Wnys oud ineimK of saving time aiw! energy In the home. 

Study am! inrevcntlon «f Infant mortHlIty. 

Inepeetion of grocerleH, ment markeU, and milk de]K)t». 

IntroductUm oi iiome economic tutu mir pnhilc HcliootH. 

Introdnctlon of home-economics nud Jotinials toto public KbooU nnd 

llhrarlw. 

KntablUhtng boniemakem’ miferenceK 

Tlie coojieration Itetween the Kansas elubs anil the Stute Agricul- 
tu^ College of Kansas, which, through its extension department, 
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furnishes programs of tophus, refwrnrrm rte., on‘ home ewnomtus to 
local women's clubs in the State, is t<Ibe conuhemled to other States.* 

The Kentucky P'edei’ation of Women's Clubs brought out in 10 
i> bulletin of home economics which provides, in some GO page.s, a 
treatment of various helpful topics, inclucling: Home ecoiiomic*.s, 
household elHcioncy, farm homes, setting table aild serving meals, 
clearing the table and washing dishes, making beds and cleaning, 
the Ivitchen, tables of weights, foo(l values, bread making, rccip(‘s, 
self-raising i*eei[)es, latmdry work, removing stains, sysUMuntlc houso- 
kee[)ing, ^health, care of tlie side, sewing, and care of babies, The 
Kentucky fedeiatioii has also been siK.'co^sful in organizing lo(;!»! 
hoiuo-economics clubs in many conmni 4 ^itics, aiul 1ms caH)j>eruted with 
the Stale dci>artmcnt of agi’iculture to this end. 

The household (*conomics connnittcc nf the New Jci’sey women's 
clubs maintained for a t’ouph* of years an’exhihit of household equip-^ 
ment and labor-saving iuarhiiuM*y at Colonia. N. ,1.- 

-i club syU^buis on hoit^^chold maiutychu nt (unl cosi of lu'iny. — An 
outline for dub study ])i(*]jarcd in 1G12 by Mrs. F. F. J''avilic, of 
-Storm l^ake, Iowa, chaiianan of bousebold economics commiUia*. 
Jowa State Federation of M'otucu's Clul»s. is bcee ]u*csentcd for its 
suggestions to clubs clsewliei’c. 

i'Thc outline is based on " Ilouscbold management," by Ih M. Ter- 
rill, Ainencan Sebooi of Home b'conomics, *aiul "Cost (tf Ii\ing'* 
and “('ost of shelter." by I'dlcii 11. Hii-liards.'* 

.MKirn Nu i. 

riace of the llonn* in Uie lOenmimic Worltl. S(h: *• llouHt'lmM Maiuiunment 
chanter IloUHonml wlnit i( Si^iilDcs in I'luiiily Ufe. " (V>st of Shelter," 

chapter f. 

Itound-iaoh: — 1. Whai evolmlou 1ms taken place in the Inmio la 

the last r>0 .yenrsV 2, Ilow far ,sln>nUl family cooperation extend In all lious<’- 
holil affairs? Ik Wlmt aro tlio ossemiaU in tlic estahlislmicnt of tlie lioiae? 
A, Wliat is true eeonomy? Ti. ^\’lti^h is ;^re:it<T, tlie Intlmmci* of me home tutou 
the oomnumity or the eoimimnlty upon tlie home? 

XfKKTlNt; II. 

StnndardK of living-'* Cost of Idvlu;:,'’ cimpter 1. The House Cousidered as a 
Measure of S<»dal Stiindliip — “ Cost of Sbeltor," chapters li. *1. 

Routut'hiUli' (llJuUKsion. — 1. Wliat iiithieueo should ae!§hhorK exert, ns to 
HfaiulardK of living? 1. Shall the home maker he hound hy the tradltloiiR of the 
IMtHt? 3, Should our (laughters be tHlueated as home makorH? A. How would 
vou cstluiate the Influence of home euvlrouuieut In clmrnctov huildlugV 5. 


‘ For dcticriiUien of Udn plan, m*t‘ liidloUn, 1014, No. aS (rail 111 of tUU rcporti, p. 1>7. 
‘ * fife p. 18.'k * \ 

*’81nco thin owtllije was (Tompllcd, ** The Modern UoiiBctiold," by Martou Talipot uml 
SopboaMia 1*. nreckomlUgt', has appeared fWhllconib A Harrows, $1), which would be 
, caprclally itnUaMe as ao additional baalc book for this conrHo.— II. R. A. 
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' A(;E*\CIES concerned with irOME DETTERMENT. 

\\h:i1 avo Kmit* of Uw pn-bioins ot tin* iamio inaKt-r in lier efforts to niiike her 
home attnietlve, rontforCtMe, hjiitpy, iiuR henlthfui? (I Wimt is mmine lios- 
pltuUtyV 

Mi;niNti jii. 

II.uimjIk.M KMH'Ihlll.irc- (-.isl -,f I.ivhiK." .■lin|p|,T :i. lti.(lc,.iN-STO " IUpiiko- 

f!i*u,til-t<thlr f//.sr(/.v.sinM.— K Is I here iummI uf iimph* t'MirU'yry in spcmlln^' (he 
faiuily Iheniiirv 2 . SIumM ilietV he a ,livisinn of 1 he family iuctPiue? o allow- 
aiieev Whal iuIvandiKe is tloTe ia usin- a ehop-k Ihpok? 4. Wfinl is luea'iit he 
" i-ahiueiu^' an aer-amt ’* V ’* IndtprsiaK h elu.k '' V Tp. r.mid liie a v era tee Anier- 
iean family live an pro slni]p|y wi lift ail injury (pp the health? 


* MI.:.T(N(i i\, 

•I'll.- «<■-! |K' 1 - iiu.l ].,.T iMinily p.r wu iniis ;;|M,I, S nf sliclUM- ' CoslSMpf 

ilui.l.-i' Ik U|.,T:itiii.i; (.x|icii,-p:s-fij,.|, li-hi, '■(•,. si of 

H'iiiy." clmiPti'i- PIMII ■■ llousfhoU\ .M:miiK<-monl," pii;i?’-»o|!. 

lilHLHl-UiUh Is liu-ir n.'.'il of siLi|plii ii,V- 111 iimtciiiil siUToiinil- 

Iii;,'s; J. ShiPiiM W(; .•.■ppiippiipix.o In licnl i. i ilic o.\|pppnsn of I'pinv nirV M. Arc Ihcrc 
IcnUs in the - .Unmisi ip.- In-ns-nry ' r> .|. in wlnu uniy in 1 | ecomnny lo rend yom- 
<pun Opps pp.ipl clep-ip-ip- pppcici-sv Tp. II.pu is ihc .pilicip-iip-y ppf pp„y hpisiiicss cPtiuipitcd? 

•\1 M T I N(, \ . 

lln.\ippK..sppip|p|i.-s JlipPis.-lpoUl ippppppppci-ippp-ipl. - [pppp. !p 7— Kitp-licip nicipsils, uiblc 
and hi'd Tinea, er.ripets aiul 

A*omo/ /./^/e ^hsruysr>,K-\, Whai is 1 he i,MP*lel kiiehen for tin* tueutieth <-en- 
. itiry hmisehohi?, 2. Wlial arc some <m the new lahor-sa vin^: Inm.sehold appH- 
aiiees-.' ;i. Does it pay lo eennenu/a‘ in lalior-sa viii;: devl<-es? -1. How do you 
test linen hill; t h, \\ hloh is the more s;uiitjiry, rn^rs or carpets? (>. is Jt 6\’er 

safe (<p hny iiouseln>ld supplies fiapin auo'nts? 


M KM KNp.ari. 


*’11. < ’lothhi;r-^“ JlonsehoUl Maiingc- 


rh’tldjtK '■ Cnsl i.f la\ln;:, ’ Chapler \’l 
oient,” pagc7J(k .. n 

/.‘.ppppo/-/pp'p/r ,/p.s-p pi^lpMi.- 1. lioiv f.-pp; sli..pnl(i «■.- follmv " f'pppis i,ml f,p,u-i,.s ” l)p 
lipc. ipippllcr ppf dress'; '^o ^y|„n |,y sppilpphiliiy of ipipplerlnls'; #;i. WhpU 

IPIPI-I pIppos enre p)f clpp'lliippy— dni pplpi- pipcmlippi;, ppi-ppssiiPi.'. p-Ic.— jpIpij- in ccompiiiy p,f 
piross'; -I. W'lippi Is yppjpi- ppipipiippi, ppf Ip.-piKtiiiPs. i-cpil pppid " llp llllmitp"'? r. Is 11 
nlwppys p-i-ppipppiipy t.. Ipipv iIpc cl,p.,p,,cst ? \V|p,pt of irppply.ilTippic cIppHiIpii:? (I." Ih 
T hcn^ any mvessily for a ** pun^fahrle ’* law? ^ • 


.Mi.KruNni vn. 


^ I’ood — “Cost of Mvinp," cliapier (k 

pW-vn/.H-pp/pwi.-l.' wbppi ppre some of tlie cpiuses of tile IiIbIp c.pkI of 
living? In cppipsldcrlnt: Die Incr.pppm-pl cost of livlni:. wlnit pidv:int:iKc did niir-- -p p j- 
IPionecr liirv-e in tlip> free use nf nntiinil impdpip'ls'; a dlow mtpy'we mnkc the 


‘ I.cppplcr slppipplpl r. p|Pi.pp!( p ppplp clpplp uu'PipIpp'r to iprcppip-c Ipi uplvpinpp.' of ippopoii, fppr prwntpi- 
• p?f" ?V*00* " '"“iKP't ppultcil tjp uppcp‘8iPlU(>8 of lop-nllly, tm*«i on Income 

‘.\rvnnpe fur an exhibit uf muderu kltcbea utODsliis. * 
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/ ’ * • 
cheaper foodn pakutable? 4. Uow are we to kuow pure fooda, aud can we 
naaiiit in naj way in mlalujt tke atauiUirtli of food? 5. Ooen knowing “food 
values” assist In fcMxl economy? (i, Voe» the use <»f the telephone In Imying 
fwH\ effect the* cost of living? 7. What U the relative value of the cash or 
credit system? ^ 

UKKTiNo vm. 



Marketing — Meats — ;** Household Maiuigement,“ l>uge 127. 

Houn<l~iabt€ dinvuMidon. — 1. Hjis your eoumiunUy any need for a "uiunidt«il 
market? (Dubogtie. Iowa, has a siicceHshd muuiriiail market. Printed matter 
• may Ik» obtained from coinnien'lal clubs,! 2. Are women directly or hidirtN^-tly 
res|ik)nsible for the sanitary comUtiou of the local meat markets? 3. LHi you 
know the ‘U*uta of lH>ef"? 4. How rail you tell a young fowl? A fivsb tlsli? 
r». Wimt are some '‘marketing doni's" ? , 


sirvTiM; IX. 

Marketing — Vegetables — ** Household Managemeitt.” luige 150. 

Ronwf-f jhh* — 1. is there any advantng** in buying in quantities, 

or ytm j»refer one day’s “ rations*’ at rf tin>e? 2. Is n “cold cellar’* for veg- 
etables a necessity? II Is canmtl goods ever cheap ftXHl*/ Name stmie bmnds 
reconimendwl far purity. 4. What does the market offer as- substitnte.s when 
fresh vegetables are mtt ohtnlnablr? 5. What conpiltutes n good iMitatc*? Nnnio 
se\eral gw«l varieties. 

iiKn iNti X. • 

Marketing — Milk, hatter, ami eggs — ** Household Mauagemeot,'* page 
(rroceries, jmge IGl. 

iZonad-Mbfc dlYcaxjfiou.— 1. Can you oasist the local grocers and bttkera In 
keeping tlie food sanitary; If so. bow? 2. l>oce the more cleanly condlUons 
of the jmckiige gotslH justify the price, ag couiitared with bulk? 3. Are all 
butter substitutes Injarious, and what cfftH't have they on tlie cost* of living? 
4. What is value of <losl(s‘ated eggs and egg ivuvders ns stibstitutos for fresh 
eggs? 5. Is It any advantage to Iniy cream only, or milk in larger (‘iwontity and 
have use of gklm milk In tw)klng? 

HCKTirru It. 


Intellectual uud emoUmnil life— “Co«t of Hiving.” iwge 8l>. Higher life-* 
** Hoiisriiold ManngenM*nt,” i«ge 37. * 

JSoi4ad*fe5Ir dlsoiM^ioA. — 1. PVo die A merles n people take enough recroatioh? 

2. What forms of recn*atIon are l»eet adapted to the different modee of life? 

3. W^hatjwrt ahould books, travel, music, art. etc., piny In the higher ll’fe? 4. 
Is It real economy to neglect nil hut material wants? fV. INj ” artistic surround- 
ings” pay? 

MKKTINO XU. .. ' • 


NKTlbip. — It Is suggested that each dub number t>reflent far coni- 
^ pgrtaoa the menu for one day’s nteals for four t*^pie, taking Into consideration 
. the cost and nutritive value of food materials used. 


x{. diso«M«kNK — 1. 4n buying snindles may oue be ” penny wise 

and'p^md foolish 1 What do 3 rou know of ^ use* and ahnsp of (ureserra- 
1^ -. tildes? 8, Does It pay to patronise maU-order houses? 4., Could yi»u save one- 
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teuUi of your iiouneboUl exi»eiuie li you wer® u more careful buyer? i b» your 
htmeework (irmlKery: if »w. why? «. Ik thec« Bueh a iWny us a “ 8ui>erlflUrely, 
wrtJ-kept ” bonae? , ' 

1U7KUNCK iiooca ro« rs^ if DK8iiaat>. m 8rpPt>:uKWTABY hiuikko. 

UirhanU. K. H. Art of Rijjbt JJvinp. 

Kutbenlc-rt— the Silence of Coutrollnlde llnviromuent. 

Himt, r. r.. Home Prtvblems from a Xe\v Stim(liK)Int 

UieliHrdmtn, R. J. The Woman Who Si^endfi. 

Hard. WMIIhul The Woniaii of TtvuiorTow. 

Uomr iToncmirH programs in local cfvbs .—Vro^ams of 58 clnbs 
in 11 different States were i-ecentlr examined criticRlly by Ellen • 
Rnslimore McKeown to see what clubs are doing for home better- 
ment. Mrs. McKeown concluded that llie clubs fall into three gen- 
eral groups; Tliose witli a laa-ge membership, 300 to 500 or more, 
.siniated in the largest citie.-; medium -.sized clubs, froiri .50 to 100 mem- 
bership; and small clubs, with a membership of 2.5 to 50, ustially 
located in the smaller towns, allbongh occasionally in cities. The 
pnigrani.s of the .smaller clulis are conspicuoii.s for their study of • 
cultural topics. Occasdonally these clubs ilevote an entire ni^tlp 

program to s(>me single siibjw't. Occ*siona% the smaller clutw hare 

a donicstic-.-ccieiHe sei tion. although often a single meeting a year de- 
voted bf this topic iHiniprises their activities. The medium-sized 
club attempts more^ definite work in home economics, nsuallv de- ' 
voting from one to four meetings « year and bringing in outside 
■speakei’s from agricultural colleges and other centers of education, 
Club memlxu-s also present papers and give derounstrationa The 
best work in home economics, as in otlier fields of club work, seemn 
to be done by Bpllargest clubs. A striking e.xample is the Worcester, 
Mn.ss., women^ club, with a membership of over 600. This club has 
a department of home economics and a standing committee on pure 
food. In a single year it provided the following lectures; Housing, 
from tent to tenement; Shopping; Te^ctiles; Clotliing as purchased to- 
day; Hand veraus machine-made. ^rments; Wearing appard; The 
womens day and bow<to«ieet it; The home problem and civilisa- 
tion. * The Iwtnres were gifen by visiting instructors from various 
durational institutions. The clubs in larger cities commonly have 
programs of civic and community betterment which cover the whole 
field of social problema 

Princeton, N. J., a year ago carried xjut 
the foHowin^ homc-economics program. Six lectures on household 
oconomics given by Miss Helen Louise Johnson on the following 
topics : ^e house, Tlie servants of the hou.se. The buying for ti» ’ ‘ 
house. Hie *hou.sehold bnd/i;ee. The man of the house, and The 
children,^ . .. 
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Following the Iwtures, six practical lessons were given on the fol- 
lowing problems: Xhc cleaning of the house, inchuling labor-saving 
devices. The laundry, including equipment and the (|uestion of 
public laundry versus boinc,huindry. The marketing, A dietary for 
the children. Dietary for the adults. “How to live on twenty-four 
hom*s a day.'* 

A course of reading was suggested with the program and a travel- 
ing library was secT>iV(h 

An interesting club program which many clubs have followe^l is 
to consider the work and life of the home as it niny be scheduled day 
. by day throughout the wek and make each day's sclie^lule u u alter 
of disetission in the club, so that on Sunday's program ’’ ])apers 
have been presented on the modem significance of the day, on the use 
of the fire less cooker a net other plans to reduce labor, the place of 
, the church and religion iu the family life, the utilization of Sunday 
afternoon and its oppoitunities in connection with parents and chil- 
^ dren. So in turn the problems^of “ wash day,*' “baking day,” and 
other days of the w'eek have been pmseuted. 

Clubs which have not had home-econoniic.s departments .have in 
many cases carried on civjc and municipal work of real significance 
for the liome. As one club reports — 


hoiue (H*unonilcK hUH riot lK*eii lakyn 041 yol. Out* to the fiicl that we had oilier 
work which m*euiwl to us more imiKulaiit, iniinely, civic and hotlernu*nt affairs 
. for the, whole community. We first linTstlgated Uie inoMcin of a t\e\v water 
Kupply, 11 ml secured favoruhlo couiniimity action. Next, the city gave us i>er- 
mlBSiou to establish a cUy lioyso-clcaiililp day. Next, wc were lustrmnental in 
* orgairizlu)? an n?soc!ated charities. This year our W(Wk has ■ luchidetl the 
orgnnlzatlou of a night school, which provides among other things for In.struc- 
tlou^u domestic science and douie.stlc art for >vorklng girls. We have secured 
/ m grand stand In our park for Hummer music, playgrounds for the chlldreu,- 
■ _ . and are constantly on the alert, mid are always ready to do all in onr ixnver 

^ to make this city ns ninch our home as the four walls we mrupy. 


Scvr 

k- 
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J^acts on cluh wovh Jn home econoin^cs, — A schedule of inquiry 
Was sent to the local clubs belongiifg^l^the State and^National 
federations of women’s clubs asking infoijmation on their hoine- 
^onomics activities. Schedules were returned by T49 clubs, and of 
the^ 61G clubs reportetl that they were /ctm^ly interested in home 
ecdnomics. 1 * * 

Method of sfudi/ in home economics , — Of 749 clubs replying and of 
010 chibs actively interested in home economics, 171 report the, use 
pf textbooks in home-economics study; 274, the employment of out- 
side iectiTreps; 425, pai>er8 on household subj^ts by club members; 
and 120 clubs repoi*t that they have held conferences on household 
prbblemBT Of the?» method^ jthat of self-help in programs con- 
' tributed by club membere is by far the* most common. 
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AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH /HOME BETTERMENT. 201 

Bome-eronfnnics suhje^tH- in cht/> pro</ rams. —Tlw foHowing sub- 
jects were reported »s considereil on club programs by the number 
of clul)S imUeiited. The nnml)ei>; are to l>e coin|>nred with a total 
of (-19 c'liihs replying and of (IKl cl>ihs_ actively interested in home 
econoillic^ . Food materials. 48.3! food preparation. 843; household 
management. 34‘2: l•('lati()n of home to community. 291; care of 
children. 282; care of sick. 211 ; housing. 194; .service. 141 ; textiles, 
sewing. 129; other sid)jects. .39. 

welfare aiwf hn/>rorenie>if.—T\n^ (jwstion was asked whether 
the chibs had conducted “.settlement oyiihihmthropic work of ajiy 
kind related to home liettenuent.’’ aiidS2R chihs reported in the 
affirmative. I here were .ah clnh.s which serveil free or inexpensive 
lunches to the children of local schools; .30 have estkhli.shcd school 
hmehrcunns or aided the hoard of education in so doing; l(»4 clubs 
iiave placed home-economies hooks in the local public libraries; 199 
chibs report knowledge of some form of traveling litiraries of home 
ewnomics. with actual ns(> by 78 clnhs; and 220 clnl)s report addi- 
tional lectures and conferences on home subjects in addition to their 
progrnnis ot stiuly refci rcsl to above. 

The economic and sanitarv iin]>rovement. of markets and the 
sanitary control of the food supply are matters with regard to 
which womenVi clubs are in a jiosition to act intelligently and 
effectively. ,\s a matter of fact, the b-derated clubs are acknowl- 
edged-to have been instrumental in securing the enactment of the 
Federal pure food' and drugs act of 190(;. 'Fhe local clubs were 
iu-ked as to their activities in regard to this problem, and replied 
as follows; One hundred and seventeen clubs had studied the local 
market situation. 58 had sought the establishment of public markets. 

270 had worked for clean markets or inspectetl markets, 308 had 
worked for the adoption or enforcement of jmre food and thugs 
laws, and 102 had interested themselves in the |)rohlem of correct 
woifrhts and measures. 

Sanitary hot»siu^ i.s fund n men tal to improved housekeeping, and 
wonieirs clubs have sought to iuijirove housing conditions in not ' 

Ic.ss tlum 18.3 cases either hy a survey or field study of housing. con- 
ditions or hy working for lietter official regulation of housing con- 
struetion and ii.«e. 

Huhs and the publie Women’s clubs have always shown 

great interest in the public schools, in no way inoro.irerhap’s than in 
securing the introduction of domestic science into the school enr- 
noulaj_ and Icwal cliiljs are still working-with the schools ki this 
end. Womens cluh-s have in s<»me eases wovideil the equipment 
ncce-ssary for dome.stio-seienoo- teaching and the -sjdHry (rf. the yx- 
perimental tericher until the work is established. .V striking instanw, ; 
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of club cooperation is that of the dub wmnen of Crete, Nebi,, vho 
have Uieniaelves taught domestic science for a numl>er of yeai s to 
^ public-school cliildren, who come to tlieir homes at stated times. Of 
371: clubs reporting that such instructiou had U*^ii iiitrodiictal into 
the local public schools ujul of :^G1 clulvs reporting co!U‘ses in the 
locjir high schools the chil)S themsidves had Udi>ed to .secme the 
introduction in 173 communities. Evening couist^s in houstdiold 
arts given by the scIkk)1s are reported by 91 clubs. 

( lubs a^ul legUldtion. — The women's dubs have always interested 
UmuiseLves in sup|K>i*ting desirable social legislation, ami (Huuiuittees 
on legislation ai e j)i*o\'ided - by local clubs and by the SUiU* ami 
National federated orgHnizatioiis. The clubs have assist *}d mate- 
rially ill supporting puie-food legislation, both Federal ami State. 

A question was asked as to whether local dubs had consideix'<l the 
pro|H>sed Federal legislation for ‘‘piiiY textiles" and for national 
grants for home economics and agri<*ulturul education; 87 of the / 
local clubs had considereil the textile bills and 3(’» dubs ret>ort tiiat * 
they have studie<l the protiosetl Federal legislation granting aid to 
home economics and agri(‘ultural tMlucation. 

College exte'iuion teaching of h(mie econonucH atul wonji/cns chihs , — 

The extension work in home economics of tlie State colleges and uni- 
Tersities has frequently sought the coo|)eration of local women’s 
dubs. A report of tins extension activity from the standpoint of 
thd clubs throws some light on the success of the cooperation: One 
hundred aud seventy -s<?ven dubs report that aUl of somedfcind in the 
field of home econoiiiicsVias been exteude<l to them by thi' Stat^^imsti- 
^tutions; 57 plubs report extension courses in home economics in their 
communities under the direction of th^ college ; 103 report stops by 
railroad demonstration trains, with lectures ami exhibits; 105 clul>s 
report that one or more of tlieir meinbei's have attended the house- 
hold conferences or short schools at the college itself; 120 clubs re|K>rt 
that they have received Iiome-oconoinics bulletins and publications 
from the State institutions; GO clubs have received outlines for study ; 

\ and 19 dubs rei>ort that they liave had corres|x>ndeiu e cmirses. 
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Affiicultiihil Hfhoolfi. sp^ial .<»(‘rontl:irv. 

instrurtion in home wxtnomir.i. 
Alabama, lepialation. H; tmnnal sfln^nb. 

teaching home eoonomirs. 127- 12S. 

Allyn, b. H.. on applied reIrtto<l 

to >imi(<eliohl akh. 12;i-12t. 

Amorirati AsaoriaLitm for the Stmly anti 
IVe^'CMitioM of IiifHht M<»r1alilv. work 
190. ’ ^ 

American U(»mo Ecnnomica Aa»»(M*int.ion. 
work. 183-181. 

AintTiran Medical At^KTK’iatioii . comiiuttt^e 
on ])ublic-hcalth (Miurltinn among 

WOtlKMl, 191,. 

American Sch(H>l (>f Home Kpomnuicf, 
work, 172. 

Arithmetic, pmblema related U) house- 
hold artt«. 65-60.' 

Arizona, legislation, 14-15; nonnaluchool. 

^ teachinghome economi('«, 11?S; teacher^i’ 
’certificates, leginlution, 30. I 

Arkansas, normal hcIuwIh. teaching home 
oconomica, 1*28. ! 

Aasixiated Clubs of lA>mestic S. ieiicc, 
Work. 188. 

.VsKKMHtioii of lVacti('aI Uousekeejuiig 
(Viiters, Now York City, work, 1(*>5-I66. 
lliologj*, food instruction in, 97. 

Htifiton, continuation 81 ‘boola, 113-lH.' 

Boy Hoouta, activitiew, 171. 
lk»y» ftod girla’ clubs, and home improve- i 
ment through nu»l iM’hoola, 58-60. I 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, 111., coume of 
Btudy, 144-145. 

Bfookiine, klase., courae of study in high 
school, 88-90. 

California, legislation, 15; normal schools, 
teaching home economics, 128^, teachers' 
^^ficates, legislation, 36; Polytechnic 
School, domestic scionco teaching, 67; 
State Normal School, course of ntudv 
121 . 

Camp ftre girls, activities, 171. 

Camp schQ^>l*. oW Vacation trainiug. 


\ 


t Krncy, Mabel, on ruml sclmol pn»blcin in 
normal schools. 12*2. 

( crtifiralion, State, Hf>oi'iiil teachers of 
liotischnld arts. 32-41. 
f'liomistr}'. domestic. I>o9 Aiigdcs high 
flchools. 90-92. 

Clicney Normal Sclimtl. WaHhingtim, 
Hch(Wtl lunches. 53. 

( hicagit puhiic schools, iippcr-sjrade in- 
dustrial course. 

tbild-helping department. RuksoII Sago 
Foundation. 192. 
fhild -welfare, exhibits. 175-176. 
t'hildrcMi’s Uvircaii. Str UTiitoil Slates 
Children’s Bureau. 

f leveland, Ohio, domestic science rourpo 
in high school. 93-90. 
riubs. women’s. actiWtios, 193-20*2. Sre 
nUo Boye’ and girls’ dubs, 
follege admission requirements, house- 
! hold science. IOO-I03. 

Colorado, legislation, ^5; normal schools, 
leaching home economics, 128; teacherfl! 
cerlifjcatt's. Iegisla|ion, 36 . 

Columbia I'liiversity, Teachers OoIIoge, 
8 ]>eyer school, course of study, Cl -64. 
Conley, Einnui A., on domestic acieiH*o iu 
Wisconsin, 45. 

(oniiocticut, iinnnal schools, teaching 
hftnie economics. 128. 

Coneolii^atod s('hools, housetiold arts iu- 
atnicli{>n, 64. 

Ooutinuation education, household arte 
113-115. - ’ 

(\K)king, inalructiou in rural sebooU, 
52-63; schoolfl, 146-1 47; special teach- 
eie in elementary ac hools, 80-81. 

Cnmell University, department of home 
(K'ouomics, 61. 

Correspondence schoola, work, 172. 

OouTBo, four-year, high schools, 106. 
OoiusM of study, applied physics, 98-99; 
domestic scnence in Biooklhte, Ham., 
88-90; East Technical* High School, 
203* 
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InUiriiaiiooikl Oon'm^* of Kami Women, 
work, 

Imernationul (’oiigrcpH on llonu* Ednru- 
lion, work, 185-180. 

I')\va. lefTiplaiion, 17; normal hoIkhiIh. 
t<-a<;hii)vr homo O'ouoinioH. J2H; U-h<‘Iu 
orv’ otTldiraioB. Iv'gyaiion. 37. 

JumoHtovvn Kumi-l.iK’ Sohix)l, X. T.. 
Miosiic a ionc'<‘ toaoli'Og:, 57. 

Joiiriiiilism. and Uio homo, 17:1-174. 

KaiotiH. liomo tM-onomirH oluhs, 5'.>-t»0; 
lojkOHlat ion. 17-18; inodol rural rtch<x)l. 

normal .Mohoolf*. toaodiin*: homo ivo- 
nomioH. 12S; toaohorn’ ctTtiliraU'H. h‘^'- 
i>lalion, ;17. 

Koiitucky. h*^ittliilion. 1 S-U); iionnal 
i<<'h(K>ls. t<whinp lioim* oroimmir.H. 12S. 

hcrtur(>», ]uil)l_ir, New York (r'ify, 115. 

8ta^‘, p'tioml toiKlencic.-^ a.'< 
!o ediioutioii for the homo, 7 'ill; 
tjcH of provinionH for homo oducaliwn. 


; MiflBonri, ooui-se of aiudy for rural w hools, 

I 61; normal cK'hoola, toachin^ home eco- 
1 nomicB, J29; problem of equipment for 
j cooking, 53-54; teao'herfl’ oertificatee, 
legislation, 37 ' 

MotU'y, earnimr anu nen'ding, 90- UK). 

Montana, IcgislHlion 22-23; normal 
W'hcHil, teaching bom ocouomirfl, 129: 
feaohera’ <'ertificatee, !■ rinlation, ^IH. 

MoUu'rH’ <’ongrt*8W!8, work, J8ti-J87. 
.Nati(4*uil ( hiId-l>:ihor OoinnMtte<', work, 
192. 

.National < ongrt'ttH of Mothei^t and Pareuf- 
'lVH<’lieni‘ Aworiation, work, 186-187, 

National roiiHinnotV League, uetivitiea, 
191-192. 

•National Ihv(jree Hetorm heiigin*, work. 
185. 

.National (loveriimeiu, and education .for 
tluj home, work. 7. * 

Nat in I lid HonHewives’ laiague, work, 187- , 

' 188 . 


I. iiiraricfl, and eduratioti for tin* ,Iinme, 
1 72 d 73. 

I/O-’ Angelon. Cal., tlniiu'stir (■]i(*mi>tr\' 
course in liigh srluad, 90-92. 

J. mjisiuna, iiumial scIuxiIh, ti*acliitig liome 
mnnunies. 128; supervi.siou of home 
economics, 44—15; teaduwB’ <'ertirieat<.*fl, 
Iftgisinlion, ,37. 

l.nmdu'H. Hclu'f'tl, 52-53. 

Macomb Nvni.id Sidionl. 111., coui.hc <»f 
Htmiy, I2I. 

.Maine, normal h ‘IiooIh. hotiMt'held :irirt <m 1-- 
ucation, 120-121; normal Hclund.s. teach- 
ing home econoinicH, 129. 

Maryland, leghlatieii, 19; tcacluMs' ct*r- 
titicat^H. legialiilion, 37. 

M.u^Kichnw’llH, legislation, 19-20; normal 
Bcltuda, teaching home I'cunnmirf*, 
Kujiervtsion of heiiwhohl ariM, 45-4G; 
teaehe'ni’ oerlilii^ati^i. logislatien, ;J7. 

Meclmnictt luHtitute, lUtchcpIer, N, Y., 
dejiariimut of hnnK* ecomnnicft, 142- 

h:i. 

Michigmi, legifilation, ^-21; normal 
HflioolH, teaching homo ecoimmicH 129. 

Mintn^Hota, roiin^ in nnisnli dated (school p, 
54; h'girlatitni. 21; normal wdiools, 
teaching home econornw'H, 129; teach* 
ons’ rerriticatofi, legislation, 37. 

MisKiH«ii»pi, ogrictikuml high wdio^de, 50; 
l^slaliyu, 22; normal B<‘l^la. teach- 
ing home e<‘onf>pau*«. 129. 


Nuti(nial HouKing Astiociation, worx, 191 

Niiiioiml 1/Oaguo for tlio Protection of the 
Piiinih , work, J8a. 

National Soiaoty for the Promotion nf In- 
dustrial Kducalion, work, 189. 

Nebraska, Icgislaiion, 23; normal whool, 
teaching h(une oc‘onmuicM, 129; school 
lunches. ,, toiiclicrs' (XTlUiratcs, log* 
islatioii, 35. 

Nevada, logishitioii, 2;l. 

New Hampshirt*. legislation, 2;i; nurim 1 
.■<clj‘Kd. teaching homo wonomics, 129; 
pregram of s(*condur}‘ studicn, 98-99. 

Now Jctdcy. legislation, 23-24: U'achers’ 
ccrtilieaU*f*. Icgi.'-latinu , :18. 

New Mexico. h‘gislaih>n, 24; lUTmal 
schiMtl. teaching home ccononiics, 129; 
teachers' certilicales. U*gislfllion, 3S. 

New \ork. legislatiiHi , 24-25; normal 
Hcluxd. C'ftt'hing honu* cxMuiomicH, I29-. 
I:10; teachers’ certilicntes, legislation, 
39; vocational eduealiou, 117 

New York <‘ity. public le< lur(* service, 
115; icadiers of ctK^king and 'sewing. 
ceriiliiiUes. 35-36. 

New (.'(Mikitig Schmd, work, 146- 

147. 

Normal sclimds, date of introdudng home 
eeottoiuicp, 131-133; required huiue 
econumica in gonerul curriculum, 13^ 
138; rural problem, 121-123; time al* 
lotmeiitsiu home econoiuice, i:i3*l36. 
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Ndrth Cwpt^na, ioMnietion in domeslic 
ncieuce, 57; legbUtioD, 26; normal 
Bchooi^ teaching bome e<*QDomic6, 130; 
toacben* certibcmtefl, legittUtiuii, 

N orth Dakota . legislation , 20 ; normn 1 
Hchool, teaching home economu b, llJOj 
teachera’ certific^^, legislation, 39i 
Nurses, and home betUTment. 166-1S7, 
Ohio, courae of irtudy kir n*ral w’hoole, 
51-52; iegislation, 25-27; iiomtal school, 
teaching bome ecotuMuirH. 130; teacherw’ 
oertiticatoH, legislittion. 39, 

Oklaboma, legislation, 27; normal tHlund, 
teaching home education, 130; teachers’ 
certificates, legislutitm, 39. 

Orcgtm, legtslation, 27; normal whf>ol, 
teaching bome ccouonucj. 130; teach - 
ers’ certifiratoa, legblation, 30, 
Pennsylvania, legiplation, 27-28; noriuul 
whools, teaching liome e<‘Ouomi(‘H. 1.30; 
teacher’ certificates, UgisUtion^ 39-40, 

' Philanthropy" and the ^loine, Bchoob. 

149-150,^ 

Physics, applied /instruction, 98-100. 
Pratt Institute. Bnwkljm, N, Y,. depgrr- 
mentof home economit-s, 139-142. 
IVivate school work, home «‘oiUM>iics, 
148-149. 

Providence, R, I., conllnualiitu fH'hools, 
114 , 

Public-hoiilth education, an^ng women, 
191, (late of intpoductiou of household 
arts. 68-70; requirements of education 
for the bome, 7-9. 

Recreation, for the houv<*, 192-193. 

Rhode Island, legislalioa, 28-29; lurmtal 
school, teaching homo eo)aomics) 130; 
teachers’ certificates, legislation, 40, 
Rochester, N. Y., continaatitm schoois, 
114-115; vocational educ*a(ion forgirb^ 

Rural extension work, Virginia/1 22-123. 
Hurai-, household demoostrah^, work, 
159-161, ^ 

Rural school dejMirtiDemM, nonmtlMch(H>ls, 

121 - 123 . ' ^ 

Rural schools, teaching hoiu»eh<dd arts, 

Salaries, speciAl Prohors, elementary 
schools, 81^. 

Sale, 8. Krancea, <>u rural exteiuduii wudt, 

122 - 123 . 

School lunches,' Set Lunches, school. 


INDEXr 


School of Mothoremit, New York t’ity, 
work, 14J-I48, 

School welfare and improwmient, wnrk uf 
woraeii H clubB, 201-202. 

Science, applied, relahul to h«»tiMehoUI in 
normal school, 123-124. 

Settlemouts, arK'ial, btuschnld-artH in- 
structiun, 1(13-165. 

Sewing. Hpocial U;achrrN, (‘IcincntnrA' 
schools, 80-81 , 

State aid, 9-14, 180-181. 

State certiticaiiiui. Sie ( Vrtiiicution , 
State. 

Slate induHtrial Bchot>lH, >;iii?(. inrflrvuturti, 
ir>0-ir)l. 

State legislation. Sec Li'gislaliou. Stitc. 
State ijrogram, summary, 46-47, • . 

State mJi>orviHi(m, houHeliold-arO* ^^^a^ hiug 
ia schoob, 44—16. 

Slates, an<i oddratiou for the home, 7-47, 
St4me, Julia M,, on work iu httiiecbdd 
art^<, 50. 

Smumer c*amp«. See Va<‘atiou training. 
Slimmer wdumlrt. (ruining of f<'a«;lu’rH in' 
^*urtcliom.arts, 12ti. 

Supervision, State, houMtliakl'airta U*acli- 
. ing, 44-46. 

Supplies, furtt, elementally HcbK>b, 84-85, 
South tWoiina, couract of study rural 
schtM)lH. 52; logislatifui, 29; m>rtmil 
schcM.la, learliing lutme ecoiionuCH, 130, 
South Dakota, cournooi KtuJy h>r elemen- 
tary schooln, 51; normal .s(’luMib,>tcach- 
iug home ecuuomice. 130, 

Southwefftorn I-ouiHiana IndtiKtriai Innli- 
tute, I^ifayotte, iJa., courBO in home 
econoini(^, 1 ^ 

Speyer sihind of Teaeh<,\rw’ C^>llege, Co- 
lumbia Univtsrwty. course of siutlv, 
6l-(U, ' * , 

Teachers, hoiia^okl aih<, State cortitica- 
tiem, 32-41 ; aperial in sewing and cook- 
ery. eleineutary schools, 80; training, 
iu institutions other than normal 
sch<»olB, 124-127. 

Teachers’ certificates. See t ’ertificstOH. 
teachers, 

Toachefs’ hmtitutos, housohoUl arts in- 
stnictiou, 52; instruct lou iu household 
arte, 126-127. 

Teachers’ aalanes, olenientaiy* sclkKib, 
81-83; high schools. 110-112. 

Tochnical inatitutes, 139-161. 
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TenntMweoJofriHlation. nomiat nrlhw.lri 
Uuichii4; homp cninoinioH. 131; ti^arh- 
vrn rcrtifii’atOH. hvLHlutiun. *40. 

Texas. leginIation. 20; t(\uch>*rs’ certili- 
<'a!os. legu^lation. -10. 

.4(.‘h(Ki|H for (oarliers. otIu*r tluin 
normal Mcht><>ls. 124-127. 
i u8k(H'0(* Iii.Ht it II te (roloriMl ). il(t|iarttnoiil I 
(»t‘ home ts'ouninic.'i. I4'i-1 10. 

( nited Slat(*s <‘hil<hon s lUiroau. 

oatioiiH. 17.S- I 70. ' 

I iiiltnl Stales i >ofmrim<*ii i ni Ai^riculiuro. I 
• iuv(v<tij^uti(m8 in imtrilioii. 170-I7S. 

I nin»(l Staten ( iovernnnmt , and home ImO 
l(*rn)t‘ni. I/O- ISO. 

I tail, (GiU'liers <'<*rti(ifatos. l(*<^i.Mlntion. 40. 
Vacation 170-171 \ 

V.Vmont. lieo-islalinn. 20 ;tO; normal I 
Hf'hiMds. teaching' homo o<‘i>noinics. l.'ll; 
lOHi'herH' certihoaU'-s. lo;,nnlation. 40. 
Virpinia. iiiHiruoti<iu iiTdonmstir lY'-ionce, 
•'ili; h*^islalion.^ HO; normal scIuhOh. 
Hrachint^ hoino* ((cniinniics. );^|; rural 
extonshm W(»rk. 122-123: tem‘hcrs‘cer- 
tili(:at(.va, U^^^dslation, 40. 

\ iirilinp houwkoojHirs. work. liio. 
\'(H’a!iomilaim. olemonlary srffcKjl . f>(). 
Vo(*ational iKiiiration. donuvitic Hrienci! 
Huhjoots, Hast T(M‘Imiral ili^rh Scluml, 
I’lovoland, Ohio. OX-OO; irirls, Roches- 
ter, N. V., #W>-(i7: girlH in hi^h wdnadfl, 
8tJ— 8S; hif^h stdiouls, 1(h); -Now York, 
117. 


f 

Wadleurh lli^^h Sch/nd, Now York City. 

homoa^ifi c(nirNi. 00-70. , 

Washinj'ton. h»i;iRlution. ;W), normal 
f^’htails. ((tuchiiiK home ♦M-onomic'.'j. l;ll; 
loachern’ cert.ilicuie.'^. httcislution. 40. 

\\ eor. hfoitia. on rural .stdnml.s of Italii- 
more (ounty. Md ., 4K-00. 

\\‘wt \'ir^rinia. Inirislamn. .30; normal 
HchiM^ls. toacliiiijr home •voiioinic.'j. 1;(|. 

\\ oHt \ ir^^^iuia, I iiiverniiy f>f. dttpanijo'iii 
of diAestic .sf icm-o, uO-51. 

Wivforn State. . formal Sch«H)i. Ran.n;is, 
model mral ecliiwil. 7)0. 

\\hile. Kviv W .. on Hii|>t*rviHion of Imn,-;... 

Iiold ;irtH ill MaKSju’hn.Hctts, 4o-4(l. 
Wiiithrnp (‘ollcj^a*. oxprrimenial inral 
scIeK.l. 40 :>0. 

\\ iHCoiit'in . <*oiint\ .-^dnmlH of aj^riciili ut<* 
and doiiuv^t i("/^ic(inoniy . 05-7)0; Ifirin- 
lalion. 30--3I ; “ijoriiial schooU. tt^aidiini; 
home tx'onomies. 131 ; jiroparaf ion of 
rural sclnnd^ Uacliors. 125; StaJo pIan 
for Iimuo eroTu/mic»^i nonnal hc1hh> 1-. 
ilH'llO; Hiipervir^iim of domestic aci- 
' once. 45; tfeicherH* <’ert ili call's, linfishi- 
tioii. 40-4 1 . „ 

Women ’.s yltihs. activities. 103-202. 
Wyoiuinp. li*j>islalinn . 31; normal school, 
toachinj' homo (voi^iics. 131: ti«*ich- 
ors’ certificates, legislation. 41. 

VomiR Women s (‘hristian Association 
1CI-1G3. 

i 
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*No.«.^A(;rlcuJliimI liLstriirlion In hi^h schtxtb C. H. UoMsim and K. IJ. Jcniti. lOcts. 

♦No. (’ollc^'o ('lUrar.n* miuin’nu'iita. Clurvucf I>. Kincbli’v. jii eta. 

♦No. S. rtui suiitis of rural r.liKii: ion in iht* I niurd S.an«, A. t', Monahau. 16 ctd, 

tNo, '■>. I'uitsulur n*()ort3 on cuminualjuu sduHita in rrui»ia, 

tNo, li). Monthly nnx)r(l of outr.-iii iMHatHnuiI puhlicatioas, March, I'.U.i. 

tN^. 11. Monthly nrord of nirri'iit p^lncuionul puhUcnlwii';, Aptil, tyu;. 

♦No. I'J, Tho promotion of im'uw. Kaiinio Kern Aiwlrcws. lUcL'*» 
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4. Tho iolk hicli <ioboo)i oX Dflnm«rk. L. L. Frkod. 

4. Khs(fcr*art«B in Um United States. - / 

7. record of current educational pahlicatknt, ICareb 1«4. 

fi homo.>ro)oct plan of vwsotional a(frteultural eduoailon. 

?n «lucaik«al pubUoatkms, April, im. 

!?* B.T. Baldwin. 25 cts . w • 

Jo* of current edueatibnal pabliretlons, Mav, 1914. 

12. Rural achoolhousi's and grounds. F. li Drewlar 

"■ *” vnHc s,.,.,. 

H. Vocational piitiliimy 

?,?“****^ rtwni of cum-ni odiicat tonal pul dIcat ions. Index 
if Kin,. 

IS. The public school gystora of Gary, Ind. Wgifam P Burrb ^ 

19, University extension in the UniUHl Slates. Umb E. Rebfr. 

20. The rural school and hookworm dfeoose. J A Ferrell 

T^^hhTl! «lu«Uon4l public, Ion,, Sop.omW r, ,«n. 

22. The Danish follUilftb schools. H. W. Foght. 

23. Sonic trade schools .in Europe. Frank L. GJ>'nn 

24. Danish olemontary rural schools. H. W. Foght* 

M. ^portant features in rural school improvement. W T Uodifts ' ' ' 

Monl^ly report of nirrentedik»llniulpublicatiom,Ort^^ igu 

27. A^iciUtural tmrhinjy 

K. Th, m.,h<Hl „nd ,he kindfr^anen. Kli«l,.,h Harrbon. 

29. The kinderjtarlen in benevolent institutiaii.s. 

».Consobdalion of rural schools and transportation of pupUs at public expense a r u . 

n' ^ S* 't ?“ '» Auction. R I, 

S3. Music in the public schools. Will Earhait, ' 

« r “j?*"***”' Heuryll 

« oM««hen, in Knshnd, Scotland, and Omnanv. n«,i„ h Judd ' 

3*. Education tor the homo-Part 1. BanjamJn R. Andrews 
37. Education for tha home-Part 11. Benjamin 11. Andrews 

» Education forth. homo-PartlU. BentomtoR-Andreres 

39. Edoctolonfor.tb.hom.-P«tlV. Bmjamin R. Andrews. 

40. Care of the health of boj^ in Olrard CoUi^re, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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